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From a photograph by Lafayette, London. 


MAJOR GENERAL ROBERT STEPHENSON SMYTH BADEN-POWELL, THE DEFENDER OF MAFEKING,. 


[See page 56 


“1 HOPE THEY WILL GIVE ME A HOT CORNER.”—Colonel Baden-Powell’s remark on starting for South Africa. 
63-] 
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IN THE PUBLIC EYE. 


BRIEF PORTRAYALS, IN PICTURE AND TEXT, OF MEN, WOMEN, AND THINGS THAT FIGURE 
IN THE CURRENT HISTORY OF THE WORLD. 


A VOLUNTEER QUARTERMASTER'S 
EXPLOIT. 

Surely Captain John B. Jeffery, who 
lately resigned as assistant quartermas- 
ter of United States volunteers, has 
reason to desire a certified copy of his 
record as an officer in the Philippines 
“for his own honor and as a legacy to 
his family,” as Brigadier General M. P. 
Miller, under whom he served, sets 
forth in a communication to Quarter- 
master General Ludington. 


During his service in the far east 
Captain Jeffery did many wonderful 
things, and if all that his superiors say 
of him were printed, the record for his 
honor and the legacy to his family 
would make a book of comfortable size 
and worthy of the finest binding. Not 
content with being a most excellent 
quartermaster, which is sufficient honor 
in the eyes of soldiers, he distinguished 
himself by taking possession of a steam- 
ship almost single handed, saving the 





Grand Duchezs Heléne of Russia. 


The Grand Duchess of Hesse. 


Princess Beatrice of Coburg. 





A TRIO OF ROYAL SISTERS AND COUSINS. 
Lroin 








a photograph by Uhlenhuth, Coburg. 
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CAPTAIN J. B, JEFFERY, UNITED STATES VOLUN- 
TEERS, LATE DEPOT QUARTERMASTER 
AT ILOILO. 


government many thousands by making 
possible the repairing of a transport, 
and protecting $4,500,000 worth of 
property from fire in Iloilo. 


BATSON AND HIS MACABEBES. 

While the friends of Major Matthew 
A. Batson look upon his promotion to 
command a squadron of Philippine cav- 
alry as a tribute to a gallant officer, 
Major Batson himself views the action 
of the government in authorizing the 
regular organization of Macabebe scouts 
as a branch of the service as a recogni- 
tion of the loyalty, bravery, and endur- 
ance of the natives of whom he made 
soldiers. 

When he arrived in the Philippines 
as a first lieutenant in the Fourth Cav- 
alry, Batson determined to make a name 
for himself, and he succeeded. When 
he undertook the task of organizing a 
native corps, there were grave doubts as 
to the result of the experiment; but 
under his command the Macabebe scouts 
proved their value as fighters as well as 
intelligent soldiers. Lieutenant Batson 

ras invalided to his home in Newark, 
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New Jersey, because of a severe wound. 
His report on the work of his men re- 
sulted in an order appointing him major 
of a native squadron, which was thus 
officially recognized as a regular com- 
mand. Three of his four captains are 
regular army officers. Among them is 
Lieutenant James N. Munro, of the 
Fourth Cavalry, who persuaded a native 
general with eight hundred men to sur- 
render upon the representation that 
Munro’s little command was the advance 
guard of a heavy force. 


VICE PRESIDENTIAL POSSIBILITIES. 

Many things have distinguished Oli- 
ver Hazard Perry Belmont. The most 
remarkable, perhaps, is the fact that he 
was the only member of the rich and 
exclusive social set in New York who 
arrayed himself on the side of Bryan in 
the Presidential campaign of four years 
ago. Although Mr. Belmont is an ear- 
nest Democrat, he has never been con- 
sidered democratic. He is a man of 
millions, having no direct or collateral 
interests in silver mining, an aristocrat 
by birth and training, a man who has 
paid more attention to coaching than to 
practical polities. Among all Bryan’s 
followers, no other is like Mr. Belmont. 





MAJOR MATTHEW A. BATSON, UNITED STATES ARMY, 
COMMANDING A NATIVE CAVALRY SQUADRON 
IN THE PHILIPPINES. 
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IN THE PUBLIC EYE. 





OLIVER HAZARD PERRY BELMONT, OF NEW YORK. 


ROBERT E. PATTISON, OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
From a photograph by Davis & Sanford, New York. 


From a photograph by Gutekunst, Philadelphia 





GEORGE FRED WILLIAMS, OF MASSACHUSETTS. THOMAS B. TURLEY, OF TENNESSEE. 
From a photograph by Purdy, Boston. From a photograph by Thuss, Nashville. 


FOUR MEN FROM WHOM THE DEMOCRATIC NATIONAL CONVENTION MAY CHOOSE ITS 
CANDIDATE FOR THE VICE PRESIDENCY. 


Vere 
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THE CONTESTANTS READY FOR THE START, AT SPRINGFIELD, LONG ISLAND. THE COURSE WAS ALONG 
THE MERRICK ROAD TO BABYLON, AND THENCE BACK TO THE STARTING POINT. 
r 
t 











A. L. RIKER WINNING THE RACE—DISTANCE, FIFTY MILES; TIME, TWO HOURS, THREE AND A 
HALF MINUTES, 























THE FIRST AMERICAN ROAD RACE FOR AUTOMOBILES, ON APRIL 14. 
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It was planned that he should become sake, August Belmont, took active 
a sailor, like the ancestor for whom he charge of the family banking interests, 
wasnamed. He entered 
the Annapolis academy 
and bore himself well. 
Stories are told which 
show him to have been 
manly, with a fine sense 
of honor and a disposi- 
tion to maintain his 
rights with his fists. 
Since he left the Naval 
Academy, and until he 
entered politics, he was 
a man of leisure. 
While Perry Belmont, 
the eldest of the three 
brothers, became a 







































AN EVENT OF THE NEW YORK GOLF SEASON—THE EXHIBITION MATCH BETWEEN HARRY VARDON, THE 
ENGLISH CHAMPION, AND WILLIE DUNN, A LOCAL PROFESSIONAL, ON THE LINKS OF THE SCARS- 
DALE GOLF CLUB, APRIL 10. THE UPPER PICTURE SHOWS DUNN (IN A WHITE SWEATER) 
CONGRATULATING VARDON UPON HIS VICTORY ; IN THE LOWER, VARDON IS 
WATCHING DUNN’S PLAY AT THE FIFTH HOLE. 


From photographs by Hemment, New York. 


dilettante in literature and politics, and the third Belmont was known princi- 
while the second son, his father’s name- pally as a very well read society man, and 
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Major Gentilini, Italy. Captain Trimmel, Austria. 





Captain Liittwitz, Germany. Colonel Stachovitch, Russia, 
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Major d’Amada, France. Colonel Herbert, in charge of attachés, 


THE MILITARY ATTACHES WITH LORD 


the qualifying phrase was sufficient to 
distinguish him. But now he appears 
to be in politics in good earnest, for, 
after four years, his ardor has increased 
rather than cooled. 

If George Fred Williams, of Dedham, 
Massachusetts, had gained such com- 
plete control of the Democratic party in 
his State four years ago as he has today, 
it is likely that he would have been a 
defeated candidate for Vice President. 
During the Cleveland administration, 
Mr. Williams was a Mugwump of Mug- 
wumps. When he went to the Chicago 
convention it was supposed that he was 
an earnest believer in sound money. 
Four days before Bryan was nominated, 
Williams came out in favor of silver. 
This was the news that greeted Hill, 
Whitney, and other Eastern Democratic 
leaders when they arrived in Chicago, 
and it amazed them not a little. 





Cay tain Slocum, United States. Captain Hiraoka, Japan. 


ROBERTS’ ARMY IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


Mr. Williams is a very energetic man 
who devotes as much attention to poli- 
tics as to his law practice and makes 
speeches—most entertaining speeches, 
as a rule—on the slightest provocation. 


THE FIRST AUTOMOBILE RACE IN 
AMERICA. 


Before long automobile races are 
likely to become as common as bicycle 
races in this country. The first formal 
contest of the kind took place on April 
14, on the Merrick Road, Long Island, 
famous as a wheeling course. M. Léon 
Blanchet of Paris, a prominent member 
of the Automobile Club of France, had 
suggested the race and offered a cup for 
the winner. 

Five gasoline and three steam vehicles 
and one electric carriage took part in it. 
The automobiles were started at inter- 
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=o : ma eee ae 2 it : 
THE DAM IN DRY WEATHER, WITH THE WATER OF THE COLORADO RIVER STREAMING IN A THIN SHEET 
OVER THE MASONRY. 





THE DAM DURING THE FLOOD, SHORTLY BEFORE THE BREAK TOOK PLACE, WITH EIGHT FEET OF WATER 
POURING OUT OF THE RESERVOIR. 


THE BREAKING OF THE GREAT DAM AT AUSTIN, TEXAS. 
From photograths by Hill, Austin. 


























vals, so it was in the nature of a pursuit 
race. The course was fifty miles, twenty 
five miles and return, the turning point 
being marked by two barrels placed in 
the roadway, and there one driver came 
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Davis, Jr., was second in his steam car- 
riage, being four minutes and fifty seven 
seconds behind, while a gasoline vehicle 
was third. 

Albert C. Bostwick, the president of 









































THE BROKEN DAM (APRIL 7, 1900) AND THE FLOOD SWEEPING DOWN THE VALLEY OF THE COLORADO. 
From a photograph by Hill, Austin. 


to grief, making such a short turn that 
he lost a tire. 

Because of the distance, it was sup- 
posed that the electric carriage had 
little chance of winning, so A. L. Riker 
was sent away first. He won handily in 
two hours and three and a half minutes, 
so that the average speed was slightly 
under twenty five miles an hour. S. T. 





the Automobile Club of America, who 
owns a four in hand team that cost 
ten thousand dollars, and is supposed to 
be the finest in America, didn’t even 
secure a place in the automobile race. 
He has always been a most successful ex- 
hibitor in the New York Horse Show. 
Several motor tricycles and quadri- 
eycles went over the course, and one 
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covered the fifty miles in an hour and 
fifty eight minutes. 


THE EARNINGS .OF A GOLF CHAMPION. 


Some energetic person, by a series of 
calculations, has reached the conclu- 
sion that there are more than a million 
golf players in the United States. This 
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history of the sport, prepared golfers in 
America for remarkable exhibitions; 
yet they did not expect to see the mar- 
velous accuracy and control of the ball 
that makes Vardon the foremost man 
at the game. Players who have devoted 
months to learning how to stand in 
exact positions to make certain strokes, 
and in studying many other set rules, 





THE DESTRUCTION OF THE MOST FAMOUS AND HISTORIC THEATER IN THE WORLD—THE BURNING OF THE 
THEATRE FRANGAIS, IN PARIS, ON MARCH 8. 


sounds utterly incredible, but certain 
it is that all the players of the game 
have been greatly influenced by the visit 
of Harry Vardon to this country. His 
playing was a revelation to golf enthu- 
siasts, and he has destroyed many cher- 
ished ideals in ruthless fashion. Of 
course the fact that he not only is open 
champion of Great Britain, but is ac- 
knowledged to be the best golfer in the 


were astonished and pained to learn that 
Vardon looks upon these things with 
amused contempt. His principal rule is 
easy and natural play. 

Vardon came to the United States in 
the interests of a manufacturing firm. 
His missionary work has proved most 
successful from every viewpoint. Clubs 
which have invited him to their links 
have been told that he will not appear 
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for less than one hundred and twenty 
five dollars a day, and in some instances 
he has received twice as much—which 
indicates that it is really more profitable 
to be a golf champion than most things. 

Vardon had all the engagements he 
could fill, and it is expected that he will 
return to the United States this month 
for another tour of the country. 


The effort of Senator Chandler, of 
New Hampshire, to abolish “leave to 
print ” in the Congressional Record may 
not have increased his 
popularity among the 
members. That official 
publication is always 
burdened with effusions 
which Senators and Rep- 
resentatives wish to get 
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function as a chronicle of the actual 
proceedings of Congress, does not appeal 
to politicians who have found the full 
license most useful. 

a BS * * 

It is significant that of the sixty seven 
men who were graduated from West 
Point in 797, twenty recently held a re- 
union at the Army and Navy Club in 
Manila. No fewer than thirty three 
members of the class are in service in 
the Philippines. 

For many years it has been the fate 
of the West Point gradu- 
ate to be assigned to some 
obsectire army post in the 
West, where of late years 
he has not had a taste even 
of Indian fighting. Un- 
less some avocation out- 








THE PROPOSED MONUMENT TO BE ERECTED IN NEW YORK TO THE BARON AND BARONESS DE HIRSCH, THE 
GREAT JEWISH PHILANTHROPISTS. 


From the model designed by George E. Bissell. 


into print without cost to themselves. 
The evil is particularly outrageous 
just before a national campaign. A 
member has not had the slightest diffi- 
culty in having his stump speeches set 
forth at full length in the Record, and 
this is the mildest form of the abuse, for 
in some instances controversial volumes 
have been inserted entire. His frank 
permits a member of Congress to send 
copies to all his constituents, if he 
pleases, and without expending a penny 
of his own either for the printing or the 
mailing. 

Senator Chandler’s attempt to do 
away with all this, and to confine the 
government journal to its legitimate 


side his regular duties attracted him, 
the young soldier had nothing to do but 
to grow old as gracefully as possible 
while waiting for his superiors to die, so 
that he could be promoted. The Phil- 
ippine war has meant much for the 
young American officers. Several of 
these who attended the Manila reunion 
have already distinguished themselves, 
like Lieutenant James N. Munro, of the 
Fourth Cavalry, who captured Bayom- 
bong, and Lieutenant F. T. Arnold, of 
the same regiment, who planted the flag 
over the town of Biacnabato. And 
while these youngsters have been willing 
to take all necessary chances, they have 
not been foolish in securing honors. 














A TYPICAL SUITE OF ROOMS IN 





HUTCHINSON HALL, ONE OF YALE’S FINEST DORMITORIES. 


College Rooms and Their Traditions. 


BY EDWARD BOLTWOOD. 


THE PLACE THAT IS THE AMERICAN UNDERGRADUATE’S HOME DURING THE YEARS 


WHOSE ASSOCIATIONS AND INFLUENCES LAST THROUGHOUT LATER LIFE. 

















The real charm of a college room lies not in its looks nor its location, 
but in the company to be met there, All the fine, curious, and picturesque 
furnishings in the world will not render it attractive if good fellowship be 
lacking. It is the recollection of what went on within the four walls of his 
college home that endears it to the heart of the graduate, and as a result it 
is not safe to estimate a student’s allowance by the condition or situation 
of his habitation. 

Coliege rooms are seldom furnished newly throughout, and that ac- 
counts for their prevailing similarity. The conventional college rooms and 
dormitories were not constructed with an eye to the picturesque, and it is 
difficult to avoid monotony in their arrangement. Vanderbilt Hall at Yale 
is an exception to this rule, and in its design care was taken to assist the 
inmates in securing effects of artistic comfort. 





























HEN Mr. Oldboy of the class of 
1860 pays a visit to the college 

where he was graduated, he sees many 
sights which stir him pleasantly. The 
buildings, old and new, the green stretch 









of the campus, even the familiar face of 
the chapel clock, set his memory tin- 
gling. But his chief point of interest is 
not in library or laboratory, nor in any 
public thing; it is in the college room 
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which was his forty 
years ago. After 
shaking hands with 
his former classmates, 
that is where he wants ‘ie 9 
to go. No wonder, \’~ j 


either, for there he : aba 


first felt. the charm 


of having four. walls Othe RK 


-¥)| 


s. 
to call his own, and 


there he learned, con- 
sciously or not, most 
of the precious 
college lessons 
which come 
neither from 
professors nor 
from books. 


The occupant of i nt \ 
a college room _47 3% 


a Co 


has a feeling of independent ownership 
in it which delights his youthful soul. 
To most students it is a new experience, 
and doubly pleasant on that account. 


COLLEGE DORMITORIES OVERCROWDED. 


But it is a pleasure which is not open 
to all the under classmen' whose names 
are in the catalogues, for nowadays not 


TWO ROOMS AT HARVARD WHICH ILLUSTRATE THE METHODS OF DECORA- 
TION POPULAR AMONG THE STUDENTS THERE, 
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every student 
can live in an 
out and out col- 
lege room in the 
proper interpre- 
tation of the 
phrase. There 
are only a few 
colleges in this 
country where the 
regular dormitories 
are large enough to 
provide for all of the 
undergraduates, and 
where the surplus 
student population 
is not driven to the 
conventional shelter 
of private lodging 
houses. Freshmen 
are more particular- 
ly liable to this igno- 
miny. Last year 
there were three hundred and eleven 
students in the freshman class at Prince- 
ton, and only one hundred and thirty 
two of them lived in the college build- 
ings. The total of the »resent two 
lower classes in Yale College is six 
hundred and forty two men, and of this 
number three hundred and thirty two 
cannot room on the campus. Of the 
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ANOTHER ROOM 





IN VANDERBILT HALL, WHERE A YALE MAN HAS BESTOWED SPECIAL 
THOUGHT ON THE APPEARANCE OF HIS QUARTERS. 

















nine hundred and seventy nine sopho- 
mores and freshmen at Harvard, six 
hundred and sixty three live in private 
lodging and apartment houses. 

The ordinary boarding house affords 
a pretty poor substitute for the genuine 
college room. It is a commonplace af- 
fair. So far as his surroundings are con- 
cerned, the lodger therein loses his 
student character. There are no tra- 
ditions lingering about a _ boarding 
house. It is not possible to achieve 
much real and distinctive college effect 
in the way of decoration. The landlady 
is a perpetual menace to artistic and 
cozy disorder. She insists on setting 
things to rights according to her 
own ideas. She forbids the material 
embellishment of wall paper and wood- 
work. She sweeps, dusts, and “ tidies 
up.” The broom and the duster are of 
course employed in real college rooms, 
but on a more free handed and generous 
scale than obtains in private houses. 
The oppressive ceremony known as 


“ tidying up ” is also observed in college 
dormitories when absolutely necessary. 


WEST POINT QUARTERS MODELS OF 
NEATNESS. 

The preeise neatness and cleanliness 
of the sleeping quarters at West Point, 
however, would move to envy the most 
scrupulous housekeeper in the world. 
The cadets are their own chambermaids, 
and every detail, down to the folding of 
the blankets and the position of the 
water pitcher, is strictly ordained by the 
military regulations. At Yale the col- 
lege rooms are generally cared for by 
colored men, known, for purely rhe- 
torical reasons, as “sweeps” ; and at 
Harvard a similar duty is intrusted to 
the “ goodies,” weird but faithful sisters 
of an age that is no longer uncertain. 
At most colleges a private servant 
is obtainable at a low stipend, several 
rooms clubbing together to obtain the 
general benefit of his services. The 
engagement of such a functionary does 








COLLEGE ROOMS AND THEIR TRADITIONS. 


not often produce any noticeable im- 
provement in the appearance of the 
apartments, but his employers 
sometimes gain in him a guide, 
philosopher, and friend, whose 
varied and long experience with 
the undercurrents of college life 
are of the greatest practical value 
on critical occasions. 

Although the collegiate au- 
thorities exercise a more or less 
active supervision over a student’s 
ménage in a dormitory, and allow 
him assistance in the labor of 
housekeeping and in the ordering 
of his habitation, they usually 
leave its adornment and furnish- 
ing to the dictates of his fancy. 
He may have two chairs or twelve, 
or none at all, if he prefers 
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is for two tenants to occupy together 
one set of rooms. Thus any unconven- 










































WHERE THE CADETS SLEEP AT WEST POINT—-HERE THE YOUNG SOLDIERS 
LEARN TO BE THEIR OWN CHAMBERMAIDS, AND EVERY DETAIL, DOWN 
TO THE POSITION OF THE WATER PITCHER, IS GOVERNED 
BY MILITARY REGULATIONS. 





the oriental fash- 
ion of sitting on 
the floor. He may 
% cover the walls 
Fa with circus post- 
ers or with tap- 
estry or he may leave them bare, he may 
maintain an aquarium in his fireplace, he 
may sleep in a hammock if he chooses 


tionality of taste on the part of one of 
the roommates is likely to be held in 
check by the conservatism of the other; 
but when two bold eccentrics happen to 
be united in one domicile some daring 
experiments in interior decoration and 
household economy are sure to result. 


THE SAMENESS OF COLLEGE ROOMS. 





and utilize his bedroom for a photograph 
gallery. The customary arrangement 


Yet with all this possible liberty of 
invention, an inspection of photographs 
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of American college 

2 —™ rooms gives one the 
® impression that most 
of them belong in 

appearance to one well defined and dis- 
tinct type—that such, at least, was the 
case at the time the various photo- 
graphs were taken. The observer can- 
not always escape the suspicion that 
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(and it is a solemn and significant agree- 
ment, upon which much depends) are 
confronted first of all by the necessity of 
providing furniture. If their rooms 
have just been vacated by departing 
seniors, their problem is of course com- 
paratively easy. The new tenants buy 
the contents of the room, presumably at 
second hand prices, and move in. On 









































A STUDY IN WHITE DORMITORY, ONE OF THE COLLEGE BUILDINGS IN HIGH FAVOR WITH YALE MEN 
BECAUSE OF ITS MANY CONVENIENCES. 


some of these apartments have put on 
smug company manners for the benefit 
of the camera. 

The fact that college rooms are so 
seldom furnished newly throughout by 
their occupants is undoubtedly one of 
the reasons for the similarity which 
they bear to one another. Two students 
who have made an agreement to share 
the usual study and pair of bedrooms 


such occasions it is reported that wily 
upper classmen have sold even the radi- 
ator and the gas meter to their guileless 
successors, who were not aware of the 
fixed character of these conveniences. 
In any event, the purchase of new fur- 
niture is consid- 

ered prodigal. A ®y 
desk or a divan is 

handed down, at a 


sais 

















constantly decreasing valuation, through 
a dozen or so of college generations. 
Legends gather around these time hon- 
ored heirlooms. I knew a Dartmouth 
man who professed to believe that he 
was sleeping nightly on 
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designed with an eye for the unconven- 
tional and picturesque as far as their in- 
terior plans are concerned. There are 
exceptions, such as Vanderbilt Hall at 
Yale, where a good deal of care was taken 








Daniel Webster’s bedstead. 
NECESSITIES OF STU- 
DENT LIFE. 


THE 


Thus certain features of 
his room are looked upon as 
necessities by the average 
student, and he permits him- 
self little variation in the 
selection and arrangement 
of them. The flat topped 
study desk, where two can 
work at once, is probably 
the most persistent charac- 
teristic; next comes the 
window seat, usually so 
placed as to absorb the genial 



































to avoid monot- 
ony among the 
different sets of 
apartments and 
to assist the in- 
mates in securing 
effects of artistic 
comfort. But as 
a rule the interior 
architecture is 
painfully severe 
and cold. For 
health’s sake the 
ceilings are high, 
and the lofty ex- 
panse of wall ter- 
rifies the amateur 
in mural decora- 
tion, who resorts 














A COZY SUITE IN SMITH COLLEGE. 


warmth of the steam heater underneath 
it. With thoughtful prudence, the 
chandelier is made the repository of 
most of the inflammable material in the 
room, and the college flag is conspicuous 
upon the walls. The book shelves, the 
easy chair, and perhaps a lounge, com- 
plete the conventional equipment. 

Nor are modern college dormitories 


THE TENDENCY OF THE GIRL STUDENT IS 
TO MAKE HER SITTING ROOM HOMELIKE RATHER THAN PICTURESQUE. 





frantically to pho- 
tographs, _ bunt- 
ing, posters. If 
there is a fireplace, it is one of the 
anemic, sanitary sort, which seems to 
say plainly, “I am only a ventilator.” 
Not often are there any relieving cor- 
ners other than the four essential ones. 
The windows and doors are designed 
with geometrical exactness. To give 
such boxlike regularity a hospitable tone 
is something of a problem, and the solu- 
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tions, as may be seen, are occasionally 
desperate. 

In the older dormitories, however, the 
ceilings are cheerfully close to the floor, 
and the open fireplaces look eagerly 
ready for business. Economy of space 
was not a fundamental theory in the 
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fection of a modern dormitory such con- 
venience would not be attainable. 


OF VIRGINIA’S ORIGINAL 
DORMITORY. 


UNIVERSITY 


At the University of Virginia, where 
the older buildings were designed by 









































A BRYN MAWR STUDY, WITH THE INEVITABLE TEA TABLE, WHICH FORMS AN ESSENTIAL ADJUNCT TO A 
COLLEGE GIRL’S ESTABLISHMENT. 


building of them, and the walls of the 
rooms are not uncompromising planes. 
Even the floors share this dissipated 
tendency to be unconventional. A 
senior living in ancient Massachusetts 
Hall at Cambridge narrated how he 
used to sit reading by his window with 
the arm of his chair fastened by a hook 
to the wainscoting. When he wished 
another volume he had only to detach 
the hook, and without further effort on 
his part, the 
slope of the 
floor would 
gentle carry 
thechair—the 
same being on 
-asters— 
across the 
room to 
bookease. In 
the chill per- 





Thomas Jefferson according to his own 
original notions, there is a singular 
dormitory, one story high and permit- 
ting the owner of each room to enter it 
directly from the campus, without the 
necessity for hall or stairway. Here, in 
number thirteen, Edgar Allan Poe 
dreamed away some of his days before 
going to the Military Academy at West 
Point. 

It is worth while, perhaps, to note 
that the fair undergraduates at Vassar 
and Wellesley and Bryn Mawr cope with 
the difficulties of college room adorn- 
ment in a far more successful manner 
than is observable at institutions where 
learning is dispensed to their brothers. 


‘There is more individuality displayed, a 


greater variety of taste, more original 
devices for securing a happy coincidence 
of comfort and grace. In some respects 
this superiority is in the highest degree 
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natural, in others it arouses a mild sur-_ regards the deliberate adornment of his 
prise. Judging by her rooms, the col- room with only a spasmodic interest at 





lege girl is less 
imitative than the 
college boy, and 
the popular — or 
unpopular—adage 
which has some 
bearing on women 
and a_ flock of 
sheep is found 
here, as elsewhere, 
to have other ap- 
plications. The 
students at 
women’s colleges 
doubtless rely 
more on_ social 
amenities indoors 
than do under- 
‘ graduates of the 
male kind, and 
are willing to 
devote more care 
and thought to the 


best. A unique 
or striking result 
is effected rather 
by aecident than 
by intention. He 
moves in- with 
mild enthusiasm, 
and for one or two 
days is in a 
chronic tangle of 
picture wires and 
eurtains and af- 
flicted by a block- 
ade of books and 
furniture. From 
this he emerges 
with half a heart, 
and it is hard to 
revive his activity. 
The prospects of 
visits from. the 








TWO DAINTY ROOMS AT WELLESLEY, IN WHICH THE FEMININE KNACK OF 
GETTING BOTH COMFORT AND GRACE IS STRIKINGLY JLLUSTRATED. 


finish of their domestic surroundings. photographer or from important per- 


MALE STUDENTS CARE LITTLE FOR 
DECORATION. 


sons of the other sex sometimes induce a 
renaissance; but the rule is that as the 
room is “ fixed ” at first, so it remains to 


Be this as it may, it must be acknowl- the end, and although it is an undeni- 
edged that the ordinary college student able fact that the picture which hangs 























crookedly in the corner would appear to 
far better advantage over the mantel, in 
the corner it is likely to remain for all 
time. Any revision or refitting is out 
of the question. The broken sofa leg 
is shored up by means of the Greek 
lexicon; the hole which Puffer burned 
in the carpet with sparks from his pipe 
is masked by pulling a corner of the rug 
over it. Fortunately there is a useful 
and very convenient superstition at all 
colleges which teaches that tobacco 
ashes are extremely discouraging to 
moths. 

Influences of neither wealth nor 
poverty seem to affect this easy non- 
chalance. In fact, it is not safe to esti- 
mate a student’s allowance by the con- 
dition of his room, or even by its situa- 
tion. Rentals, of course, vary consider- 
ably; at our leading universities they 
range from thirty to three hundred and 
fifty dollars for the college year. The 
institutions do not care to derive any 
substantial profit from this source. 
The most expensive room at the Univer- 
sity of Virginia is listed in the catalogue 
at a rental of only fifty dollars. The 
richest undergraduate in college may be 
the occupant of one of the cheaper 
rooms, for no reason except inclination 
or because he wants to live with some 
classmate who cannot afford to pay a 
higher price. 


THE REAL ATTRACTION OF A COLLEGE 
ROOM. 


And this suggests that real attraction 
of a college room, that intimate charm 
which cannot be caught by any camera 
whatsoever. For it is natural that a 
student should not care very much 
about the looks of his room, and his 
apathy, whether he knows it or not, is 
quite reasonable. All the fine, curious, 
and picturesque furnishings in the 
world will not make a good college 
room. “A fig for your bill of fare,” 
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said Swift; “show me your bill of com- 
pany.” The gray haired graduate does 
not wish to recall the material things in 
his old room, it is the remembrance of 
what went on therein which endears its 
picture to his heart. It has been the 
scene of making many friends, of build- 
ing many castles in the air and watching 
them tumble down again, of working 
and idling during days and nights, about 
which it does a man good to think. In 
this way some college dormitories for 
more than a century have been made 
the repositories of the gayest and the 
gravest memories of hundreds and 
thousands of men. After a time do the 
walls of college rooms absorb the essence 
of such recollections? That they do so 
is, I dare say, occasionally the fancy of 
the cadets at West Point who have had 
the same bare cell where Grant or Sheri- 
dan slept. The boy at Bowdoin who 
finds that he has the bedroom and the 
study where Nathaniel Hawthorne once 
lived is likely to have the same notion at 
times. 


CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW’S POPULARITY AT 
YALE. 


I remember a freshman at New Haven 
who found the impressive words “ C. 
M. Depew, 56,” branded as by a hot 
poker on the inside of his closet door, 
and who immediately was conscious of a 
delightful relationship with that emi- 
nent Senator. It somewhat shattered 
his proud confidence thenext morning to 
be informed that the same name, so pop- 
ular at Yale, was conspicuously embla- 
zoned on most of the closet doors in the 
old Brick Row. To place it there was a 
regulation method of decoration; it was 
held to be a fine sight to show to visitors 
from home. 

But for one night, at any rate, the 
freshman’s room was redolent with the 
sweet savor of pleasant and distin- 
guished tradition. 


LIFE’S SLATE. 


REASON may dictate, judgment write, 
Wisdom approve what’s writ ; 

Love, with his dart, puts all to flight, 
Laughs, and erases it. 


Albert E. Peters. 
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SOLDIERS OF THE RAIL. 


BY CY WARMAN. 


THE PERSONNEL OF THE CREWS WHO RUN THE GREAT WESTERN FREIGHTERS, 
WHENCE THEY COME, AND WHAT MANNER OF FOLK THEY ARE— 
BY ONE OF THEM. 











describes him. 


army. 





Time was when the brakeman on a freight train was a reckless rough 
who followed railroading as a pieasure. 
‘sa cross between a highwayman and a Hooligan,’’ as Mr. Warman 


The brakeman—who has always been looked upon as representative of 
the whole train crew—has kept pace with the development of the operating 
of railroads as a business. Today he is a good citizen, who pays taxes 
directly, instead of through a saloonkeeper, as formerly. 

Trainmen work long and hard, and danger is;their playfellow. The ratio 
of deaths tothe number employed is greater on a railroad than in the 
They are brave by nature, cautious by training, and good men by 
virtue of discipline on the rail and in their homes. 


He was profoundly disrespectable, 


























Firty gallant captains, with their crews, abide at 
Sarnia, 
Waking up at Sarnia with the waking morn; 
Fifty sweethearts, wives, and mothers watch and 
wait at Sarnia 
For the men who ship at Sarnia to sail around 
the Horn. 


N the other side of Sarnia, a hun- 
dred miles or so, I leaned my 

wheel against the fence, threw myself 
on the grassy bank, and watched the 
trains go by. Short “ jerkwater” 
trains, that will leave the main line pres- 
ently and follow a branch to the end of 
the track; mixed trains for thin com- 
munities; accommodation trains that 
stop at flag stations; local freights for 
local business; limited trains that crash 
’ by like huge projectiles from cannons; 
and now and then, always East bound, 
a big freight. These are the “ bread- 
winners,” these dingy freight trains, 
and not the local, nor the luxurious lim- 
ited, which is only an extravagant hotel 
in transit. They are important, these 


big freights, not only to the stockhold- 
ers, but to the rest of the world as well. 
Along a half score or more of trans- 


continental trails today these dimly 
painted freight trains fare, bearing the 
surplus of the new world to make good 
the shortage of the old. Here comes a 
double header. A slim eight wheeler 
in front, a mighty mogul on the train, 
and between the tail of her tank and the 
caboose, fifty loads—two thousand tons 
of beef for the beef eaters of Great 
Britain. That train will swing round 
via Buffalo, and so to New York, over 
the Lehigh or the Central or some other 
road. 

Not far behind the export beef train 
comes a train of silk. This, of course, 
is in from the Orient by the back gate, 
destined for New York. 

A big, black consolidation is climbing 
up the long grade with thirty solid, tight 
sealed box cars—wheat for Liverpool. 
That goes to Portland by the way of 
Montreal. 

Over behind me, on the line that car- 
ries the West bound business, I hear the 
steady roar of another mogul with a 
mile of empties. Did you ever see a 
through train of empties going East? 
The resourceful West can always load— 














wheat or meat, corn or Coxeys—some- 
thing seems ever to be waiting ship- 
ment. Of eighteen hundred cars that 
went West this way yesterday only three 
hundred were loaded. No wonder 
America is growing rich. 

Whew! Here comes an express en- 
gine with twenty cars of cattle. The 
engineman’s orders probably read, 
“Run extra, Wiggletown to Waggle- 
town, avoiding regular trains.” Noth- 
ing is said about speed, and that means 
that he is to use his judgment and make 
the best time possible. 

The smoke of the stock train has 
scarcely blown away when the limited, 
East bound, brushes by, followed by an- 
other eight wheeler. Twenty cars; and 
the way she handles them suggests a 
train load of straw hats. No, it’s tea, 
from ’Frisco for New York. 

Naturally, now, my mind wanders 
from these trains to the trainmen— 
from this marvelous machine of trans- 
portation to the men who manipulate 
it. Who are they? Where did they 
come from and where are they going? 
How did they know this morning that 
they were wanted ? 


WILERE THE MEN COME FROM. 


Let us see. This freight, to be sure, 
originated in Chicago, and some of it in 
the far West, for there are “Q” cars, 
Santa Fé, Southern and Central Pacific 
ears, Union and Northern Pacific, Rio 
Grande, and Great Northern cars, be- 
sides codfish cars from the Boston & 
Maine going back with beans. But the 
men originate at Wiggletown. That is 
a division station. Hundreds of men 
run in and out of Wiggletown, but no 
man runs through. 

Wiggletown is also at the end of a 
tunnel, and through this slender bore, 
which sags under a river, flows such a 
stream of traffic that it requires fifty 
crews, fifty conductors, and a hundred 
brakemen, fifty locomotives, with a hun- 
dred enginemen, to handle the freight 
alone. It takes a good part of the time 
of a few more people to handle this two 
hundred and fifty men. 

Now, the trainmaster knew yesterday 
afternoon that this stock train was com- 
ing, and left a note for the chief des- 
patcher, saying: “ Look out for stock 
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extra Hast tomorrow morning—rush 
em.” 

And so, when the “ split trick ” man 
came on at 4 Pp. M. he found this note 
and shoved it over to the “ death trick ” 
man, who commenced at midnight. As 
a majority of trains, both freight and 
passenger, leave terminal stations in the 
early evening or the early morning, the 
two night despatchers have to order the 
crews. No order is made for regular 
runs, though the crews are always called 
by a caller, who goes to the home of 
the man whose name is in his book, and 
calls him half an hour or an hour (ac- 
cording to the rules) before leaving 
time. The man signs his name and 
enters the time. 

The enginemen are in the motive 
power department, the trainmen in the 
train service, so from the trainmaster’s 
office the order for a crew goes in dupli- 
cate, one copy to the roundhouse for 
the engines, the other to the yardmaster 
for the trainmen. 

The first train ordered out this morn- 
ing was the stock train. “ Run extra 
East at 5:45.” 


HOW A CREW IS MADE UP. 


In the roundhouse and in the yard- 
master’s office hangs a blackboard, ruled 
and lettered for the engineers and fire- 
men, for conductors and brakemen. 
Upon the receipt of the order from the 
trainmaster’s office, bearing always the 
trainmaster’s initials, the foreman in 
the roundhouse, and the yardmaster in 
his office, proceed to fill up the board. 
They take the first name in the register 
following the name of the last man out. 





ENGINEER. FIREMAN, TIME. 
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The board in the yardmaster’s office 
is the same, save that the word “ Con- 
ductor ” is printed in the place of “ En- 
gineer,” and the names of the brakemen 
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are written where the firemen are found 
on the roundhouse board. 
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From these boards the callers take 
the names and call the crews. 

This crew, they know from much ex- 
perience, will not be hard to find. Fra- 
ser owns his house, Shea has a little cot- 
tage of his own near the yards, Kelly, 
who runs “ passenger ” extra, lives at 
the leading hotel; Burke at a railroad 
boarding house, and the fireman at home 
with his mother. 


SIGNING THE CALL BOOK. 


They sign the book from 4:40 to 4:50, 
and by 5:15 the wives of the married 
men have hot coffee made on an oil 
stove, bread and butter or boiled eggs, 
which the men swallow in seven min- 
utes. The single fellows take a cup of 
warm slop and a tough sandwich from 
the top of a high counter. 

“What ye out on?” asks the lunch 
counter girl-of Burke as he hangs one 
leg over the high stool. 

“ Stock extra.” 

“ Back Sunday?” 

“T don’t think. What’s ut to ye?” 

“ Oh—nothing.” 

A couple of stock men come in, and 
when the girl has given them coffee and 
sinkers she comes back, cocks her plump 
elbows on the edge of the counter, and 
looks into Burke’s face. 

“T don’t seem to saw much freeze 
*round here when I am in,” says the 
brakeman. 

The girl smiles mischievously, and 
there is a twinkle in her eye. 

“Look here, girl ”—and Burke low- 
ers his voice—“ ef you don’t stop chasin’ 
round with that four dollar a week 
counterjumper—that monkey backed 
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bicycler—I’ll make a runnin’ switch uf 
him one o’ these nights, and then [ll 
shake you cold. That’s straight,” he 
adds, looking back from the door. 

The girl kisses the tips of her fingers 
and gives him a smile in which an ob- 
serving person might detect a shade of 
sadness, for she knows, in her woman’s 
heart, that trainmen often go out and 
never come in again, and she likes 
Burke. 

Fraser kisses his sleeping baby good 
by. His wife holds his rough, toil 
stained hand between hers for a mo- 
ment, and the door closes behind him. 

“Don’t get up, mother,” says the 
fireman. “T’ll get a bite at the lunch 
room,” and he marches away with a 
mother’s heart and a mother’s love, and 
a mother’s prayer goes up for his safe 
return. 

Mrs. Shea, the bride of a month, leaps 
from her bed to sign the book for her 
husband, and has his coffee ready by 
the time he is dressed. With a young. 
wife’s devotion she dreads his going, 
more now than in the days when he 
kissed her good by at the gate and went 
away singing: 


Seven days from Sarnia! 
Oh, girls, oh, girls, be true. 


And so these land sailors—these sol- 
diers of the rail—say good by to those 
they love, and, smiling or singing, “ go 
into action.” 


THE PERILS OF RAILROADING, 


It may be some of them will never 
go out again. More men are killed in 
the United States railway mail service, 
in proportion to the number employed, 
than fall in action in the United States 
army. They are all brave men living 
—all heroes dead; the only difference 
being that the railroader gets a stick in 
the local paper, a resolution of regret in 
the lodge, and, if there be anything hor- 
rible in his death, a mention in the As- 
sociated Press despatches. The soldier 
gets a window in the cathedral or a 
monument in the park. I do not grudge 
the dead soldier his glory, but I do say 
that these men are equally heroic, and 
the one is not less a man, and of no less 
importance to the progress of the world, 
than the other. 

















Down the road, a hundred miles or 
so, they will pull the pin on this engine. 
Fraser and Macdonald will go back light, 
or with a string of empties, but Kelly, 
Burke, and Shea, with a fresh engine, 
will go on to the end of the division. 
There they will sleep and rest, and early 
tomorrow the caller will come pound- 
ing on the way car door. One man will 
probably sign for all, although, strictly 
speaking, that is against the rules. The 
hind men will put the kettle on for the 
coffee and prepare breakfast, while the 
head brakeman goes down to the round- 
house to let the engine out. The con- 
ductor will stroll over to the tele- 
graph office to get running orders, and 
to learn, incidentally, their destination. 
They may be going to Fort Erie, or 
away up to Toronto, and back to Wig- 

letown by the Northern line, over 
which the bulk of the West bound busi- 
ness goes. If they are in extra good 
luck they may go almost directly back 
home. If the “moon” is hard against 
them they may go half way, double back, 
and then go “ round the horn,” as they 
call it, which will keep them away a 
week or more. It is this complicated 
system, with no less than three main 
and many branch lines, that makes the 
going and coming of the men uncertain, 
and out of this uncertainty comes the 
song that you will hear them singing 
as they go about their work: 
Seven days from Sarnia! 
Oh, girls, oh, girls, be true; 
Seven days from Sarnia, 
And every thought of you. 

These “home crews,’ as they are 
called, live on board the train. Their 
way cars, or cabooses, are complete for 
light housekeeping. There are a small 
stove, a refrigerator, and a cupboard in 
which they keep their bright granite 
dishes. Coffee, bread, potatoes, and ba- 
con they have always, and often eggs, 
fresh meat, fish, and fowl. In summer 
they do not want for vegetables. They 
live much better, and a great deal 
cheaper, than they could by patronizing 
cheap lunch rooms. 


LIFE ON A WAY TRAIN. 


The little family in a way car usually 
dwells in peace. Each man knows his 
work, The rear brakeman is, as the 
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song indicates, the chief cook. The head 
brakeman brings the coai and water and 
makes himself generally useful. The 
conductor is captain of the ship. When 
out on the road he is the boss of. the 
train from the pilot to the flags on the 
caboose. He gets the orders and gives 
the signals. The engineer manages the 
engine, regulates the speed, and shares 
with the conductor the risk of running 
for a siding in the face of a passenger 
train. He shares, also, the punishment 
meted out by the management for fail- 
ure to make the meeting point. Every 
mishap, every delay report, is a mark 
against a man, and, as they are all look- 
ing for promotion, they strive not to be- 
come too familiar with the color of the 
carpet on the floor of the superintend- 
ent’s office. 

The fireman hopes to be an engineer. 
The engineer will hold his job, and may, 
if intelligent, fairly well educated, tact- 
ful, good natured, sober, industrious, 
and something of a machinist, become 
foreman of a roundhouse, and possibly 
division master mechanic. 

The brakeman will be a conductor; 
the conductor hopes to be a division 
mje, via the trainmaster’s of- 

ce. 

The prospect of promotion is the 
mainspring of hope in the breast of the 
man who watches from the engine cab, 
leans from the cupola, or walks the nar- 
row plank on the top of the swaying box 
car. 

And for every man out on the road 
working for promotion there is a woman 
—mother, wife, sweetheart, or sister— 
back at the division station working, 
waiting, hoping, praying to the end that 
the labors of those they love may be 
made lighter, their wages raised, and, 
above all, that they may be worthy of 
promotion when it comes. 

In no walk of life is the infiuence of 
good women upon the men they reach 
of more importance than is the influence 
of the women of this great “middle 
class” in the railway world. The 
mother’s prayer, the wife’s tears, the 
sister’s love, and the sweetheart’s smile 
quiet the mind, steady the hand, stay 
the feet, and cheer the heart of the rail- 
roader, during long “lay overs” away 
from home. So the influence of woman 
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upon the quarter of a million of these 
sailors of the rail on this continent is of 
real benefit to society. It makes the 
men more watchful when out on the 
road, and in that way woman does her 
share towards making travel in America 
not only bewilderingly swift, but safer 
than staying at home. 

Woman need not suppose that be- 
cause of her physique and the cut of her 
clothes she is unfit for the work of fir- 
ing a locomotive or fighting a ship, she 
isno good. The flagman down the track 
is often worth more to the company 
than the forty men and a steam shovel 
working around the bend. 


WHERE A WOMAN’S INFLUENCE COMES IN. 


You would be amazed at the tact and 
diplomacy of the class of women of 
which I am writing. They never lose 
an opportunity to put their sons, hus- 
bands, or lovers in the best light. In 
numberless little ways they help. Often 
a woman who keeps a boarding house 
will take a mother’s interest in the 
homeless bachelor boys who board with 
her. She will see that they do not fall 
asleep again after signing the call book, 
and will look after their clothes, to see 
that they have the luxury of a clean suit 
occasionally. 

Of all the wonderful improvements 
in the railroad business, the most re- 
markable is the evolution of the train- 
man from a swaggering, swearing, beer 
swallowing cross between a highway- 
man and a Hooligan to the respectable 
head of a family, who takes a daily pa- 
per, reads the magazines, pays rent or 
taxes, and votes. 

Look at the short string of bobbing 
“ dinkeys ” behind the De Witt Clinton, 
the first railway train run in America, 
and then at the Sunset, the California, 
the Denver, the Lake Shore, or the Im- 
perial Limited, and know that the im- 


provement in the American trainman 
has been as marked as that of the train 
during the last half dozen decades. 

And this finished product, the train- 
man of today, after giving due credit 
to railway managers, who make and en- 
force the rules of the road, is the re- 
sult of the softening, refining, uplifting 
influence of woman. 


MAKING UP TIME ON A FREIGHT. 


Observe the freight crew, homeward 
bound. How they work and scheme to 
make time! The eye of the fireman is 
constantly on the steam gauge, and 
every pound of steam he makes the en- 
gineer uses. Kelly, the conductor, 
walks over the top of the train so as to 
reach the telegraph office ahead of the 
caboose. When he rushes out with an 
order, Shea, the hind man, runs forward 
with it. Already the engineer, taking 
the signal of the conductor, has opened 
the throttle, and as the train rolls slow- 
ly away he reads his orders. 

Their instructions give them ten 
minutes on the time of number three, 
the limited, and now the fireman 
“humps.” Burke is out on the pilot as 
they slow to take the siding, and has 
the switch over before the train has 
come to a stop. While they wait on 
the side track for the limited to pass, 
Burke stands away up near the west 
switch. He has selected a broad, smooth 
tie, and with his cap pulled down, his 
hands in his pockets, he is whistling or 
singing in clog time, and the men on 
the engine watching him know that his 
feet are dancing: 

Seven days from Sarnia! 

Oh, girls, oh, girls, be true; 
Seven days from Sarnia, 

And every thought of you. 
The hind man cooks the coffee 

In the dawn of the morn— 


Seven days from Sarnia, 
Sailing ’round the Horn! 





A SUMMER PICTURE. 


WHITE sails that nod and dip on sunlit seas. 
Sweet summer meadows and a cloudless sky 
With sailing bird and dipping butterfly. 
A grove so far from city fret and roar 
That one who scoffs forgets and prays once more 
In God’s dim whispering temple of the trees. 


Albert Bigelow Paine. 
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BY MAX PEMBERTON. 


SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED. 
ALFRED HILLIARD, who tells the story, is an English captain of hussars, who, after an ugly fall re- 


ceived while fox hunting, has come to France to recuperate. 
When duty takes the colonel to Calais, the young Eng- 


whose daughter Agnes he speedily falls in love. 


lishman goes also, and is here joined by his chum Harry Fordham, an English parson. 


At Pau he meets Colonel Lepeletier, with 
At Calais Hilliard 


encounters Robert Jeffery, an old schoolfellow, who is masquerading as a Frenchman under the name 
Sadi Martel, and is employed as an engineer on some mysterious government works near by. Shortly 
afterwards, while Hilliard is visiting the colonel’s house, the old Frenchman, who is aware of his affection 
for his daughter, warns him that Agnes can never be his, and beseeches him, for reasons which he cannot 


divulge, to leave Calais. 


goes to, collect his scattered thoughts, he returns to his lodgings. 


Hilliard takes his departure, and after a solitary hour upon the beach, where he 


Here he finds Jeffery, who speaks 


jokingly about his abrupt departure from the colonel’s domicile. 





III (Continued). 
“7 DID? Oh, I'm all right. 


business.” 

“Down on the bathing shore, eh? 
Well, I won’t intrude. Meet me by 
moonlight alone, eh, ete.? But I 
thought it was an offshore wind, and 
you puzzled me.” 

“'That must have been annoying.” 

“Oh, it was! Id made up the story, 
and you come along and alter the best 
chapter. Old colonel, young daughter, 
milord the Englishman. Colonel’s duty 
compels him to say no. Mustn’t pal 
with the English. Milord the English- 
man bounces out of the house and goes 
to sharpen a sword on the pier buttress. 
Coffee for two tomorrow and daughter’s 
tears to sweeten it. Say, she’s a pretty 
girl.” 

He had touched me to the quick, as 
the saying goes, and another word 
might have sent him headlong from the 
room. But a sentence he had spoken 
bitted my tongue, and brought me to a 
point of curiosity beyond any I had 
touched. 

“What particular duty put upon 
Colonel Lepeletier by his command at 
Calais should cause him to show me in- 
civility? ” I asked carelessly, hiding my 
annoyance under a pretense of amuse- 
ment. He answered it offhand. 

“Oh, I know nothing about that! 
These French soldiers have odd notions; 
that’s all. He may think that you and 


A little 
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he are to meet across a saber some day. 
Who knows, who the devil knows, as 
messieurs the Spaniards say? Have you 
seen his coal pits, by the way?” 

“The works at Escalles? No, I un- 
derstand they are not to be seen.” He 
half closed his eyes, and I thought that 
he watched me closely while he spoke. 

“ Officially, no; of course not. But 
there might be a way in.” 

“ T have no curiosity on the point.” 

“No curiosity? My God, and you 
call yourself an Englishman! ” 

“ Yes, but not a spy.” 

He rose to his feet and began to laugh 
as a man in a maudlin condition, bor- 
dering upon intoxication. 

“Tl drink your health, old sport,” 
he said. “If you want to see the place 
where the coal comes from, you follow 
an old chum. Ill show you two for- 
tunes not fifty feet below high water 
mark. Say, you’re a friend of Sadi Mar- 
tel—eh, you'll keep my secret, old pard ? 
You won’t blow on one of the boys? ” 

“Tm not likely to do that, especially 
under the circumstances.” 

“ Ah, the circumstances! Old boy’s 
honor and that sort of thing. Well, so 
long. It’s a pity to leave good liquor, 
isn’t it?  Let’s fill another glass. 
Here’s to the little lady who can’t get 
married because la France says no. A 
bumper and no heel taps. Ah, that 
does a man good! ” 

He drained a tumbler, and then stag- 
gered to the door. But he had wits 
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enough to cry “ Good night ” to me in 
French as he stood upon the threshold, 
and returning for an instant to the 
room, he took me by the lapel of the 
coat and whispered a confidence: 

“ You won’t be so glad you’re an Eng- 
lishman next year, pard; no, by God!” 

And with that he went away, and left 
me standing by the table to wonder at 
the odd notions which come to men 
whose reason is bartered at so low a 
price. 


IV. 


Ir was characteristic of Harry Ford- 
ham that you could never catch his 
laughter napping. Sunshine or rain, 
good news or ill, there was the man and 
there the jest to lift the clouds of your 
misfortune or to rub out the tidings 
which had troubled you. ‘To one over- 
given to gloom and saturninity (for this 
picture of myself I must admit) there 
was no finer antidote in all the kingdoms 
than the merry consolations of that ir- 
repressible humor. And to it he added 
a measure of common sense more gen- 
erous than the Church is apt to bestow. 
“ Make a man and you make a Chris- 
tian,” was the keynote of his teaching. 
He spent his days, 1 witness, in making 
men. 

Harry had returned from _ the 
colonel’s house when Robert Jeffery left 
the hotel, and as soon as he heard the 
fellow’s steps upon the stairs, he came 
across to my room and seated himself 
deep in an armchair, as though it had 
been a natural thing for me to leave 
Lepeletier as I had done and to steal 
away without a single word to Agnes or 
the others. As ever, he wore an old 
Trinity coat, and carried in his hand the 
colossal pipe which had been the envy 
even of the hardy smokers of the shires. 
But his slippers were remarkable, a sam- 
ple, as he professed, from the two 
hundred pairs which the “ flock ” had 
worked for him, and which, some day, he 
would bequeath to a slipper loving 
nation. 

“My son,” he said pathetically, as he 
lighted the giant bowl with loving care, 
“my son, I do not like your friends. 
Apparently they have recently partaken 
in this very room of certain intoxicating 


liquors, which are offensive to me. 
Whisky upon Bordeaux. Behold an 
atrocity! Red, white, and in the morn- 
ing blue. The national colors. Let us 
set them an example and consume the 
veriest drop in all the world of the spirit 
they call brandy. Add thereunto what 
the waiter calls ‘siphon,’ and I am a 
happy man.” 

I rang for the waiter and ordered the 
cognac. The work of filling my own 
pipe seemed long and laborious that 
night. Harry watched me observantly. 
I knew that he was asking himself how 
he should begin. 

“ Well,” he exclaimed presently, and 
without a shadow of warning, “ what 
said papa? Don’t you see I’m dying 
with curiosity? ” 

I struck a match and held it up while 
I answered him. 

“ Lepeletier desires me to leave Calais 
tomorrow.” 

Harry laughed long and loudly. The 
waiter who came in with the glasses 
stared at him in mute and French 
amazement. ‘To me, his humor was as 
water upon my back. 

“The reasons,” he cried—“ the rea- 
sons for this madness? ” 

“TI did not ask them.” 

He stared at me in blank amazement. 

“ You did not ask them—not ask his 
reasons ? ” 

* Not a word of them.” 

“Oh, great Solomon! Here’s a man 
who will take another man’s ‘no,’ and 
go away without reasons. Alfred, you 
are very young, my boy.” 

“Tam one and thirty, Harry.” 

“In years; in discretion one without 
the thirty. I pass on. ‘Tell me what 
the aged one said.” 

“If I remember it, principally, I 
think, that he would an he could, but 
could not. The rest I divined. A 
French officer does not marry his 
daughter to a captain of English hus- 
sars; I'rance would not approve.” 

“France? What has France got to 
do with it? Is France going to pay her 
dressmaker? Odd rot France. I'll tell 
him so tomorrow.” 

“ Would that help matters? ” 

“We'll see. I’ve promised to go over 
to Dunkirk with him. Wait till I get 
him ‘n a dark corner.” 


























“Seriously, you do not take my 
view ?” 

“T value it at two groats sterling. 
How far does a man in love ever see? 
What business has he not to be blind? 
You’re as blind as a bat, my son, and as 
proud as a hidalgo when his toes are 
trodden on.” 

“JT am proud enough to leave a man’s 
house when he asks me.” 

“To leave a man’s fiddlesticks! And 
a pretty girl crying her eyes out in the 
drawingroom.” 

“ Agnes is not likely to do that.” 

“ Figuratively, you blockhead. She 
laughed all the evening. But a little and 
she would have made me sing in tune. 
I told her you had business at the hotel, 
Heaven forgive me.” 

“It was true. I found your French 
engineer when I came in. Of course I 
was right. He is Robert Jeffery.” 

For a moment Harry was serious. 

“ What’s the fellow doing in France, 
then? ” 

“ Superintending the new coal work- 
ings. He always promised to make a 
first class engineer.” 

“Ah, with a third class character. 
You can’t ride in two carriages at once, 
remember. Which is he traveling in 
now?” 

“The buffet car, apparently ; near the 
bottles.” 

“Then, look out for collisions. He 
seems on good terms up at Lepele- 
tier’s. The colonel’s hand and glove 
with him. Miss Agnes, I notice, is 
merely on finger tip terms. That’s 
lucky, any way.” 

I treated the suggestion with con- 
tempt, but the sting of it remained. 

“ He has my word that we do not give 
him away. But, at least, do not ask me 
to be jealous of him.” 

“T wouldn’t for the world. There is 
only one request this hour suggests.” 

“ And that? ” 

“Bed, bed, my captain. Tomorrow, 
at nine of the clock, I leave for Dun- 
kirk. An honest train and no stink- 
pots. By the time you are thinking of 
dinner, I shall be here to sing ‘ All’s 
Well’ with you. Of course I shall. 
Am I the man to take no for an an- 
swer? By my halibut, she shall be mine 
—yours, that is.” 
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I laughed at his nonsense. 

“I wish to God I could think s0, 
Harry.” 

He put his hand upon my shoulder 
and bade me good night affectionately, 
more affectionately than he had ever 
done. 

“T will leave no word unsaid that 
shall help the man who is the best friend 
to me in all the world.” 

I knew that he would not. I knew 
that if there were one in Calais who 
could win back that which I had lost, it 
was Harry Fordham, the parson of Cot- 
tesbrook. And I slept upon the prom- 
ise of his words, upon that and his 
cheery optimism; and in my sleep I 
dreamed neither of Agnes nor of my 
love for her, but, strangely, of my coun- 
try and of her safety. For a man had 
said that before the year was out I 
should be sorry to be an Englishman. 
Even in sleep, I knew that he lied. 


LP 


THERE was a drizzling rain of morn- 
ing falling when I had _ breakfasted 
next day. The few who sought the 
blighted amusements which Calais 
affords to that rara avis, a visitor, went 
limply and with little spirit to the 
morning bath and the forlorn casino. 
Nor was I myself in better humor. A 
night’s rest found me with but little 
hope of Harry or his promise. What 
could be done, that I knew he would do; 
but my logic wore a grayer robe than 
his, and the man who had whispered the 
first hint of the truth persuaded me 
against myself. Some graver motive 
lay behind Colonel Lepeletier’s talk 
with me. I suspected already that it 
was fear of his own duty, reluctance to 
war against that destiny which had 
made of him a French engineer and of 
me an English officer of hussars. 

Harry had left for Dunkirk at eight 
o’clock, they told me; but it was nearly 
ten before I quitted my hotel and wan- 
dered aimlessly to the Gare Maritime, 
the place where the landlubbers come 
from—as the parson always spoke of it. 
The morning boats steamed in with 
dripping decks and busy sailors, and 
Paris bound incapables all pitiful to see; 
but found me without amusement or in- 
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terest. The freshness of the morning, 
the racing seas which gamboled in beds 
of foam, the close pointed smacks, the 
shining channel life, and Dover, clearly 
to be seen in the after lights of rain, 
moved me to a certain impatience as un- 
reasonable as inexplicable. 

While I would tell myself in one 
breath that Lepeletier’s words last night 
were typical of a mood which a day 
would change, I would say in the next 
that they were irrevocable as the seas 
which rolled westward to the sandy 
beaches and their haven beneath Gris 
Nez. The wisdom of years spoke 
cruelly to my youth of desire when it 
reminded me of the gulf that lies be- 
tween one nation and another. For I 
had not remembered it, had seen only 
the face of one dear to me beyond any 
face my life had shown me. 

Questions without answers, books 
without stories, an hour at the casino, 
another upon the beach, a visit to the 
pier head when the afternoon boat came 
in—behold my day! Impatient always, 
impatience grew upon me then as a 
fever. What was Harry doing? Why 
did he not send me a telegram? Where 
was Agnes? Had her father spoken to 
her? Would she send me any word of 
her own? Once or twice, let me confess, 
I went as far as the Jardin Richelieu 
to watch her house, and to reap as a 
reward those quickening emotions 
which the home of one we love ever 
stirs within us. 

Ugly and commonplace to the point 
of brutality as it was, the colonel’s house 
ever remains pictured in my mind as 
some scene of passing happiness and 
content. But there was no one about its 
door when I stoed in the gardens to 
watch it upon that unforgotten day— 
and Agnes, as I learned from an 
acquaintance at a later hour, had driven 
her ponies to Marquise to visit a relative 
there. But I did not lament my occupa- 
tion, and would have gone to the house 
though no human thing were destined 
to tenant it again. 

It had been already late in the after- 
noon when Dr. Woodward, one of the 
English doctors at Calais, spoke of 
Agnes and her ponies upon the Paris 
road. I let another hour go by in the 
hope that some wind of fortune would 


send Harry prematurely to the hotel 
again; but when four o’clock was struck 
by the harbor bells and there was no 
sign of him, the idea came to me that I 
would run a little way out towards 
Marquise upon my car, perchance in the 
hope of meeting Agnes, perchance in 
the mere resolve to kill time—for all my 
thoughts were a jumble, and I had no 
clear purpose either of intent or action. 

When my man had brought the car- 
riage to the door, and we had threaded 
the suburb of St. Pierre and passed the 
barrier, westward, to the highroad, I 
began to wonder what folly had kept me 
to the-hotel all day, and why I had left 
my new car idle. At least, I was doing 
something now. The fresh wind, the 
saturated air, the galloping seas, the joy 
of speed, excited me to a new optimism, 
to a better mood. Even the ugliest 
road in Europe, for such you may call 
the route from Calais to Boulogne, with 
its sandy dunes, its lime kilns, its dikes, 
its desolation, could not abate my 
humor. The clouds would lift tomor- 
row, 1 said. There are days in every 
life when they loom above us and we 
cannot see the sun. But the sun is 
there all the same. And a little word of 
courage will lift the darkest horizon. 

There were few upon the road: peas- 
ants trudging to Calais, a couple of 
troopers riding at a trot, a doctor in the 
oddest buggy I have ever seen, a priest, a 
fisherman. As we drew near to the great 
government works above Escalles, I re- 
membered for an instant the visit which 
the man Jeffery had paid me yesterday, 
and all the drunken innuendos he had 
then uttered. But a greater interest 
prevailed above it, an interest of the 
road itself and of a carriage which must 
pass upon it presently. The idea grew 
upon me now that I must see Agnes. I 
must hear from her own lips as much as 
my honor and my word to her father 
permitted me to know. Here upon the 
road to Marquise the opportunity 
should be found. I did not care a straw 
though all the governments in Europe 
were sinking shafts beneath the sea and 
gathering untold gold therefrom. 

I say that we drew near to the great 
works at Escalles, and it was here for 
the first time that Bell, my engineer, 
checked our speed and began to remem- 

















ber that he had a brake. A taciturn 
man always, with no neck to speak of for 
a car to crack, as he put it grimly, I 
came to regard him as a part of the 
machine he drove, an automaton, a 
mute. On that particular afternoon I 
can remember no word that he uttered 
from the Porte St. Pierre to Haut 
Buisson; but as we came to a walking 
piece to cross the rails by the workings 
he jerked a thumb backward towards 
Calais, and implied thereby that it was 
raining behind us, and that we should 
catch it presently. 

“ Going to be a storm, sir.” 
“Apparently there is one, 
Have you got the mackintoshes ? ” 

“ Oh, of course, sir.” 

“Then, go on slowly, and let’s see 
what we make of it.” 

Certainly it was very black. Mists 
loomed above distant Gris Nez; heavy 
clouds were beating in from the sea. 
At Calais it was raining already and 
the contending sun cut prisms of light 
across the bending showers. But where 
should we shelter, if not in the 
works? I was debating the point when 
who should come out of the great gate of 
the first inclosure but Robert Jeffery 
himself. For an instant he stared at 
me with as savage a look as I have ever 
seen upon the face of man. But it 
passed as quickly, and he came up to the 
car and stood peering at me curiously. 

“ Where away, my chum, where away 
so speedily? ” 

“Are you 
know?” 

“No, I don’t care a scudo. But it’s 
anice day fora picnic. Say, did you see 
two ponies and something behind them 
go past here just now?” 

“You are speaking of Mlle. Lepele- 
tier ? ” 

“On the head first time. 


Bell. 


greatly concerned to 


Your old 


caravan won’t catch her, my boy. She 
was through here at one o’clock.” 
“ 'That’s interesting. Much indebted 


for past favors. Are they going to open 
that gate and let me through?” 

You must know that they have laid a 
pair of rails for the light engines, across 
the road by Haut Buisson, and there is a 
gate there, which an old watchman 
keeps. Usually he was at attention 
when I came up; but I remembered that 
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he was not there on that unforgotten 
day; nor did I discover any one else in 
his place. Bell told me afterwards that 
Jeffery laughed when I cried “ Gate!” I 
did not see him, or much that happened 
might go unrecorded here. Would it 
have been for my country’s good, I ask ? 
God alone knows. 

“The old flat head’s off with the 
girls,” said Jeffery suddenly. “ Why 
doesn’t he answer? Gosh, there’s the 
rain coming, too! You’d better step 
inside, my chum. I’ve a bottle of some- 
thing they label ginger beer there, but 
the grocer made a mistake, and I do 
believe it’s whisky. Come in and tell 
me.” 

Now, I do not believe for a moment 
that I wanted to go in with the man. 
Here and now, after all has been and is 
done with (may it be for our time, and 
our children’s children), I can record 
it that I would sooner have met any 
other man in Europe than Robert Jef- 
fery upon the road to Marquise. But 
the gate was shut, and a very deluge of 
rain began to fall, and there was the 
open door and the offer of shelter, and, 
to cut it short, against my will, against 
my judgment, I got down from the car 
and prepared to go in with him. 

“Run your Pickford’s van into the 
shed yonder,” he said, becoming busy 
upon the instant. “ The man can stop 
there. I dare say you won’t be five 
minutes. We'll just pull a cork and see 
what the clouds say. There’s a sentry 
here, but he’s not as fierce as he looks— 
not to friends of mine. Say, old 
Pluvius is out on a spree tonight, isn’t 
he? 


99 


He pushed open the gate, and the 
sentry stood to the salute. As we 
passed through the great door, it was in- 
stantly bolted and barred behind us. I 
did not like the sound of the key in the 
lock, but thought no more of it as Jef- 
fery led the way across a paved inclosure 
to a little office under the shelter of a 
wooden wall. There I asked him a 
question. 

“ You are quite sure that they would 
not mind my coming in here? ” 

“ Why should they mind, sonny?” 

“T understood in Calais that stran- 
gers were forbidden the works.” 

“ Ah, the military works, but we’re in 
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the coal pits. You don’t suppose I 
should go fooling you around the forts, 
ya you? What a mug you must take me 
or!” 

He laughed with that resonant, un- 
pleasant laugh of his, and turned the 
key in the office door. When we were 
inside he produced a bottle of good 
Scotch whisky and two tumblers. 

“ Just a thimbleful to keep out the 
cold. I don’t drink in the daytime 
usually, but this is an occasion. Be- 
sides, it keeps the inside of the ship 
dry. Here’s to our friends down yon- 
der, especially the pretty one. That’s 
a toast you'll drink, sonny, I make 
sure.” 

I avoided the point, and began to 
speak of the works again. All that I 
could see through the little window of 
his office betrayed a vast activity, the 
labor of countless navvies, the snorting 
and puffing of engines, the whir of 
cranes, the ceaseless rattle of chains and 
buckets. Interest was compelled. He 
watched me as one amused, and filled his 
glass again. 

“Plenty to do here, eh, captain? 
Why, yes, we don’t catch cold. I’ve 
been on since six this morning, and if I 
get to bed at two o’clock it will be a sort 
of night off. But it’s nothing to what 
they do over the pond yonder. That 
makes me tired.” 

“ Were you long in America?” 

“Three years in Mexico and five in 
French Guiana. After that I went out 
West and tried a couple of railways in 
Texas. I’ve seen some life—my!” 

“ And learned to pass for a French- 
man.” 

“Oh, as for that, I speak the lingo, 
and my yarns of Mexico do the rest. 
They say I’ve got a twang, but don’t 
believe ’em. It’s good enough for such 
cattle, any way.” 

He laughed at his own irony, and 
then, looking at me sharply as I had 
seen him look twice already (and more 
particularly when they shut the gate 
upon us), he put a question: 

“You were crossing over tonight, 
weren’t you?” 

“To Dover, you mean?” 

“ Aye, that’s so. I heard you mention 
it, I thought.” 

“ Well, I was going tomorrow.” 


“ And your pal, the parson ? ” 

“Oh, I am not Fordham’s keeper.” 

“Good sort, eh? None of your 
hustlers, with the hat crown down. 
Suppose we have another tot, and look 
round. It’s clearing a bit, I see.” 

The heavy storm had swept over, as 
he said, and now a great yellow sun 
glowed pale and watery in a halo of 
fantastic light away above distant Cape 
Gris Nez. In another hour it would set, 
and Harry would be waiting for me at 
the Meurice. I was impatient to have 
done with it, but he led me on in spite of 
myself. 

“Just a minute,” he said. “ We'll go 
and see the pits.” 

“ But what about my lights? ” 

“You won’t want ’em. Come along. 
I have to make a round, and you'll see 
something. Ever been down a coal pit, 
captain?” 

“T can’t say that I have.” 

“Then, you shall go down one now. 
Come along, old sport. It’s a treat to 
see old faces. I’m right glad you looked 
in,’ 

He drank another “tot” of the 
whisky, at a gulp, and passed out to the 
yard. To argue with him would have 
been to defeat myself. I determined to 
have done with it and to see the “ pits,” 
as he desired. I knew no more than one 
dead that I walked with a man who had 
set out to trap me. 

It was quite fine when we left his 
office, and there was even a glow of the 
ebbing sunlight upon all those dreary 
acres and the grass lands beyond them. 
Away at sea (and we were four miles 
from the seashore, as I made it out) the 
aftermath of storm gave a glorious 
serenity of scene and atmosphere, a 
clearness of vision which showed me the 
cliffs of Dover, the Foreland, and all the 
fresh life of the channel, as in some sur- 
passing picture of nature’s painting. 
Calais itself I could perceive as a collec- 
tion of roofs and spires below the outline 
of the furthest cliff. There were ham- 
lets upon the sloping sides of the west- 
ward hills, pasture lands beyond them, 
and to dominate all, the great cape 
whose flashing light we point to at 
Dover, whose headland first welcomes 
the landsman as he labors in the agony 
of passage. 




















All about me, however, was a spectacle 
more wonderful than these. We had 
passed as through some magic door to a 
very inferno of clamorous labor, to fields 
which had become quagmires, to armies 
of swarming workmen, to scenes of a 
great enterprise of which those who 
passed by the outer gate might not have 
dreamed in a hundred years. And this 
was the way to the pits, I asked? 
Already some great, some indefinable 
doubt dogged my steps. Whither was 
I going? Why had I followed Jeffery? 
Why did he show me these things? I 
could not tell youthen. Today I would 
say that it was my destiny. 

A first inclosure, vast and marshy, 
and everywhere teeming with life, we 
trod warily, observed, as it seemed to 
me, very closely by those who worked 
there, but challenged by none. Heavy 
buttressed masonry, which I could have 
sworn was the rampart of a fort, stood as 
the dividing line between this outer 
court and a second inclosure which lay 
beyond it and still nearer to the sea. 
Here again sentries patrolled the ram- 
part and stood warders of its gate. But 
we passed them at a nod from Jeffery, 
and, traversing a little tunnel of the 
buttress, we stood out in a tremendous 
working which, whatever it might have 
been, had neither the aspect nor the 
shape of a pit’s mouth. 

For my part, I could not even con- 
ceive a project, military or civil, which 
might provoke such activity or employ 
so numerous an army. Here, as in the 
outer yard, ballast trains moved every- 
where, their tracks rolling under loads 
of oozy chalk, their little engines speak- 
ing of the contractor and his business. 
The shriek of whistles, the burr of the 
crane, the jarring of steel bars, the odd 
chantings of the workers, united in that 
discordant note of labor which only the 
largest undertakings may strike. I said 
that never were coal pits such as these. 
I went on mechanically, seeming to real- 
ize that it was dangerous to go. 

A second line of ramparts, tunneled 
as the others, and leading to a third in- 
closure yet nearer the seashore, brought 
Jeffery for the first time to a standstill. 
He pointed out to me the mouth of a 
great inclined railway which appeared to 
dip down in a vast cutting straight to 
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the bowels of the earth. I did not ask 
him what the cutting was, but he told 
me. 
“Yonder,” he said—yonder’s the 
place we get our coal from, chummy. We 
don’t go in for shafts here—oh, dear, 
no! We just walk down to our Wall- 
sends, the same as you walk down the 
Haymarket. Come along, my boy; I'll 
show you a finer sight than ever you saw 
in your life.” 

And so I went with him, knowing 
nothing. 


VI. 


A HARSH steam siren, blasted for two 
full minutes as we approached the 
mouth of the cutting, sent to the count- 
less workmen about me a message of 
release; and it being then six o’clock of 
the night, they came pell mell from the 
heart of the earth before us, as it 
seemed; some crowding in the ballast 
trucks, some running, some clinging to 
the very buffers of the little engines, 
some going at their ease, as though labor 
were not distasteful to them. That 
which had been a pandemonium of 
order and method became in a few 
minutes a deserted scene of enterprise. 
None save the sentries guarded the 
mouth of the pit. 

Here and there, in the chasm below, 
flares began to burst up in garish yellow 
spirit flames; but those who worked by 
their light were the chosen few, the 
more skilled artisans, the engineers. 
And as we plunged downward and still 
downward, the great buttressed wall 
still raising itself higher above us, even 
the skilled were rarely passed. A 
tremulous silence prevailed in the pit. 
From the distance there came a sound as 
of the throbbing of some mighty engine 
at work beneath the very sea, towards 
which I knew we must be walking. But 
the man who led me downward had no 
desire to gratify my curiosity. Passing 
from the daylight to this cavernous 
gloom, he had become taciturn, morose, 
strangely self occupied. 

I followed at his heels as we went 
quickly, ever down towards the sea. 
When at last the incline of the cutting 
ceased and we came upon a level way, I 
could perceive four lines of rails run 
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ning up to platforms, as for the ter- 
minus of a station; and beyond them 
the narrow mouth of a tunnel which car- 
ried but two tracks, and appeared to be 
nothing else than a tube of steel thrust 
into the mud which here covers the 
chalk of the channel bed. All the lines 
converged upon the tunnel’s mouth, but 
beyond was utter darkness. 

God knows that even then I durst 
not ask myself the meaning of the 
things I saw. When, without presage, 
there is revealed to us, as in the twink- 
ling of an eye, the truth of some mystery 
which appeals alike to the more terrible 
phase of our imagination and to our 
fear, we are slow to reckon with that 
truth or to admit it. I set it down that 
1 knew from the first instant of inspec- 
tion the whole meaning of that which 
the French contemplated against my 
country—there, seven miles from Calais 
upon the Paris road. But to claim that 
I realized the moment of it, or would 
embrace the knowledge in my innermost 
mind, would be to boast a prescience I 
have no title to. 

Excited, if you will, driven to a curi- 
osity which defies any measure, telling 
myself that I should never live again 
such an hour as this, I followed the man 
to the tunnel’s mouth; I watched him 
kindle a flare at another a workman 
held; I heard his odd exclamations, that 
racking laugh which no other in all the 
world ever laughed so ill. If my life 
had been the stake, I must go on. Curi- 
osity drove me now as with a lash. I 
neither reasoned nor apologized—for a 
voice within me said, “ You shall see, 
you shall know.” 

Jeffery raised the flare and stood an 
instant at the very mouth of the tunnel. 
The waving, ugly light displayed a face 
hard set as in some exciting memory. 
Again he looked at me as he had looked 
when I met him on the road to Paris. 

“Sonny, ever been in a tunnel be- 
fore?” 

“Once, a metropolitan tunnel.” 

“Nasty, eh?” 

“ Well, it wasn’t pleasant.” 

“ Ah, but you had the dry land above 
you there. You were never under the 
sea, I suppose? ” 

“Not farther than any decent 
swimmer goes.” 


“So! We'll take you deeper down 
than that. Come on, my boy. It does 
me good to hear you.” 

He entered the tunnel upon this, and 
began to walk very quickly; while I, 
when we had left the last of the daylight 
behind us, stumbled after him with all 
a newcomer’s ungainliness. Such a 
glare as his torch cast showed me the 
polished rails of steel, the red roof above 
us already blackened by the smoke of 
engines; but the track I scarcely saw, 
and tripped often, to his amusement. 

“Not used to tunnels, eh, captain? 
Well, you’ve got to pay your footing. 
Listen to the music—it’s a train going 
home to tea. You’d better step in here, 
my lad—we can’t afford to waste your 
precious life like that.” 

He pulled me from the track to a 
manhole in the wall, and, crouching 
there together, we watched the engine 
go clattering by—all the roof of the 
tunnel incarnadined with the glowing 
iridescence of the reflected light, the 
very faces of the workmen standing out 
white and clear in the glow which the 
torch cast upward. But the tunnel 
seemed shaken to its very marrow, and 
the quivering earth which held the steel 
appeared to live while the tracks rolled 
over it. Again, as often before, I real- 
ized the majesty of the engineer’s life, 
even while the greater question rang 
unceasingly in my ears. Why had I 
been seduced to this place? What did 
the French government want with a 
tunnel beneath the sea seven miles from 
Calais harbor? God is my witness that 
I did not dare to answer myself; did not 
dare until many days, nay, weeks, were 
lived, and I could doubt the truth no 
longer. 

We had come by this time a mile at 
the least, as I gauged it, from the tun- 
nel’s mouth, and must be very near to 
the sea, if not actually beneath it. By 
here and there upon our way we passed 
a soldier patrolling, lantern in hand, a 
section of the tunnel; and once, when 
we had gone on again a quarter of a 
mile, we found a great bricked shaft, at 
the foot of which men were hauling 
sleepers and steel rails by the light of a 
coal fire and many flares set about it. 

The picture was rude and wild; the 
faces of the men shaped pale and hard 




















set wherever the light fell upon them; 
the environing darkness, so complete, so 
unbroken, suggested the mouth of some 
vast, unfathomable pit whereunto all 
this burden of steel and wood was cast; 
wherefrom these shadowy figures had 
emerged to claim a due of the outer 
world. But the illusion was broken 
when Jeffery halted to exchange rapid 
words with the men and to give them 
their directions. Again I observed the 
quick obedience, the respect, he com- 
manded. Of all that unnumbered army 
of workers I had seen, he, indispu- 
tably, was general. And he knew his 
power. 

“(Clever chaps, these Frenchies,” he 
said, as we went on again. “ Direct 
them plainly and they'll get there— 
though they’ve a devil of a lot to say 
about it on the road. That shaft was an 
idea of mine which I’m proud of. We'll 
ventilate there by and by; meanwhile, 
the Belgian barges can beach their rails 
and send them down to us. I save two 
days’ labor in three, and that’s lucky in 
a job like this. Say, chummy, are you 
beginning to wonder where the coal 
is?” 

I answered him by a question: 

“Does the shaft come out on the 
beach, then ? ” 

“Ah, growing curious, eh! Well, 
perhaps we'll go up it and see as we go 
back. Meanwhile, you and I must have a 
bit of a talk for the sake of auld lang 
syne. Sit down, sonny, sit down. The 
plank’s not exactly Waldorf Astoria, but 
it’s next door to it, seeing you’re in a 
tunnel.” 

We were then, I suppose, the third of 
a mile from the shaft he had spoken of. 
[ knew that we were deep down below 
the bed of the channel, and there was in 
the knowledge a sense of awe and 
mystery, and something beyond awe and 
mystery, it may be something akin to 
terror, which I realized then for the first 
time, but have lived through, waking 
and sleeping, many a day since that sur- 
prising hour. I was down below the sea 
in a tunnel that struck towards my own 
country. Above me were the rippling 


waves, the rolling ships, the flashing 
lights, of the busiest waterway in the 
world. 


What lay beyond in the dark- 
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ness, where the last bricks of this 
tremendous highroad were to be seen, I 
knew no more than the dead. 

The grandeur of it, the mystery of it, 
muted my tongue, fascinated me beyond 
all clear thought. The road lay to Eng- 
land, to my home, if it did but go far 
enough. God is my witness that there 
were moments when I asked myself if I 
were sane. So impossible was it that 
the mind should follow the eye in the 
darkness of the path we trod. 

I watched Jeffery, I say, as one fas- 
cinated, when he stuck his flare in a 
crevice of the track and made a rude 
seat of a couple of boards and a bench 
which here stood in the six foot way. 
Work had been progressing at this place, 
I imagined, before the siren was blown, 
and the tools of the men—jacks, drills, 
heavy hammers—lay about as a testi- 
mony to French confusion. My guide 
pointed to them with an ironical finger, 
and, kicking a hammer from the track, 
made another bench similar to his own 
for me. 

“Look,” he said, “that’s your 
Frenchy’s love of order. If a ticket 
were needed for the day of judgment, 
he’d go aloft without it. Sit down, 
Hilliard, and watch me drink a sup of 
whisky.” He seated himself on the 
bench and took a long pull from an old 
black flask, which he passed to me when 
he had done with it. My refusal to 
drink seemed to annoy him. It was an 
excuse the less for his own habit. 

“Well,” he said dryly, “you know 
best—but you'll get little drink where 
youre going to. MHere’s luck on the 
road.” 

I rested my arms on my knees, and 
looked him as full in the face as the 
guttering light permitted me. 

“What do you mean by that, Jef- 
fery?” 

He laughed to himself, a soft, purring 
laugh, that might have awakened the 
suspicions of a less ready man than I. 

“ Hark!” he said, raising his hand to 
silence me. “ Do you hear the old girl 
throbbing? That’s my drill—my own. 
There’s some in Europe who would pay 
a penny or two if I’d make ’em another 
like it. But I’ wait till this job’s 
through—eh, sonny, wouldn’t you?” 
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BY HARTLEY DAVIS. 


AMERICA’S SOCIAL BATTLE GROUND, WHERE SPLENDID PALACES ARE ERECTED TO 
VANITY, AND WHERE THE RICH TOIL UNCEASINGLY TO 
ENJOY THEMSELVES. 











are palaces. 


this condition of affairs. 





Nowhere else in the world are there such beautiful summer cottages 
as are builded in Newport. To call them cottages is an affectation. They 


There is seen the social side of the war of wealth in the love of exag- 
gerated show, the mania for social distinction. It is a nerve center of 
society. Nature made Newport a place of great beauty. Man has adorned 
it, out of vanity, more to display millions than from esthetic considerations. 

No laborer works harder to earn a living for himself and his family than 
do these possessors of wealth to extract enjoyment from life. Theirs is a 
complex, feverish, exhausting existence, and they are slaves of the clock. 
The slavery of fashion is more exacting in Newport than in town. 

Newport’s peculiar position rests upon an exclusiveness whose founda- 
tion is riches. The splendor of the cottages, the brilliance of the social 
functions, and the struggles of the ambitious to get into society, exemplify 


























LL summer homes in Newport are 
called cottages. Even that mag- 
nificent palace built by W. K. Vander- 
bilt, Marble House, which represents an 
expenditure of perhaps three millions of 
dollars, is called a cottage. 

Everything in Newport is measured 
by the scale of millions. Even the 
flowers preach the gospel of wealth. 
Nature made it the most beautiful sum- 
mer resort in the world; man has made 
it a monument to his colossal vanity. 
But it has the merit of being a beautiful 
and magnificent monument. 

For about six weeks in the year, New- 
port is the society center of America. 
The gathering is even more representa- 
tive than can be found in New York 
during the opera season. A majority of 
the cottagers are New York millionaires, 
but Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, San 
Francisco, and other cities send their 
most fashionable folk to take part in the 
festivities. It has been popular as a 
summer resort for a century. It has 
always been aristocratic and exclusive, 


although the aristocracy is largely that 
of wealth. 

Time was when this place by the sea 
was for recreation. People sought it to 
spend a holiday amid delightful and 
healthful surroundings. They lived a 
simple, natural existence; their pleas- 
ures were those of the country. They 
went back to town stronger, better, 
happier. But that was so long ago that 
the memory of it has faded into a 
dream. Now Newport means endless 
and brilliant functions, balls, dinners, 
routs, all the exaggerated festivities that 
inventive minds can suggest in a rush- 
ing, headlong pursuit of pleasure. 
Everything must be gilded, or refined in 
the crucible of vanity. And the result 
is a form of slavery that is the most 
dangerous in the world, because it is 
voluntary. 

The fever of life burns more furiously 
in Newport than in any place in Amer- 
ica, except possibly in Wall Street. That 
spirit of restlessness which foreigners 
have declared to be the dominant char- 
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acteristic of American life has possession 
of this summer resort, although only the 
social side is seen there. 
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the interiors of these “ cottages,” you 
will see that, despite their splendor, 
they must appear cold and barren unless 





From a tphotograph—Copyright, 1898, by Frank H. Child, Newport. 


Lord Salisbury once said that Ameri- 
cans suffer from megalomania, coining 
a word to convey his idea that we are 
enamored of large things, and espe- 
cially of show. If this charge be true, 
the proof of it can be found in Newport 
in a greater degree than in any other 
place in the United States. The fash- 
ionable world there seems to suffer from 
an aggravated form of the malady. 

The first expression of it is seen in the 
homes. Huge and splendid piles of 
masonry, with salons, ballrooms, and an 
endless number of apartments, fur- 
nished with lavish luxury, are builded 
there. They are designed, like some of 
the later city houses, to make large en- 
tertainments possible. Each man has 


striven to outshine his neighbor, and 

cost has been a minor consideration. If 

you will look carefully at the pictures of 
4™M 





filled with people. The average New- 
port cottage provides in a luxurious 
degree all the necessities and delights of 
a habitation except a home. 

Newport is the only. summer resort 
in America that is fashionable and ex- 
clusive. Years ago Long Branch lost 
that distinction, and Narragansett Pier 
can no longer claim it. Bar Harbor is 
its only possible rival. To have the 
entrée into Newport society is to be 
stamped with the hall mark of approval. 
It is recognized all over the continent. 

Those who compose this colony pay a 
heavy price for the place it occupies. 
It costs millions in money and robs 
them of freedom, the most precious 
thing in the world. There is no rest in 
Newport. Where men and women 
should be content to breathe the good 
air, laze about in the sunlight, play in 
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THE BREAKERS—THE LIBRARY. 
From a photograph—Copyright, 1898, by Frank H. Child, Newport. 


the surf, sleep the cool nights through, 
and take no heed of time, the refine- 
ments of a curious civilization have 
made them the slaves of the clock. 
They must go to the bathing beach at 
a certain time, or to the Casino, have 
luncheon at the minute, go driving at 
exactly the same hour every day, dine, 
and then seek some evening function. 
All day long they are on dress parade, 
and the women must devote at least a 
third of their time to changing their 
gowns. 

The routine begins with the gather- 
ing on Bailey’s Beach at eleven o’clock 
in the morning. The profane eye of 
the outsider may not gaze upon Bailey’s 
Beach, where the elect disport them- 
selves. Maybe it is better so, for the 
elect are given to all manner of games, 
such as tennis in bathing suits and other 
enjoyments not usually associated with 
surf bathing. It is really a painful 

.thing to become sated with artificial 
pleasures, because after a time the pos- 
session of great wealth sadly limits one’s 
enjoyments. 

The casual visitor the 


may envy 


fortunate ones the privileges of Bailey’s 
Beach, for it is the only place where real 
surf bathing is possible. The public 
beach, a fine stretch of sand at the head 
of a deep bay, has no surf worthy of the 
name. The water is dead, weedy, disap- 
pointing. 

Sometimes the bathing is neglected 
for a midday function in the Casino, and 
often the fashionable folk hurry there 
afterwards, fearful that they may miss 
something. ‘Two or three years ago the 
bicycle was popular, but now it has been 
supplanted ‘by the automobile, which 
furnishes more excitement and requires 
less physical effort. But they still ride 
and drive without hats and bonnets, and 
that is the only time when these fine 
folk look as if they were really enjoying 
themselves. 

There are a dozen formal luncheons 
every day, often on the big steam yachts 
which are always lying in the harbor. 
In the afternoon the yachts sail forth 
over the beautiful waters. There are 
daily races in the thirty footers, the 
finest model of craft for sport ever de- 
signed. Nowhere in the world are such 

















perfect yachting courses for all varieties 
of boats. There are landlocked waters 
for the cockle shell half raters, Narra- 
gansett Bay for the larger ones, and the 
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When the clock strikes four every 
gate along Bellevue Avenue opens as if 
some electric attachment controlled 
them all. That is the hour when the 









































THE BREAKERS—THE BILLIARD ROOM. 
From a photograpth—Copyright, 1898, by Frank H,. Child, Newport. 


open sea with a certain afternoon breeze 
for the big ninety footers. Fortunately 
the number of people who go yachting 
or pass the afternoon on the golf links is 
increasing, but the ratio of those who go 
in for outdoor sport with active enthu- 
siasm is still painfully small. 


driving begins, and the spectacle is 
worth going miles to see. There is only 
one other place in the world where one 
can look upon such fine horses and 
splendid vehicles, in the Avenue des 
Acacias in the Bois de Boulegne on a 
pleasant spring day; but that scene 
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lacks the brillianey of action that adds 
so much to Newport. In the Bois the 
carriages are four abreast and move 
along at a snail’s pace. The horses are 
not so showy nor the vehicles so grace- 
ful. Maybe the women are more gor- 
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for recognition. They have made a 
little headway, and are striving with 
might and main, using their wealth ag 
freely as their energy to be acknowl- 
edged as among the elect. 

Newport has been a battle ground for 









































THE BREAKERS—THE DININGROOM. 
From a photograph—Copyright, 1898, by Frank H. Child, Newport. 


geously gowned, but they are not so good 
to look upon. 

Bowling along over the perfect road 
that winds about the Newport cliffs are 
all manner of sumptuous things that 
move on wheels—tandem carts, vic- 
torias, broughams, brakes and coaches 
drawn by rattling fours that rush along 
to the music of the horn, their tops 
blooming with feminine loveliness like a 
huge jardiniére; automobiles of marvyel- 
ous richness, and the rickety public 
vehicle loaded with the casual visitor, 

Not all those who are driving belong 
to the “smart set.” Some are fighting 


half a century, and some of the bitterest 
struggles this country has known have 
been fought there. It is a mere coin- 
cidence that the government has a naval 
training school in Newport. <A novice 
has little chance in this warfare. 
Among those whose position is secure 
there is a constant combat for 
supremacy. Always there are half a 
dozen matrons who aspire to leadership. 
The possession of a foreign nobleman— 
if his rank be authenticated, his morals 
do not matter—gives a distinct advan- 
tage, which may be offset by an original 
and bizarre entertainment that affords 
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From a photograph—Copyrighi, 1898, by Frank H. Child, Newport. 


opportunity for lavish display and reck- 
less extravagance on the part of a 
hostess. 

Those who do not seek to be leaders 
are usually anxious to outshine their 
neighbors in one way or another, and 
their distinction rests upon their suc- 
cess in these endeavors. These efforts 
have more dignity than a scramble for a 
foreign nobleman upon the part of 
social leaders, which presents one of the 
most picturesquely cheerful sights that 
ever passed before the eyes of a cynic. 

Count Boni de Castellane made his 
American début in Newport. This 
blond and pretty French nobleman was 
frankly in search of a rich wife to mend 
the broken family fortunes, and he had 
made a contract to act as a wine agent 
in case he failed, but Newport made 
much of him. He belonged to one of 
the first families in France. The Earl 
of Yarmouth made his American début 
in Newport last summer before he made 
his début as a professional actor, and 
Newport made much of him, too. And, 


in truth, with more reason than in the 
case of Count Castellane, for it is in- 
finitely more to the credit of Yarmouth 
that, confronted with the necessity of 


earning his own living, he preferred to 
become a professional actor rather than 
a professional husband. 

Distinctions are closely made in 
Newport, yet at times the line of demar- 
cation is not distinct. There are per- 
sons who have been admitted to the 
fashionable set but whose’position is not 
firmly fixed. There are others who are 
on the edge, while a considerable num- 
ber beyond them make a fringe, and 
behind them are those who are waiting 
at the doors. Some of them knock 
lightly and hesitatingly; others strike 
as if possessing authority, while others 
do not knock at all, but seek to steal in 
when they are not being watched. 

The logical result of this condition of 
affairs is that all Newport worships at 
the shrine of snobbery. This is as true 
of the social leader who schemes a year 
in advance to get possession of a foreign 
nobleman as of the woman who is trying 
to force her way into the exclusive 
circle. Snobbery is often humorous, 
more often pathetic, frequently tragic, 
and nearly always ridiculous, but in 
Newport it becomes almost dignified. 
This is due to the social potentiality of 
millions, 
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From a photograph—Copyright, 1898, by Frank H. Child, Newport. 


There seems to be no escape from 
snobbishness in Newport. People 
breathe it in with the air. And, indeed, 
snobbery is a kind of a disease. Bacte- 
riologists have yet to discover its germs, 
but when once a person is inoculated 
with them, there is no remedy. The 
malady must run its course. And it 
manifests itself in some strange and 
fearsome things in this true paradise of 
snobs. 

Of course those who are the fringe of 
the “smart set” suffer more severely 
than those who are of the “inner 
circle.” They are between two fires— 
the necessity of commanding respect 
for those who are beneath them and 
maintaining the favor of those above 
them, and they are like to be consumed 
were it not for their great activity. 

By day and by night the warfare 
for supremacy and recognition is going 
on in Newport. The queens of the dif- 
ferent sets—the ultra exclusives, the 
hunting set, the dignified set, the sporty 
set, the Bohemian, and half a dozen 
others—have their troublous times 
within their own circle and in their rela- 
tion to the whole colony. It would take 
volumes to show how wheels work within 





wheels in this summer place. Strife and 
antagonistic activities are never absent, 
although they are softened by “ the 
pineapple perfume of politeness.” There 
are schemes to arrange marriages which 
are planned and brought about with the 
cold blooded eye to material advantage 
which governs European marriages. 
In fact, one sometimes hears the word 
“ alliance” in Newport. 

The rivalry in the big functions leads 
to strange results at times. Of course 
every family that entertains must give 
at least one large “ affair,” to use the 
word employed below Fourteenth Street 
in New York to designate all social fes- 
tivities. One dinner is very like 
another, just as there is little difference 
in the ordinary balls. The expenditure 
of a certain amount of money will bring 
about certain conventional results, and 
when there are dozens of persons who 
are willing to throw away absurd sums, 
it becomes necessary to devise something 
new to amuse the jaded and blasé. 

Vaudeville performers are brought 
from New York, whole orchestras are 
arrayed in bizarre costumes for a single 
evening’s entertainment, a certain class 
of young men in society become expert 
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From a photograph—Copyright, 1895, by Frank H. Child, Newport. 


in skirt dancing, and women as well take 
up fantastic terpsichorean amusements. 
The cry goes up from Newport each 
season for anything that is novel, inter- 
esting, exciting, that will make comment 
and redound to the credit of the giver of 
the show. 

Those who are longing to get into 
society have even a more difficult time. 
Maybe they have been carrying on the 
campaign for five years. Nowadays it 
takes about that time for a millionaire’s 
family to force its way into the “ Four 
Hundred,” which has come to be ac- 
cepted as the generic name for the fash- 
ionable set. The ramifications of this 
campaign, the strategy, the intrigue, 
the cunning, the open assaults, would 
make a military campaign of historic 
brilliancy look plain and commonplace 
if the true and full story of both were 
told. It may include the wrecking of a 
railroad or two, an international mar- 
riage, the payment of millions, more 
things than are dreamed of in the philos- 
ophy of ordinary folk, and a true and 
unvarnished presentation of the facts 
would scarce be credited. 

Until these aspirants are admitted 


into the Newport set, their position is 
not secure. That is the last test. 
Often they go to Newport too early in 
the campaign, and then they lead a 
truly miserable existence. In their dis- 
play of wealth, the correctness of their 
carriages, the taste and costliness of 
their gowns, they ape the persons whom 
they envy. They are in constant fear 
that they will make a blunder which will 
lose them the little prestige they have 


gained. They are very lonesome and 
unhappy. They must endure slights 


and snubs, consent to be patronized, and 
live in the misery which always goes 
with snobbishness. 

Each year fewer persons make this 
blunder of going to Newport too soon. 
This is because the social expert, or 
social adviser, has come to be a factor. 
Occasionally a woman, but more often a 
man, undertakes to guide a family into 
society. He is an autocrat, and tells 
them how to do everything—for a con- 
sideration, of course. He _ instructs 
them in the minutest details as well as 
in important moves. When a breach 
is made in the fortifications which 
society has built for the protection of its 














exclusiveness, it is often so small that 
the aspirant and her self respect cannot 
enter together. But she takes advan- 
tage of it and hopes to rehabilitate her- 
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damned, so far as Newport is concerned. 
And these cottages cost enormous sums, 
even to lease them for a season. Even 
Mrs. Astor, who has for years been looked 
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BELCOURT—THE RECEPTION 


HALL AND STAIRWAY. 


From a photograph—Copyright, 1895, by Frank H. Child, Newport. 


self later. She has her revenge in try- 


ing to keep others from breaking in. 
One of the bulwarks of Newport’s ex- 
clusiveness is the hard and fast rule that 
to be of the elect one must occupy : 
cottage. 


To live in a hotel is to be 





upon as the society leader of American 
fashion, would be looked upon with sus- 
picion if she made her home in a hotel 
for a season. This is the first thing 
that is impressed upon those who seek 
Newport to carry on a social campaign. 
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For those who are hopelessly out of 
the race, there is little enjoyment in this 
social Mecca. The only real satisfac- 
tion they have is in driving about and 
being mistaken for “ swells ” by persons 
who know no better. And this explains 
why so many smart traps are seen on the 
public beach. In them handsomely 
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workers in factories, whose stay is 
seldom longer than a week, and who get 
more genuine enjoyment out of their 
visit than many of the rich know in a 
whole season. These workers delight 
in watching the carriages, in rubbing 
elbows with the great of the land. 
They quickly learn the names of the 





From a photograph—Copyright, 1897, by Frank H. Child, Newport. 


gowned women pose and return the 
stare of the admiring excursionists and 
boarding house people with that in- 
solently good natured air which they 
have copied from those who are of the 
elect, finding solace for their disap- 
pointed souls in the remarks of the 
crowd. 

This brings up what may be properly 
called “the other side of Newport,” a 
phase of life there seldom written 
about. It is one of the most popular 
excursion places in New England. In 
the town are scores of boarding houses, 
which are crowded all summer long by 


most prominent ones. They speculate 
upon their daily life, and all the while 
they enjoy to the top of their capacity. 
One would think that these toil hard- 
ened men and women, who for fifty one 
weeks in the year, if they are fortunate, 
work ten hours a day in a cotton mill, 
would be envious, but they are not. 
They are having too good a time to see 
any but the bright side of things. Holi- 
days, to them, are too precious and too 
few to be wasted in vain longings for the 
impossible. 

The casual visitor, the sightseer, has 
the best- time in Newport; the person 
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OCHRE COURT—THE BALLROOM. 
From a photograph—Copyright, 1897, by Frank H. Child, Newport. 


who goes there for a fortnight, who has 
enough money to be free from worry 
about his hotel bills, and not feel that 
he is disgraced because he lives in a 
hotel. Let his esthetic sense be suf- 
ficiently developed to enjoy beauty 
wherever he sees it; let him be not 
“afflicted with the mania for owning 
things,” and above all let him have a 
little of that salt of the earth known as 
philosophy. 

He can ride about in the rickety 
public vehicles without shame. He can 
dispute with the cabman—hackman, he 
is called in Newport—if he likes. Cab- 
men are pretty much the same the world 
over; they drink, slander each other, are 
greatly concerned about your safety if 
you pay them by the hour, and rob you 
whenever possible. The Newport cab- 
man is distinguished for one thing above 
all others—he is a most outrageous 
gossip. .Other cabmen talk like 
animated and ungrammatical guide 


books, but the Newport cabman talks 
about people. He knows all the cot- 
tages and their most secret history. 
His specialty is skeletons, the skeletons 
supposed to be hidden in the darkest 
closets. Scandals are his delight. One 
could almost believe that in his youth 
they are taught him in lieu of his cate- 
chism, and that before his license is 
issued to him he must pass a civil service 
examination in the dissection of the 
family skeletons of the cottagers. Un- 
fortunately, the material is extensive 
enough. It is said, and probably with a 
near approach to truth, that half the 
marriages and three fourths of the 
scandals in high social life have their be- 
ginning in Newport. 

With the utmost frankness, he talks 
about the fashionable failings and mis- 
doings. It is inevitable that he too 
should be a snob, and he cannot measure 
the great folks by a universal standard 
of morality. Reyond these things and the 
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OCHRE COURT—THE HALL. 


Front a photograth—Copyright, 1897, hy Frank H. Child, Newport. 
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THE JOHN R. DREXEL RESIDENCE AT NEWPORT—-THE MOORISH ROOM. 
From a photograph—Cofpyright, 1898, by Frank H. Child, Newport. 


names of the houses and the identity of 
their owners, he knows nothing. He 
has strange and curious ideas about 
their daily life and the pleasures which 
wealth can buy. One day a cabman was 
driving a visitor past The Breakers. 
The late Cornelius Vanderbilt was walk- 
ing laboriously about the grounds of his 
home, his face pinched and drawn by the 
illness that caused his death. He drew 
behind shrubbery to escape attention. 

“ There’s ‘ Corneel ’ Vanderbilt,” said 


the cabman, pointing his whip. “ He’s 
one of the richest men here. He has 
1» 


ice cream for supper every night 
Among these cottagers are families 
whose charities amount to a million 
dollars.a year. There are good men and 
noble women, but of this phase the 
cabman knows nothing and cares less. 


The casual visitor drinks in the 
beauty of it all and knows in his soul, 
that he enjoys more in an hour than 
many of these millionaires do in all 
their lives. Marble House, the most 
magnificent palace of them all, with its 
spacious grounds, carries him back to 
his college days when he learned some- 
thing about classic architecture; Ochre 
Court suggests the days of feudalism 
in France, a combination of chateau, 
manor house, and castle; Rough Point, 
rugged and strong, with a burly inde- 
pendence in keeping with its situation 
on the cliff; Brenton’s Cove, rising from 
the rocks like a Greek temple; Belcourt, 
at once suggesting an old Spanish castle 
and a modern house—all these and many 
more, coupled with the human show, give 
him entrancing pleasure, make him feel 


























that all this was created for his enjoy- 
ment, and that by reason of this he is 
lord of it all. There arises within him 
an impulse to give up thanks to those 
who have provided the spectacle for his 
benefit. 

He sees millionaires riding by, men 
with nothing but indigestion in their 
stomachs and dull thoughts in their 
heads. Their faces are seared yellow 
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fashionable folk—the endless anxieties, 
the bitterness of their struggles, and the 
uselessness of it all so far as they are 
concerned. Then he makes his way to 
the Cliff walk, where the sea breezes 
caress him. He “ loafs and invites his 
soul.” He rejoices in his own personal 
freedom and his capacity to enjoy. He 
thinks of the sham and folly of 
it all, and perhaps there occurs to 





THE JOHN R. DREXEL RESIDENCE—THE RECEPTION HALL. 
From a photograph—Copyright, 1898, by Frank H. Child, Newport. 


by the fierce heat of money getting. 
There are women who bear the imprint 
of the bitter struggle in which fashion 
and ambition keep them constantly 
engaged. But beside them are young 
women whose faces are fresh and young, 
the most beautiful women in the world, 
exquisitely gowned, perfectly poised. 
It is true that their forms are molded 
by fashion’s decree, and that measured 
by the Venus of Milo they would be far 
from perfect, but if she wore more 
clothes I am persuaded that her majesty 
of the Louvre would be a fright. 

He looks upon these manifestations 
of wealth, does your philosophic visitor, 
and enjoys to his bent. He gains a 
fleeting idea of the real life of these 


him Carlyle’s epigram on the population 
of London, “three millions of people, 
mostly fools.” And then, maybe, he 
thinks what' all this means. There 
opens before him a vista of thousands 
and even millions who are better and 
happier and richer because of the peev- 
ish demands of wealth. He thinks of 
how many homes are better furnished 
because of the wrought iron work that 
surrounds Ochre Court; how a Persian 
was able to dine off the fat tail of a sheep 
because a Newport nabob would have a 
prayer rug: how the quarryman profited 
by taking stones from the earth for the 
great houses; how the couturiére in Paris 
profited by the gown my lady wears; 
how the musician in New York can send 
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his family for a summer holiday out of 
his earnings in playing in the cottages; 
how the hosts of servants and underlings 
support people on two continents. To 
all those who work is the real benefit. 
Perhaps it is not a true philosophy, 
for many persons differ on this point. 
It is too simple and too material to 
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sea invites him, the odor of flowers is 
mingled with the ocean breeze, the 
good sun shines upon trees and palaces, 
upon land and water, upon him and the 
millionaire, and in his heart he knows 
that he is the happier. He feels that it 
is a good old world for the most part, a 
humorous and joyous world that is very 
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command the respect of wise professors 
who lock themselves in their studies and 
think upon the problem of wealth and 
poverty and other ills of humanity. 

But your casual visitor is not bent 
upon reforming things. In a dim, un- 
conscious way he feels that Newport as 
an institution has its place in the great 
scheme of economics, and—but the blue 


much worth while—if it wasn’t for the 
red nosed cabman who is waiting with 
patient cupidity. And then the casual 
philosopher realizes that he is hungry, 
and that the cabman is most useful. So 
he jogs comfortably and soberly to the 
hotel, and dines with the comfort of a 
man who has known a happy day and 
possesses a well trained conscience. 
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SOCIETY IN CUBA. 


BY MARY C. FRANCIS. 


SLAVERY THAT IS STILL THE LOT OF THE CUBAN WOMEN OF THE UPPER 


CLASSES, AND THE PROSPECT OF THEIR LIBERATION UNDER THE 
NEW ORDER OF THINGS. 














While the men of Cuba are now freed from the burdens under which 
they struggled during Spain’s supremacy, the women of the island are social 
slaves, bound in a medieval tyranny made all the more unendurable by com- 
parison with the liberty of the American women whom they see in Havana. 

Even in their financial reverses, the aristocratic Cuban families cling 
stubbornly to the strict observance of the old Spanish exclusiveness. Asa 
result, but few Americans of the class now most in evidence are seen within 
their homes. There are some, however, who have recently adopted modern 
customs, and their influence is very great. Heretofore, Cuba has had but 
two social grades, the aristocracy and the common people. Now a great 
middle class is likely to be developed. The English language has been 
introduced, and American newspapers are finding their way. Fear of social 
ostracism is the only thing which prevents the Cuban women from adopt- 
ing our example of feminine independence. 




















UBA is a small island, but it has of an educational nature, in which the 

made history. Politically, the Anglo Saxon is training the Latin in 
Pearl of the Antilles is just now in the the first principles of self government. 
throes of a regenerating process, chiefly This he needs sadly. Today Cuba is 
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SENORITA MARGARITA ROMERO, OF HAVANA, 
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free. No—that is but half the truth. 
Her men are free; her women are social 
slaves, bound in a barbarous and me- 
dieval tyranny. 

Not in the harems of the far east is 
woman more jealously guarded, more 
selfishly secluded, than in 
Havana today, and though not 
to the same extent, the spirit 
and the underlying reason are 
the same: an arbitrary exer- 
cise of power by men over 






the women of their 
households; a_ sur- 
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and there is no one to strike them off 
save the women themselves, aided by 
such of their men as have learned the 
meaning of true liberty for man, woman, 
and child, and will demand for their 
womankind the respect of their fellows 
and the privileges of liberty 
and civilization. 

A period of reconstruction 
in any country is always at- 
tended with more or less un- 
rest; the political tide 
ebbs and flows; the 
conservatives hold 





SENORA CATALINA DE LASA DE ESTEVEZ, OF HAVANA. 
From a photograph by Dupont, New York. 


vival of that dark period in the world’s 
history when women were but chattels 
and men their masters. 

Just two years ago, when the echo 
of the guns had died away at Santiago, 
the men of the little island were free; a 
great nation had come to their rescue. 
The shackles of the women remained, 


to the old, the radicals demand the new. 
So it is that now, within a day’s 
journey from its nearest point to our 
country, all the elements of a social 
revolution are at work in Cuba, and 


a quiet but fierce battle is waging in 
nearly every home in Havana and 
throughout the island. 


The only ex- 
























































SENORITA ULDARICA ALONSO, OF HAVANA. 


From a photograph by Valentin, Havana. 
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SENORA LAFOCADE MAREDO, OF HAVANA AND PARIS, 
From a photograph by Reutlinger, Paris. 


ceptions are found in those families until after 








of what now represents 
the “society of the city, 
brings much to. light. 
As is inevitable in a dis- 
integrating process, 
much impossible mate- 
yal has been in evidence 
during the past vear. 
Take for an instance of 
this the brief dominanee 
of wives of American 
officials, in the army and 
out of it; some to the 
manor born, many more 
not. The visiting friend 
from Kalamazoo, not to 
mention department 
clerks, transient “ pro- 
moters,” Senators, news- 
paper correspondents, 
eabinet officers, million- 
aires, political hangers 
on, and would be econ- 
tractors with unsigned 
contracts sticking out of 
their pockets—could any 
country but America 
produce such a conglom- 
eration for a winter's 
season and label it ‘ 
ciety °? Surely not. All 
these have been here. 
Some are gone, others 
will follow. But the in- 
fluence of all is left, and 
has made its ineradi- 
eable impression on what 
must remain as_ the 
permanent basis of social 
life in Havana for the 
future. 


soO- 


CASTE DISTINCTIONS IN 
CUBA. 

The caste distinctions 
made by aristocratic 
Cubans are quite un- 
known in the United 
States, and obviously to 
many Americans in 
Havana. “It was not 
the Ten Years’ War,” 


where travel has already accomplished said a member of an old and dis- 
the work, and the women of the house- tinguished family to me, “ that we ever 
hold stand practically on an equal foot- saw our women put the soles of their 
ing with the men. dainty feet to the earth. Before that 
Awinter passed in Havana,inthe midst time they had always entered their 


























silken and upholstered equipages in the 
marble paved courtyard of their homes 
and rolled through the pillared gateway 
in luxurious ease amidst billowy cush- 
ions that supported bodies pampered 
with comforts such as only the most 
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the world, The parvenu and the social 
upstart were unknown to us. The heri- 
tage of an old and honored name and an 
unsullied escutcheon made the basis of 
the old exclusive régime, and although 
today we are poor, the men compelled to 















































SENORA CELIDA DEL MONTE DE DEL MONTE, OF HAVANA. 
From a photograph by Testar, Havana, 


favored of the earth have ever known. 
Even with great wealth an exalted social 
station was formerly impossible without 
the heritage of blood. Many of the im- 


poverished families of the island today 
have in their veins the pure old Castil- 
lan, which is one of the finest strains in 





hold inferior salaried positions, our 
women obliged to walk on the streets 
and carry their own bundles, the old 
aristocratic idea is there, and we are a 
law unto ourselves.” 

Previous to the Ten Years’ War there 
had been a period of prosperity for Cuba 
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SENORITA LUCRECIA VIVES, SENORA JOSEFINA HERRERA 
OF HAVANA. DE PULIDO, OF HAVANA. 









SENORITA AMPARO 
SAAVEDRA, OF HAVANA. 


From a photograph by Otero 
& Colominas, Havana. 
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during which a number of Cubans course of the war, which was a revolt of 
amassed large fortunes through their the aristocracy, the gorgeous harness 
sugar estates, which were the chief and trappings of the horses of some of 
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SENORITA SILVIA ALFONSO, RECENTLY CHOSEN BY A POPULAR VOTE AS BEING 
THE MOST BEAUTIFUL GIRL IN HAVANA. 





























sources of wealth in the island’s palmy the prominent Cuban families were sold 
days. Socially they were a great power, in Paris, they were the wonder even of 
and they lived royally. When, in the the Parisians, for the metallic decora- 
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tions were of solid gold and silver, not 
imitation or plated ware such as the 


short of castles. 
the leaders in the Ten Years’ War, 
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Senor Aldama, one of 









































French people of wealth and fashion 
were then using. 


THE OLD CUBAN 


MAGNIFICENCE OF 
ARISTOCRACY. 


THE 


Previous to their impoverishment by 
the war, the Cuban families of the aris- 
tocracy lived in houses that were little 


SENORITA BLANCA GARCIA MONTES, OF HAVANA. 


owned a house in Havana that was a 
dream of beauty. The furniture for 
the parlor cost thirty thousand dollars; 
painters from France and_ sculptors 
from Italy were broyght over to decorate 
the interior, and when their work was 
completed they left behind them some 
of the most exquisite examples of old 
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world art ever seen on this side of the 
Atlantic. 

On the walls were superb tapestries 
reproduced from designs that had 
graced the castles of Europe, and costly 
treasures were transferred from foreign 
lands to adorn this home fit for a prince. 
Seftor Aldama traveled in state like a 
potentate; horses, carriages, liveried 
footmen and outriders, and an army of 
servants preceded him on his journeys 
and awaited his pleasure on arrival. 
The women of his family wore gowns 
and jewels as elegant as were to be seen 
in any court. Their lives were made up 
of one unbroken round of luxurious ease, 
every wish anticipated, every desire 
gratified. Their magnificent home was 
a court where all the aristocracy and 
chivalry of the land paid homage to the 
unquestioned social sway of this domi- 
nating family. 

Such, in rank, wealth, and social in- 
fluence, were all the old families of 
Havana, the Herreras, Alfonsos, Al- 
damas, Cespedes, De Leons, Castillos, 
Montalvos, Jorrins, De Zayas, and many 
others. Now the glory of former times 
has departed, and many of the beautiful 
homes lie waste. 


THE CHARACTER OF THE CUBAN WOMEN. 


The women one meets in these homes 
are thoroughbred gentlewomen, with 
haughty and exclusive ideas inherited 
through many generations, yet they win 
all hearts by a certain nobility of bear- 
ing even in their financial reverses, 
A former adherent of the old conser- 
vative régime who has since adopted 
modern social customs is Senora de 
Zayas, a representative of a family once 
very wealthy and still a social power in 
Havana. Sefiora de Zayas was one of 
the first women on the island who had 
the moral courage to drive out in her 
carriage alone, and when she did—this 
was years ago—there were agitated com- 
ments behind the barred windows of the 
other social leaders. One of their own 
caste had dared to be seen in her car- 
riage in broad daylight unattended! A 
daring innovation, indeed, and had it 
not been made by one whose social 
standing was secure, there would have 
been one name dropped from the visit- 
ing lists of the aristocrats. In a transi- 
6M 
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tion period like the present the influ- 
ence for good of such a woman as Sefiora 
de Zayas cannot be overestimated. 
She stands like a beacon between the 
obsolete and decaying barriers of the 
old, and the undesirable fashions of the 
new, representing in her own gracious 
and refined personality all that is desir- 
able in both. 

Up to the time of the Ten Years’ War 
there had not been a definite social gulf 
between the Cuban and the Spaniard. 
All of the latter were wealthy, and many 
of the former had amassed estates which 
enabled them to rival their political 
masters in entertainments, equipages, 
jewels, liveries, and social state, and al- 
though the cordial relations of the two 
classes may have been only on the sur- 
face, the ceremonious forms of an elab- 
orate social etiquette made an effective 
outward link. But the Ten Years’ War 
—the “old war,” as it is called on the 
island—broke that brittle link forever. 
That revolution was a revolution of the 
aristocracy; the best blood of Cuba was 
poured out like water. The revolt was 
fostered, led, and fought to the bitter 
end by the aristocracy. Men who had 
inherited titles went as privates to the 
field, and the women of their house- 
holds, who had scarcely set their dainty 
feet to earth, followed them and hid in 
the woods, cared for by faithful family 
retainers, who built their palm leaf huts 
for them, hunted in the depths of the 
forest for food, and protected them 
from the Spaniard by night when they 
had to flee for their lives. 


THE EFFECT OF THE TEN YEARS’ WAR. 


When this war was over the Cubans, 
who had been the social arbiters, who 
had been the proprietors of vast estates, 
and the owners of palatial houses, were 
beggared. Their cane and _ tobacco 
fields had passed into the hands of the 
Spaniard, and henceforth the Cuban 
was poor. After that an impassable 
gulf yawned between Spaniard and 
Cuban. The Spanish captain. general 
himself never crossed the thresholds of 
these aristocratic old families. Once a 
year, on some great national feast day, 
they paid, with imposing state and cere- 
mony, punctilious respect to him at 
some public function, but the sacredness 
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of their homes remained inviolate, and 
the Spaniard was never admitted into 
the seclusion of their sanctuary. To this 
haughty and exclusive element he was 
barred, and remained forever a social 
exile, a pariah in the isle where he was 
politically supreme. Marriage with a 
member of the ostracized class was a 
social impossibility. In the rare in- 
stances in which it occurred it resulted 
not only in social ostracism, but in the 
disruption of every tie of blood. 

Once a high born Cuban woman, a 
member of a proud old family, dared to 
marry the Spanish captain general. 
She was instantly cut off from her 
family. Not one member of it would so 
much as speak to her. Every door was 
closed against her; she was as com- 
pletely barred from the social life that 
had onee been hers as though she were 
a leper. In despair, so complete was 
the ostracism, she went to Paris, and 
sought in the gay life there some of the 
recreation she craved. 


FESTIVITIES ON THE PLANTATIONS. 


A volume might be written on the old 
time festivities on the great sugar and 
tobacco plantations before the “old 
war.” There was a form of picnic in 
high favor with the landed proprietors 
at that time and indulged in with varia- 
tions throughout the year. It con- 
sisted in several families, to the number 
of fifty or sixty persons, assembling at 
the home of some planter, where, after 
a preliminary dance and banquet, the 
entire party set out, either in their own 
equipages or those of their host, to a 
neighboring estate. Traveling thus 
and attended by a large retinue of serv- 
ants, they arrived unannounced, and 
rode with much pomp and clatter up to 
the great gate and thence down the long 
avenue of stately palms to the house. 
Here, no matter what the hour of the 
day or night, they were welcomed with 
every manifestation of joy and cordial- 
ity by their host and hostess, for there 
was no one who did not have his turn 
either as guest or visitor. After the ex- 


citement of the greetings had subsided, 
wine was brought forth, and thence- 
forth, until the departure of the party, 
feasting, wine, and dancing were the 
order of the day and much of the night. 
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When the visit came to an end the 
visiting party gathered up their late 
host, his wife, sons, and daughters, and 
proceeded to another estate, where the 
process was repeated, the joyful tour 
usually lasting about a month. Host 
vied with host in extending a lavish and 
unbounded hospitality; the great houses 
frequently sheltered as many as a hun- 
dred persons on one visit; the women 
carried with them elaborate and costly 
wardrobes and were attended by maids 
and special servants; state dinners of a 
formal character were given, and the 
nightly balls were scenes of dazzling 
beauty. 

The fine estates of Senora Marta 
Abreu in Santa Clara have been the 
scene of some of the most elaborate and 
costly entertainments on the island. 
The sefiora kept hundreds of servants, 
and when she gave a large entertain- 
ment sent conveyances for her guests, 
and after the party returned them to 
their homes. As many as two hundred 
carriages have been sent from her 
stables at one time. Her hospitality 
was lavish, and everything bore the 
stamp not only of wealth, but of the 
most refined taste as well. 

To attend these festivities on her 
plantations was to see such stately 
functions as have been rare in the new 
world. Her patriotism was as un- 
bounded as her generosity, and during 
the late revolution she and her husband, 
Sefior Estevez Romero, now secretary of 
justice in General Wood’s cabinet, gave 
almost two hundred thousand dollars, 
more than was contributed from any 
other individual source, to the insur- 
gent cause. She and her husband have 
lived abroad much, both speak several 
languages, and are cosmopolitan people 
in every sense of the word. 

There are a few of the old and aristo- 
cratic Cuban families who, observing the 
new order of things, have stood for 
comparative exclusiveness, and in their 
homes one sees but few Americans. Al- 
though not understanding the language 
generally spoken, I found these enter- 
tainments among the most delightful 
of the entire season. There were always 
a number present who had traveled 
abroad or lived in the United States, 
frequently speaking English, Spanish, 


























SOCIETY 


and French with equal facility. This is 
the element which has looked askance 
upon certain American social idiosyn- 
crasies, and today their daughters are 
guarded—I had almost said imprisoned 
—as never before, while the fiat has 
quietly gone forth that they shall never 
be permitted the untrammeled range of 
conduct which has made the American 
girl the terror and admiration of the 
world. 

The Cuban girls themselves resent 
this bitterly, especially those who have 
been in the United States, and there 
are today many heartburnings in these 
homes, the daughters angrily demand- 
ing social freedom, and the parents 
sternly refusing it. Even in New York, 
during the war, I knew of a Cuban 
mother ef the old school who sat like 
fate between her daughter and her 
betrothed every time he called, watch- 
ing every look, hearing every word. In 
the Cuban social régime an engaged girl 
is searcely seen out in public after her 
engagement is announced. She must 
stay at home, and is literally watched by 
the entire family. Never under any 
circumstances is she permitted to see 
her promised husband alone even for 
one minute. It is the last survival of 
the old Moorish custom, and it is almost 
incredible that within ninety miles of 
the coast of the United States a 
medieval custom which had its origin in 
the idea of the middle ages that a 
woman was something to be locked up 
for safe keeping, survives and oppresses 
young girls who are fairly panting for 
reasonable freedom. 


RESTRICTIONS OF MARRIED LIFE 
UNDER THE SPANISH CODE. 


THE 


Husbancs and wives are more rarely 
seen out together in Cuba than in 
almost any other country, and when 
they are it is not good form for the 
wife to dance with any man other than 
her husband. All the evening one may 
see the matrimonially yoked couples 
promenading, dancing, or walking to- 
gether, and under this public display of 
domesticity there may at times easily 
be discerned anything but symptoms of 
hilarious enjoyment. 

When a Cuban husband is away from 
home, his wife is not permitted to go 
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out in public with any other man, even 
to the opera or the theater, and the 
whole community would be scandalized 
if she were to receive a man caller at her 
own home, though in the presence of 
every member of her family. So rigid 
are the social laws on this point, and so 
complete the seclusion to which the 
Cuban wife is condemned, that under no 
circumstances is she allowed to receive 
other than women friends, nor is she 
supposed to go to any entertainment in 
company with a party of friends. She 
must simply stay at home and amuse 
herself as best she may with members of 
her own sex. Under the old régime she 
was not even granted the privilege of 
driving out alone, but was always ac- 
companied by her maid or a member of 
her family. Walking was for the aris- 
tocracy an unheard of thing, a method 
of locomotion fit only for servants and 
the lower classes. 

With the passing of wealth and 
estate in the late revolution, walking be- 
came a necessity, and now not only many 
married women of the better classes may 
be met out on foot in the streets of 
Havana, but several of the girls who 
have spent part of the last few years in 
New York also go out, in a very few 
instances alone, but more frequently 
with their mothers or a companion or 
maid, the extreme rigidity of custom 
having been somewhat relaxed, partly 
through the force of example of many 
American women in the city, and partly 
through the expanding force of a germ 
that has taken deep root, and that is 
destined to grow to full fruition in due 
course of time. 

It is impossible to hold a rational con- 
versation with the average Cuban 
woman on any current topic of the day. 
After the regulation compliments are 
exchanged further conversation _ be- 
comes difficult. It would be worse than 
useless to attempt to introduce any 
matter of general public interest, even 
for passing comment; she knows noth- 
ing of it, and you are met by a blank 
stare and a fluttering of the fan. A few 
disastrous experiments and one retires 
discomfited and half exasperated, yet it 
is only what might be expected after 
several centuries of repression and con- 
stant seclusion from every ordinary 
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interest of life. The Cuban woman has 
been kept in total ignorance of current 
history, and the events of world wide 
import which are subjects for mutual 
discussion and thought in every civi- 
lized and progressive country. Her 
education has been confined to a smat- 
tering of music, the languages, embroid- 
ery, and a variety of more or less useless 
accomplishments. Held in this narrow 
rut, she declined intellectually until 
today she is content to sit and rock and 
chatter, chatter and rock, from morn- 
ing to night, and if she can go to a party 
in the evening, and dance all night, re- 
ceiving a liberal supply of high flown 
and senseless compliments, the end of 
her being is attained. As for her read- 
ing, what little there is of it is confined 
almost exclusively to sentimental 
fiction, of ancient and exploded merit, 
and in the majority of Cuban house- 
holds books are conspicuous by their 
absence. 


MANY FALSE STANDARDS STILL MAIN- 


TAINED. 


A stubborn adherence to not only old 
but actually antediluvian and false 
standards is frequently met with in 
places where one might reasonably ex- 
pect to find something at least compara- 
tively modern. I might give extended 
instances, but it will sufficiently illus- 
trate to relate the fact that in what is 
admitted to be the best private school 
for girls in Havana today, the principal, 
who holds a diploma as doctor of 
science from the Havana University, 
teaches her pupils from a geography 
which says that Alaska is Russian 
America! It was in this same school 
that a clever American girl met a 
Waterloo in attempting to teach phys- 
ical culture. The doctor of science 
declared that bloomers were incredibly 
immodest for the exercises, and as for 
removing the corsets, it was not to be 
thought of! At this present writing 
the diploma of the doctor of science is 
prominently displayed on the walls of 
this institution of learning, the pupils 
are diligently learning every day that 
Alaska is Russian America, and the cor- 
sets are laced tighter than ever. 

There is in Cuba an element com- 
posed of men who revel in the vile 
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literature that had to be cleaned out of 
the bookstalls and stores by the 
American authorities when they took 
possession of Havana; it is from the 
ranks of these the pestiferous creatures 
are recruited who annoy women on the 
streets, in hotels and cafés, and who 
presume to shrug their shoulders and 
‘allude to the women and girls of their 
own social station with scorn, intimat- 
ing the old idea—that woman is an 
inferior animal. These social parasites 
may be found in every: ballroom as well 
as lounging on the sidewalk, and they 
exert a miasmatic influence which is as 
non progressive as it is noxious. 

In contradistinction to them are the 
men already mentioned, of the type 
which, having enjoyed all the advantages 
of a broad and enlightened education 
and observed the enviable station in life 
of the American woman, are eager to 
extend the same benefits to their sisters, 
sweethearts, and wives. They are 
today diligently urging social freedom 
for the women of their families and the 
families of all their friends, and are 
bringing every argument and influence 
possible to bear to accomplish that 
end. 

Potent forces are already at work. 
Cuba has hitherto had but two social 
grades, the aristocracy and the lower 
classes, but now the growth of a great 
middle class is inevitable, and the 
middle class in every country is un- 
trammeled by rigid etiquette. The 
English language has been introduced, 
and American newspapers and magazines 
are finding their way into Cuban homes; 
a splendid public school system has been 
established; little Cuban girls are flut- 
tering about the Prado every day on 
bicycles; the example of American 
feminine independence is ever before 
the eyes of the community; in fact, only 
one reason now remains to hold the 
women back, and that is fear of social 
ostracism. 

This is naturally destined to grow 
weaker and weaker; the tide has set in 
against it and the barriers must be swept 
away. The women who long and fear 
will ere long do and dare, and the end 
will come. 








*The portraits accompanying this article are published by 
the courtesy of £/ Figaro, of Havana. 























IN THE PALACE OF THE KING. 


A Love Story of Old Madrid. 
BY F. MARION CRAWFORD. 


SYNOPSIS OF CHAPTERS PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED. 


Don Joun of Austria, the half brother of King Philip of Spain, loves Dolores de Mendoza, and the girl 
returns his love, but her father is determined to keep them apart, fearing that, should he permit them to 
marry, reasons of state might compel Don John to renounce his bride. Dolores refuses to obey her father 
when he orders her not to see or communicate with her princely lover, whereupon the fiery old don announces 
his determination to have her immured within the convent of Las Huelgas on the morrow. When old 
Mendoza goes out he locks the girl in her apartments, and with her her sister Inez, who is blind. With 
the assistance of her sister, Dolores escapes, leaving the old servitor under the impression that it is Inez 
who has gone free. Dolores purposes seeking out the Duchess Alvarez and going to court with her, 
where she will have an opportunity to see Don John and warn him of her plight, trusting that her father 
will not risk a scandal by interfering. She has gone but a little way, however, when she meets the 
young prince himself, who has been coming to her. Don John is in despair when she tells him of her 
father’s determination, for he realizes that under the circumstances Dolores must remain in concealment 
for a short time, and he can think of no refuge. He finally takes the girl to his own apartments, and 
leaves her there while he goes to wait upon the king. The ceremony in the throne room is begun by the 
reading of a document by the king’s new favorite, Don Antonio Perez, in which is set forth the results of 














tue recent campaign. 
conferred on Don John. 


The speech, however, does not hint at any reward or further distinction to be 
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HEN Perez had finished reading 

he paused a moment, and the 

hand that held the paper fell to his side. 

Then he raised his voice to a higher 
key. 

“God save his majesty Don Philip 
Second!” he cried. “ Long live the 
king!” 

The courtiers answered the cheer, but 
moderately, as a matter of course, and 
without enthusiasm, repeating it three 
times. But at the last time a single 
woman’s voice, high and clear above all 
the rest, cried out other words: 

“God save Don John of Austria! 
Long live Don John of Austria! ” 

The whole multitude of men and 
women was stirred at once, for every 
heart was in the cheer, and in an in- 
stant, courtiers though they were, the 
king was forgotten, the time, the place, 
and the ery went up all at once, full, 
long, and loud, shaming the one that 
had gone before it. 

King Philip’s hands straine1 at the 
arms of his great chair, and he half rose, 
as if to command silence; and Don 
John, suddenly pale, had half risen, too, 


* Copyright, 1900, by F. Marion Crawford—This story began in the April number of Munsey’s MAGAZINE. 


stretching out his open hand in a ges- 
ture of deprecation, while the queen 
watched him with timidly admiring 
eyes, and the dark Princess of Eboli’s 
dusky lids drooped to hide her own, for 
she was watching him also, but with 
other thoughts. For a few seconds 
longer the cheers followed each other, 
and then they died away to a compara- 
tive silence. The dwarf rocked him- 
self, his head between his knees, at Don 
John’s feet. 

“God save the fool!” he cried softly, 
mimicking the cheer, and he seemed to 
shake all over, as he sat huddled to- 
gether, swinging himself to and fro. 

But no one noticed what he said, for 
the king had risen to his feet as soon as 
there was cilence. He spoke in a muf- 
fled tone that made his words hard to 
understand, and those who knew him 
best saw that he was very angry. The 
Princess of Eboli’s red lips curled 
scornfully as she listened, and, un- 
noticed, she exchanged a meaning glance 
with Antonio Perez; for he and she 
were allies, and often of late they had 
talked long together, and had drawn 
sharp comparisons between the king 
and his brother, and -the plan they had 
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made was to destroy the king and to 
crown Don John of Austria in his place; 
but the woman’s plot was deeper, and 
both were equally determined that Don 
John should not marry without their 
consent, and that if he did, his marriage 
should not hold, unless, as was probable, 
his young wife should fall ill and die of 
a sickness unknown to physicians. 

All had risen with the king, and he 
addressed Don John amid the most pro- 
found silence. 

“‘ My brother,” he said, “ your friends 
have taken upon themselves wnnecessa- 
rily to use the words we would have used, 
and to express to you their enthusiasm 
for your success in a manner unknown 
at the court of Spain. Our one voice, 
rendering you the thanks that are your 
due, can hardly give you great satisfac- 
tion after what you have heard just 
now. Yet we presume that the praise 
of others cannot altogether take the 
place of your sovereign’s at such a 
moment, and we formally thank you for 
the admirable performance of the task 
intrusted to you, promising that before 
long your services shall be required for 
an even more arduous undertaking. It 
is not in our power to confer upon you 
any personal distinction or public office 
higher than you already hold, as our 
brother, and as high admiral of Spain; 
but we trust the day is not far distant 
when a marriage befitting your rank 
may place you on a level with kings.” 

Don John had moved a step forward 
from his place and stood before the 
king, who, at the end of his short speech, 
put his long arms over his brother’s 
shoulders, and proceeded to embrace 
him in a formal manner by applying one 
cheek to his and solemnly kissing the ait 
behind Don John’s head, a process 
which the latter imitated as nearly as he 
could. The court looked on in silence 
at the ceremony, ill satisfied with 
Philip’s cold words. The king drew 
back, and Don John returned to his 
place. As he reached it the dwarf 
jester made a ceremonious obeisance 
and handed him a glove which he had 
dropped as he came forward. As he 


took it he felt that it contained a letter, 
which made a slight sound when his 
hand crumpled it inside the glove. 
Annoyed by the fool’s persistence, Don 
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John’s eyes hardened as he looked at the 
crooked face, and almost imperceptibly 
he shook his head. But the dwarf was 
as grave as he, and slightly bent his own, 
clasping his hands in a gesture of sup- 
plication. Don John reflected that the 
matter must be one of importance this 
time, as Adonis would not otherwise 
have incurred the risk of passing the 
letter to him under the eyes of the king 
and the whole court. 

Then followed the long and tedious 
procession of the court past the royal 
pair, who remained seated, while all the 
rest stood up, including Don John him- 
self, to whom a master of ceremonies 
presented the persons unknown to him, 
and who were by far the more numerous. 
To the men, old and young, great or 
insignificant, he gave his hand with 
frank cordiality. To the women he 
courteously bowed his head. A full 
hour passed before it was over, and still 
he grasped the glove with the crumpled 
letter in his hand, while the dwarf 
stood at a little distance, watching in 
case it should fall; and as the Duchess 
Alvarez and the Princess of Eboli pre- 
sented the ladies of Madrid to the young 
queen, the princess often looked at Don 
John and often at the jester from 
beneath her half dropped lids. But she 
did not make a single mistake of names 
nor of etiquette, though her mind was 
much preoccupied with other matters. 

The queen was timidly gracious to 
every one; but Philip’s face was gloomy, 
and his fixed eyes hardly seemed to see 
the faces of the courtiers as they passed 
before him, nor did he open his lips to 
address a word to any of them, though 
some were old and faithful servants of 
his own and of his father’s. 

In his manner, in his silence, in the 
formality of the ceremony, there was 
the whole spirit of the Spanish domin- 
ion. It was somberly magnificent, and 
it was gravely cruel; it adhered to the 
forms of sovereignty as rigidly as to the 
outward practices of religion; its power 
extended to the ends of the world, and 
the most remote countries sent their 
homage and obeisance to its head; and 
beneath the dark splendor that sur- 
rounded its gloomy sovereigns there was 
passion and hatred and intrigue. Be- 
side Don John of Austria stood Antonio 
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Perez, and under the same roof with 
Dolores de Mendoza dwelt Ana de la 
Cerda, Princess of Eboli, and in the 
midst of them all Miguel de Antona, the 
king’s fool. 


VI. 


Wuen the ceremony was over, and 
every one on the platform and steps of 
the throne moved a little in order to 
make way for the royal personages, 
making a slight momentary confusion, 
Adonis crept up behind Don John, and 
softly touched his sleeve to attract his 
attention. Don John looked round 
quickly, and was annoyed to see the 
dwarf there. He did not notice the fact 
that Dofia Ana de la Cerda was watching 
them both, looking sidewise without 
turning her head. 

“Tt is a matter of importance,” said 
the jester in a low voice. “ Read it be- 
fore supper if you can.” 

Don John looked at him a moment, 
and turned away without answering, or 
even making a sign that he understood. 
The dwarf met Dofia Ana’s eyes, and 
grew slowly pale, till his face was a yel- 
low mask; for he feared her. 

The door on the other side of the 
throne was opened, and the king and 
queen, followed by Don John, and pre- 
ceded by the master of ceremonies, went 
out. The dwarf, who was privileged, 
went after them with his strange, roll- 
ing step, his long arms hanging down 
and swinging irregularly, as if they did 
not belong to his body, but were only 
stuffed things that hung loose from his 
shoulders. 

As on all such state occasions, there 
were separate suppers, in separate apart- 
ments, one for the king and one for the 
ministers of state and the high court- 
iers; thirdly, a vast collation was spread 
in a hall on the other side of the throne 
room for the many nobles who were but 
guests at the court and held no office nor 
had any special privileges. It was the 
custom at that time that the supper 
should last an hour, after which all re- 
éntered the throne room to dance, 
except the king and queen, who either 
retired to the royal apartments, or came 
back for a short time and remained 
standing on the floor of the hall, in 
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order to converse with a few of the 
grandees and ambassadors. 

The royal party supped in a somber 
room of oval shape, dark with tapestries 
and splendid with gold. The king and 
queen sat side by side, and Don John 
was placed opposite them at the table, of 
which the shape and outline cor- 
responded on a small scale with those of 
the room. Four or five gentlemen, 
whose office it was, served the royal 
couple, receiving the dishes and wines 
from the hands of the chief butler; and 
he, with two other servants in state 
liveries, waited on Don John. LEvery- 
thing was most exactly ordered accord- 
ing to the unchangeable rules of the 
most formal court in Europe, not even 
excepting that of Rome. 

Philip sat in gloomy silence, eating 
nothing, but occasionally drinking a 
little Tokay wine, brought with infinite 
precaution from Hungary to Madrid. 
As he said nothing, neither the queen 
nor Don John could speak, it being 
ordained that the king must be the first 
to open his lips. The queen, however, 
being young and of a good constitution 
in spite of her almost delicate appear- 
ance, began to taste everything that was 
set before her, glancing timidly at her 
husband, who took no notice of her, or 
pretended not to do so. Don John, 
soldier-like, made a sparing supper of 
the first thing that was offered to him, 
and then sat silently watching the other 
two. He understood very well that his 
brother wished to see him in private, 
and was annoyed that the queen should 
make the meal last longer than neces- 
sary. The dwarf understood also, and 
smiled to himself in the corner where he 
stood waiting in case the king should 
wish to be amused, which on that par- 
ticular evening seemed far from likely. 
But sometimes he turned pale and his 
lips twisted a little as if he were suffer- 
ing great pain; for Don John had not 
yet read the letter that was hidden in his 
glove, and Adonis saw in the dark cor- 
ners of the room the Princess of Eboli’s 
cruel half closed eyes, and he fancied he 
heard her deep voice, that almost always 
spoke very sweetly, telling him again 
and again that if Don John did not read 
her letter before he met the king alone 
that night, Adonis should before very 
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long cease to be court jester, and indeed 
cease to be anything at all that “ eats 
and drinks and sleeps and wears a coat ” 
—as Dante had said. What Dona Ana 
said she would do was as good as done al- 
ready, both then and for nine years from 
that time, but thereafter she paid for all 
her deeds, and more too. But this 
history is not concerned with those 
matters, being only the story of what 
happened in one night at the old Alcazar 
of Madrid. 

King Philip sat a little bent in ‘his 
chair, apparently staring at a point in 
space, and not opening his lips except to 
drink. But his presence filled. the 
shadowy room, his large and yellowish 
face seemed to be all visible from every 
part of it, and his still eyes dominated 
everything and every one, except his 
brother. It was as if the possession of 
some supernatural and evil being were 
stealing slowly upon all who were there; 
as if a monstrous spider sat absolutely 
motionless in the midst of its web, draw- 
ing everything within reach to itself by 
the unnatural fascination of its lidless 
sight—as if the gentlemen in waiting 
were but helpless flies, circling nearer 
and nearer, to be caught at last in the 
meshes, and the queen a bright butter- 
fiy, and Don John a white moth, already 
taken and soon to be devoured. The 
dwarf thought of this in his corner, and 
his blood was chilled, for three queens 
lay in their tombs in three dim cathe- 
drals, and she who sat at table was the 
fourth who had supped with the royal 
spider in his web. Adonis watched 
him, and the penetrating fear he had 
long known crept all through him like 
the chill that shakes a man before a 
marsh fever, so that he had to set his 
teeth with all his might lest they should 
chatter audibly. As he looked, he 
fancied that in the light of the waxen 
torches the king’s face turned by 
degrees to an ashy gray, and then more 
slowly to a shadowy yellow again, as he 
had seen a spider’s ugly body change 
color when the flies came nearer, and 
change again when one was entangled in 
the threads. He thought that the faces 
of all the people in the room changed, 
too, and that he saw in them the look 
that only near and certain death can 
bring, which is in the eyes of him who 
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goes out with bound hands, at dawn, 
among other men who will see the rising 
sun shine on his dead face. That fear 
came on the dwarf sometimes, and he 
dreaded always lest at that moment the 
king should call to him and bid him sing 
or play with words. But this had never 
happened yet. There were others in 
the room, also, who knew something of 
that same terror, though in a less 
degree, perhaps because they knew 
Philip less well than the jester, who was 
almost always near him. But Don 
John sat quietly in his place, no more 
realizing that there could be danger 
than if he had been charging the Moors 
at the head of his cavalry, or fighting a 
man hand to hand with drawn swords. 
But still the fear grew, and even the 
gentlemen and the servants wondered, 
for it had never happened that the king 
had not at last broken the silence at 
supper, so that all guessed trouble near 
at hand, and peril for themselves. The 
queen grew nervous and ceased to eat. 
She looked from Philip to Don John, 
and more than once seemed about to 
speak, but recollected herself and 
checked the words. Her hand shook 
and her thin young nostrils quivered 
now and then. Evil was gathering in 
the air, and she felt it approaching, 
though she could not tell whence it 
came. A sort of tension took possession 
of every one, like what people feel in 
southern countries when the southeast 
wind blows, or when, almost without 
warning, the fresh sea breeze dies away 
to a dead calm and the blackness rises 
like a tide of pitch among the mountains 
of the coast, sending up enormous 
clouds above it to the pale sky, and lying 
quite still below; and the air grows lurid 
quickly, and heavy to breathe and 
sultry, till the tempest breaks in light- 
ning and thunder and drenching rain. 
In the midst of the brewing storm the 
dwarf saw only the spider in its web, il- 
luminated by the unearthly glare of his 
own fear, and with it the frightened 
butterfly and the beautiful silver moth, 
that had never dreamed of danger. He 
shrank against the hangings, pressing 
backward till he hurt his crooked back 
against the stone wall behind the 
tapestry, and could have shrieked with 
fear had not a greater fear made him 


























dumb. He felt that the king was going 
to speak to him, and that he should not 
be able to answer him. A _ horrible 
thought suddenly seized him, and he 
fancied that the king had seen him slip 
the letter into Don John’s glove, and 
would ask for it, and take it, and read 
it—and that would be the end. Thrills 
of torment ran through him, and he 
knew how it must feel to lie bound on 
the rack and to hear the executioner’s 
hands on the wheel, ready to turn it 
again at the judge’s word. He had seen 
a man tortured once, and remembered 
his face. He was sure that the king 
must have seen the letter, and that 
meant torment and death, and the king 
was angry also because the court had 
cheered Don John. It was treason, and 
he knew it—yet it would have been cer- 
tain death, too, to refuse to obey Dofia 
Ana. There was destruction on either 
side, and he could not escape. Don 
John had not read the writing yet, and 
if the king asked for it, he would prob- 
ably give it to him without a thought, 
unopened, for he was far too simple to 
imagine that any one could accuse him 
of a treasonable thought, and too boy- 
ishly frank to fancy that his brother 
could be jealous of him—above all, he 
was too modest to suppose that there 
were thousands who would have risked 
their lives to set him on the throne of 
Spain. He would therefore give the 
king the letter unopened, unless, believ- 
ing it to be a love message from some 
foolish woman, he chose to tear it up 
unread. The wretched jester knew 


that either would mean his own disgrace. 


and death, and he quivered with agony 
from head to foot. 

The lights moved up and down before 
his sight, the air grew heavier, the royal 
spider took gigantic proportions, and its 
motionless eyes were lurid with evil. It 
was about to turn to him; he felt it 
turning already, and knew that it saw 
him in his corner, and meant to draw 
him to it, very slowly. In a moment he 
should fall to the floor a senseless heap, 
out of deadly fear. It would be well if 
his fear really killed him, but he could 
not even hope for that. His hands 
gripped the hangings on each side of 
him as he shrank and crushed his de- 
formity against the wall. Surely the 
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king was turning his head. Yes—he 
was right. He felt his short hair rising 
on his sca:p, and unearthly sounds 
screamed in his ears. The terrible eyes 
were upon him now, but he could not 
move hand or foot. If he had been 
nailed to the wall to die, he could not 
have been so helpless. 

Philip eyed him with cold curiosity, 
for it was not an illusion, and he was 
really looking steadily at the dwarf. 
After a long time, his protruding lower 
lip moved two or three times before he 
spoke. The jester should have come 
forward at his first glance, to answer any 
question asked him. Instead, his 
colorless lips were parted and tightly 
drawn back, and his teeth were chatter- 
ing, do what he could to close them. 
The queen and Don John followed the 
king’s gaze and looked at the dwarf in 
surprise, for his agony was painfully 
visible. 

“ He looks as if he were in an ague,” 
observed Philip, as though he were 
watching a sick dog. 

He had spoken at last, and the fear of 
silence was removed. An audible sigh 
of relief was heard in the room. 

“Poor man!” exclaimed the queen. 
“T am afraid he is very ill.” 

“Tt is more like ” began Don 
John, and then he checked himself, for 
he had been on the point of saying that 
the dwarf’s fit looked more like physical 
fear than illness, for he had more than 
once seen men afraid of death; but he 
remembered the letter in his glove and 
thought the words might rouse Philip’s 
suspicions, 

“What was your serene highness 
about to say? ” inquired the king, speak- 
ing coldly, and laying stress on the 
formal title which he had himself given 
Don John the right to use. 

* As your majesty says, it is very like 
the chill of a fever,” replied Don John. 

But it was already passing, for Adonis 
was not a natural coward, and the short 
conversation of the royal personages had 
broken the spell that held him, or had at 
least diminished its power. When he 
had entered the room he had been quite 
sure that no one except the princess had 
seen him slip the letter into Don John’s 
glove. That quieting belief began to 
return, his jaw became steady, and he 
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relaxed his hold on the tapestries, and 
even advanced half a step towards the 
table. 
“ And now he seems better,” said the 
king, in evident surprise. “ What sort 
of illness is this, fool? If you cannot 
explain it, you shall be sent to bed, and 
the physicians shall practise experi- 
ments upon your vile body until they 
find out what your complaint is, for the 
advancement of their learning.” 

“They would advance me more than 
their science, sire,” answered Adonis, in 
a voice that still quaked with past fear, 
“ for they would send me to paradise at 
once and learn nothing that they wished 
to know.” 

“That is probable,” observed Don 
John thoughtfully, for he had little 
belief in medicine generally, and none at 
all in the present case. 

“May it please your majesty,” said 
Adonis, taking heart a little, “ there are 
muskmelons on the table.” 

“Well, what of that?” asked the 


king. 
“The sight of melons on your 
majesty’s table almost kills me,” 


answered the dwarf. 

“ Are you so fond of them that you 
cannot bear to see them? You shall 
have a dozen and be made to eat them 
all. That will cure your abominable 
greediness.” 

“Provided that the king had none 
himself, I would eat all the rest, until I 
died of a surfeit of melons like your 
majesty’s great grandsire of glorious 
and happy memory, the Emperor 
Maximilian.” 

Philip turned visibly pale, for he 
feared illness and death as few have 
feared either. 

“Why has no one ever told me 
that?” he asked in a muffled and angry 
voice, looking round the room, so that 
the gentlemen and servants shrank back 
a little. 

No one answered his question, for 
though the fact was true, it had been 
long forgotten, and it would have been 
hard for any of those present to realize 
that the king would fear a danger so far 
removed. But the dwarf knew him 
well. 

“Let there be no more melons,” said 
Philip, rising abruptly, and still pale. 
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Don John had suppressed a smile, and 
was taken unawares when the king rose, 
so that in standing up instantly, as was 
necessary according to the rules, his 
gloves slipped from his knees, where he 
had kept them during supper, to the 
floor, and a moment passed before he 
realized that they were not in his hand. 
He was still in his place, for the king 
had not yet left his own, being engaged 
in saying a Latin grace in a low tone. 
He crossed himself devoutly, and an in- 
stant later Don John stooped down and 
picked up what he had dropped. Philip 
could not but notice the action, and his 
suspicions were instantly roused. 

“What have you found?” he asked. 
sharply, his eyes fixing themselves again. 

“My gloves, sire. I dropped them.” 

“ And are gloves such precious posses- 
sions that Don John of Austria must 
stoop to pick them up himself? ” 

Adonis began to tremble again, and 
all his fear returned, so that he almost 
staggered against the wall. The queen 
looked on in surprise, for she had not 
been Philip’s wife many months. Don 
John was unconcerned, and laughed in 
reply to the question. 

“It chances that after long cam- 
paigning these are the only new white 
gloves Don John of Austria possesses,” 
he answered lightly. 

““ Let me see them,” said the king, ex- 
tending his hand, and smiling suddenly. 

With some deliberation Don John 
presented one of the gloves to his 
brother, who took it and pretended to 
examine it critically, still smiling. He 
turned it over several times, while 
Adonis looked on, gasping for breath, 
but unnoticed. 

“The other,” said Philip calmly. 

Adonis tried to suppress a groan, and 
his eyes were fixed on Don John’s face. 
Would he refuse? Would he try to 
extract the letter from the glove under 
his brother’s eye? Would he give it 
up? 

Don John did none of those things, 
and there was not the least change of 
color in his cheek. Without any at- 
tempt at concealment, he took the letter 
from its hiding place, and held out the 
empty glove with his other hand. The 
king drew back, and his face grew very 
gray and shadowy with anger. 























“What have you in your other 
hand?” he asked in a voice indistinct 
with passion. 

“A lady’s letter, sire,” replied Don 
John, unmoved. 

“ Give it to me at once!” 

“That, your majesty, is a request I 
will not grant to any gentleman in 
Spain.” 

He undid a button of his close fitting 
doublet, thrust the letter into the open- 
ing, and fastened the button again be- 
fore the king could speak. The dwarf’s 
heart almost stood still with joy. He 
could have crawled to Don John’s feet 
to kiss the dust from his shoes. The 
queen smiled nervously, between fear of 
the one man and admiration for the 
other. 

“Your serene highness,” answered 
Philip, with a frightful stare, “is the 
first gentleman of Spain who has dis- 
obeyed his sovereign.” 

“May I be the last, your majesty,” 
said Don, John with a courtly gesture 
which showed well enough that he had 
no intention of changing his mind. 

The king turned from him coldly and 
spoke to Adonis, who had almost got his 
courage back a second time. 

“You gave my message to his high- 
ness, fool?” he asked, controlling his 
voice, but not quite steadying it to a 
natural tone. 

“ Yes, sire.” 

“Go and tell Don Antonio Perez to 
come at once to me in my own apart- 
ments.” 

The dwarf bent till his crooked back 
was high above his head, and he stepped 
backward towards the door through 
which the servants had entered and 
gone out. When he had disappeared, 
Philip turned and, as if nothing had 
happened, gave his hand to the queen 
to lead her away with all the prescribed 
courtesy that was her due. The serv- 
ants opened wide the door, two gentle- 
men placed themselves on each side of 
it, the chief gentleman in waiting went 
before, and the royal couple passed out, 
followed at a little distance by Don 
John, who walked unconcernedly, 
swinging his right glove carelessly in his 
hand as he went. The four gentlemen 
walked last. In the hall beyond, Men- 


doza was in waiting with the guards. 
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A little while after they were all gone, 
Adonis came back from his errand, with 
his rolling step, and searched for the 
other glove on the floor, where the king 
had dropped it. He found it there at 
once and hid it in his doublet. No one 
was in the room, for the servants had 
disappeared as soon as they could. The 
dwarf went quickly to Don John’s place, 
took a Venetian goblet full of untasted 
wine that stood there, and drank it at a 
draft. Then he patted himself com- 
fortably with his other hand and looked 
thoughtfully at the slices of muskmelon 
that lay in the golden dish flanked by 
other dishes full of grapes and pears. 

“God bless the Emperor Maximil- 
ian!” he said in a devout tone. “ Since 
he could not live forever, it was a special 
grace of Providence that his death 
should be by melons.” 

Then he went away again, and softly 
closed the door behind him, after look- 
ing back once more to be sure that no 
one was there after all, and perhaps, as 
people sometimes do on leaving a place 
where they have escaped a great danger, 
fixing its details unconsciously in his 
memory, with something almost akin to 
gratitude, as if the lifeless things had 
run the risk with them and thus earned 
their lasting friendship. Thus every 
man who has been to sea knows how, 
when his vessel has been hove to in a 
storm for many hours, perhaps during 
more than one day, within a few miles of 
the same spot, the sea there grows 
familiar to him as a landscape to a 
landsman, so that when the force of the 
gale is broken at last and the sea sub- 
sides to a long swell, and the ship is wore 
to the wind and can lay her course once 
more, he looks estern at the gray water 
he has learned to know so well and feels 
that he should know it again if he passed 
that way, and he leaves it with a faint 
sensation of regret. So Adonis, the 
jester, left the king’s supper room that 
night, devoutly thanking Heaven that 
the Emperor Maximilian had died of 
eating too many melons more than a 
hundred and fifty years ago. 

Meanwhile, the king had left the 
queen at the door of her apartments, 
and had dismissed Don John in angry 
silence by a gesture only, as he went on 
to his study. And when there, he sent 
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away his gentlemen and bade that no 
one should disturb him, and that only 
Don Antonio Perez, the new favorite, 
should be admitted. The supper had 
scarcely lasted half an hour, and it was 
still early in the evening when he found 
himself alone and was able to reflect 
upon what had happened, and upon 
what it would be best to do to rid him- 
self of his brother, the hero and idol of 
Spain. 

He did not admit that Don John of 
Austria could be allowed to live on 
unmolested, as if he had not openly 
refused to obey an express command and 
as if he were not secretly plotting to get 
possession of the throne. That was im- 
possible. During more than two years, 
Don John’s popularity, not only with 
the people but with the army, which was 
a much more serious matter, had been 
steadily growing; and with it, and even 
faster than it, the king’s jealousy and 
hatred had grown also, till it had be- 
come a matter of common discussion 
and jest among the soldiers when their 
officers were out of hearing. 

But though it was without real cause, 
it was not without apparent foundation. 
As Philip slowly paced the floor of his 
most private room, with awkward, un- 
gainly steps, stumbling more than once 
against a cushion that lay before his 
great armchair, he saw clearly before 
him the whole dimensions of that power 
to which he had unwillingly raised his 
brother. The time had been short, but 
the means used had been great, for they 
had been intended to be means of de- 
struction, and the result was tremendous 
when they turned against him who used 
them. Philip was old enough to have 
been Don John’s father, and he remem- 
bered how indifferent he had been to 
the graceful boy of twelve, whom they 
called Juan Quixada, when he had 
been brought to the old court at 
Valladolid and acknowledged as a son of 
the Emperor Charles. Though he was 
his brother, Philip had not even granted 
him the privilege of living in the palace 
then, and had smiled at the idea that he 
should be addressed as “serene high- 
ness.” Even as a boy, he had been 


impatient to fight; and Philip remem- 
bered how he was always practising with 
the sword or performing wild feats of 
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skill and strength upon half broken 
horses, except when he was kepi to his 
books by Dofia Magdalena Quixada, the 
only person in the world whom he ever 
obeyed without question. Every one 
had loved the boy from the first, and 
Philip’s jealousy had begun from that; 
for he, who was loved by none and 
feared by all, craved popularity and 
common affection, and was filled with 
bitter resentment against the world that 
obeyed him but refused him what he 
most desired. : 

Little more than ten years had passed 
since the boy had come, and he had 
neither died a natural death nor fallen 
in battle, and was grown up to young 
manhood, and was by far the greatest 
man in Spain. He had been treated as 
an inferior, the people had set him up as 
a god. He had been sent out to com- 
mand expeditions that he might fail and 
be disgraced; but he had shown deeper 
wisdom than his elders, and had come 
back covered with honor; and now he 
had been commanded to fight out the 
final battle of Spain with the Moriscoes, 
in the hope that he might die in the 
fight, since he could not be dishonored, 
and instead he had returned in triumph, 
having utterly subdued the fiercest war- 
riors in Europe, to reap the ripe harvest 
of his military glory at an age when 
other men were in the leading strings of 
war’s school, and to be acclaimed a hero 
as well as a favorite by a court that could 
hardly raise a voice to cheer for its own 
king. Ten years had done all that. Ten 
more, or even five, might do the rest. 
The boy could not be without ambition, 
and there could be no ambition for him 
of which the object should be less than a 
throne. And yet no word had been 
breathed against him—his young repu- 
tation was charmed, as his life was. In 
vain Philip had bidden Antonio Perez 
and the Princess of Eboli use all their 
wits and skill to prove that he was plot- 
ting to seize the crown. They answered 
that he loved a girl of the court, Men- 
doza’s daughter, and that besides war, 
for war’s sake, he cared for nothing in 
the world but Dolores and his adopted 
mother. 

They spoke the truth, for they had 
reason to know it, having used every 
means in their power to find out 
































whether he cquld be induced to quarrel 
with Philip and enter upon a civil war, 
which could have had but one issue, 
since all Spain would have risen to pro- 
claim him king. He had been tempted 
by questions, and led into discussions in 
which it seemed certain that he must 
give them some hope. But they and 
their agents lost heart before the in- 
superable obstacle of the young prince’s 
loyalty. It was simple, unaffected, and 
without exaggeration. He never drew 
his sword and kissed the blade, and 
swore by the Blessed Virgin to give his 
last drop of blood for his sovereign and 
his country. He never made solemn 
vows to accomplish ends that looked 
impossible. But when the charge 
sounded, he pressed his steel cap a little 
lower upon his brow, and settled himself 
in the saddle without any words and 
rode at death like the devil incarnate; 
and then men followed him, and the im- 
possible was done, and that was all. Or 
he could wait and watch, and maneuver 
for weeks, until he had his foe in his 
hand, with a patience that would have 
failed his officers and his men, had they 
not seen him always ready and cheerful, 
and fully sure that although he might 
fail twenty times to drive the foe into 
the pen, he would most certainly suc- 
ceed in the end—as he always did. 

Philip paced the chamber in deep and 
angry thought. If at that moment any 
one had offered to rid him of his 
brother, the reward would have been 
ready, and worth a murderer’s taking. 
But the king had long cherished the 
scheme of marrying Don John to Queen 
Mary of Scotland—whose marriage with 
Bothwell could easily be annulled—in 
order that his presumptuous ambition 
might be satisfied, and at the same 
time that he might make of his new 
kingdom a powerful ally of Spain 
against Elizabeth of England. It was 
for this reason that he had long 
determined to prevent his brother’s 
marriage with Maria Dolores de Men- 
doza. Perez and Dofia Ana de la Cerda, 
on the other hand, feared that if 
Don John were allowed to marry the 
girl he so devotedly loved, he would 
forget everything for her, give up cam- 
paigning, and settle to the insignificance 
of a thoroughly happy man. For they 
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knew the world well from their own 
point of view. Happiness is often like 
sadness, for it paralyzes those to whose 
lot it falls; but pain and danger rouse 
man’s strength of mind and body. 

Yet though the king and his treach- 
erous favorite had diametrically op- 
posite intentions, a similar thought had 
crossed the minds of both, even before 
Don John had ridden up to the palace 
gate late on that afternoon from his last 
camping ground outside the city walls. 
Both had reasoned that whoever was to 
influence a man so straightforward and 
fearless must have in his power and 
keeping the person for whom Don John 
would make the greatest sacrifice of his 
life; and that person, as both knew, was 
Dolores herself. Yet when Antonio 
Perez entered Philip’s study, neither 
had guessed the other’s thought. 


VIII. 


THE court had been still at supper 
when Adonis had summoned Don 
Antonio Perez to the king, and the 
secretary, as he was usually called, had 
been obliged to excuse his sudden de- 
parture by explaining that the king had 
sent for him unexpectedly. He was not 
even able to exchange a word with Doiia 
Ana, who was seated at another of the 
three long tables and at some distance 
from him. She understood, however, 
and looked after him anxiously. His 
leaving was not a signal for the others, 
but it caused a little stir which un- 
hinged the solemn formality of the 
supper. The ambassador of the Holy 
Roman Empire presently protested that 
he was suffering from an unbearable 
headache, and the Princess of Eboli, 
next to-whom he was seated, begged him 
not to stand upon ceremony, since Perez 
was gone from the room, but to order 
his coach at once; she found it hot, she 
said, and would be glad to escape. 
The two rose together, and others 
followed their example, until the 
few who would have stayed longer 
were constrained to imitate the major- 
ity. When Mendoza, relieved at last 
from his duty, went towards the supper 
room to take the place that was kept 
for him at one of the tables, he met 
Dota Ana in the private corridor 
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through which the officers and ladies of 
the household passed to the state apart- 
ments. He stood still, surprised to see 
her there. 

“The supper is over,” she said, stop- 
ping also, and trying to scrutinize the 
hard old face by the dim light of the 
lamps. “ May I have a word with you, 
general? Let us walk together to your 
apartments.” 

“It is far, madame,” observed Men- 
doza, who suspected at once that she 
wished to see Dolores. 

“T shall be glad to walk a little, and 
breathe the air,” she answered. “ Your 
corridor has arches open to the air, I 
remember.” She began to walk, and 
he was obliged to accompany her. 
“ Yes,” she continued indifferently, 
“we have had such changeable weather 
today! This morning it almost snowed, 
then it rained, then it began to freeze, 
and now it feels like summer! I hope 
Dolores has not taken cold? Is she ill? 
She was not at court before supper.” 

“The weather is indeed very change- 
able,” replied the general, who did not 
know what to say, and considered it 
beneath his dignity to lie except by 
order of the king. 

“ Yes—yes, I was saying so, was I not? 
But Dolores—is she ill? Please tell 
me.” The princess spoke almost 
anxiously. 

“ No, madame, my daughters are well 
so far as I know.” 

“ But, then, my dear general, it is 
strange that you should not have sent an 
excuse for Dolores’ not appearing. 
That is the rule, you know. May I ask 
why you ventured to break it?” Her 
tone grew harder by degrees. 

“It was very sudden,” said Mendoza, 
trying to put her off. “I hope that 
your grace will excuse my daughter.” 

“ What was sudden? ” inquired Dona 
Ana coldly. “ You say she was not 
taken ill.” 

“ Her—her not coming to court.” 
Mendoza hesitated and pulled at his 
gray beard as they went along. “She 
fully intended to come,” he added with 
perfect truth. 

Dota Ana slowly, 


walked more 


glancing sidewise at his face, though she 
could hardly see it except when they 
passed by a lamp, for he was very tall, 
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and she was short, though exquisitely 
proportioned. 

“T do not understand,” she said in a 
clear, metallic voice. “I have a right 
to an explanation, for it is quite impos- 
sible to give the ladies of the court who 
live in the palace full liberty to attend 
upon the queen or not, as they please. 
You will be singularly fortunate if Don 
Antonio Perez does not mention the 
matter to the king.” 

Mendoza was silent, but the words 
had their effect upon him, and a very 
unpleasant one, for they contained a 
threat. 

“You see,” continued the princess, 
pausing as they reached a flight of steps 
which they would have to ascend, 
“every one acknowledges the impor- 
tance of your services, and that you have 
been very poorly rewarded for them. 
But that is in a degree your own fault, 
for you have refused to make friends 
when you might, and you have little 
interest with the king.” 

“T know it,” said the old soldier 
rather bitterly. “ Princess,” he con- 
tinued, without giving her time to say 
more, “this is a private matter, which 
concerns only me and my daughter. I| 
entreat you to overlook the irregularity 
and not to question me further. I will 
serve you in any way in my power ; 

“You cannot serve me in any way,” 
answered Dota Ana cruelly. “I am 
trying to help you,” she added with a 
sudden change of tone. “ You see, my 
dear general, you are no longer young. 
At your age, with your name and your 
past services, you should have been a 
grandee and a rich man. You have 
thrown away your opportunities of 
advancement, and you have contented 
yourself with an office which is highly 
honorable—but poorly paid, is it not? 
And there are younger men who court it 
for the honor alone, and who are willing 
to be served by their friends.” 

“Who is my successor?” asked 
Mendoza, bravely controlling his voice, 
though he felt that he was ruined. 

The skilful and cruel woman began to 
mount the steps in silence, in order to 
let him suffer a few moments before she 
answered. Reaching the top, she spoke, 
and her voice was soft and kind. 

“ No one,” she answered, “ and there 


























is nothing to prevent you from keeping 
your post as long as you like, even if you 
become infirm and have to appoint a 
deputy; but if there were any serious 
cause of complaint, like this extraordi- 
nary behavior of Dolores—why, per- 
haps——” 

She paused to give her words weight, 
for she knew their value. 

“Madame,” said Mendoza, “the 
matter I keep from you does not touch 
my honor, and you may know it, so far 
as that is concerned. But it is one of 
which I entreat you not to force me to 
speak.” 

Dofia Ana softly passed her arm 
through his. 

“T am not used to walking so fast,” 
she said, by way of explanation. “ But, 
my dear Mendoza,” she went on, press- 
ing his arm a little, “ you do not think 
that I shall let what you tell me go 
further and reach any one else—do you? 
How can I be of any use to you, if you 
have no confidence in me? Are we not 
relatives? You must treat me as I treat 
you.” 

Mendoza wished that he could. 

“Madame,” he said almost roughly, 
“T have shut my daughter up in Her 
own room and bolted the door, and to- 
morrow I intend to send her toa 
convent, and there she shall stay until 
she changes her mind, for I will not 
change mine.” 

“Oh!” ejaculated Dofa Ana with a 
long intonation, as if grasping the posi- 
tion of affairs by degrees. “I under- 
stand,” she said after a long time. 
“ But, then, you and I are of the same 
opinion, my dear friend. Let us talk 
about this.” 

Mendoza did not wish to talk of the 
matter at all, and said nothing, as they 
slowly advanced. They had at last 
reached the passage that ended at his 
deor, and he slackened his pace still 
more, obliging his companion, whose 
arm was still in his, to keep pace with 
him. The moonlight no longer shone 
in straight through the open em- 
brasures, and there was a dim twilight 
in the corridor. 

“You do not wish Dolores to marry 
Don John of Austria, then,” said the 
princess presently in very low tones. 
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“Then, the king is on your side, and so 
am I. But I should like to know your 
reason for objecting to such a very great 
marriage.” 

“Simple enough, madame. When- 
ever it should please his majesty’s policy 
to marry his brother to a royal person- 
age, such as Queen Mary of Scotland, 
the first marriage would be proved null 
and void, because the king would 
undoubtedly command that it should be 
so, and my daughter would then be a 
dishonored woman, fit for nothing but 
a convent.” 

“Do you call that dishonor?” asked 
the princess thoughtfully. “ Even if 
that happened, you know that Don John 
would probably not abandon Dolores. 
He would keep her near him—and pro- 
vide for her generously 4 

“Madame,” cried the brave old 
soldier, interrupting her in sudden and 
generous anger, “neither man nor 
woman shall tell me that my daughter 
could ever fall to that! ” 

She saw at once that she had made a 
mistake, and pressed Mendoza’s arm 
soothingly. 

“ Pray, do not be angry with me, my 
dear friend. I was thinking what the 
world would say—no, let me speak! I 
am quite of your opinion that Dolores 
should be kept from seeing Don John, 
even by quiet force, if necessary, for they 
will certainly be married at the very 
first opportunity they can find. But 
you cannot do such things violently, you 
know. You will make a scandal. You 
cannot take your daughter away from 
court suddenly and shut her up in a con- 
vent without doing her a great injury. 
Do you not see that? People will not 
understand that you will not let her 
marry Don Jchn—I mean that most 
people would find it hard to believe. 
Yes, the world is bad, I know; what can 
one do? The world would say— 
promise me that you will not be angry, 
dear general. You can guess what the 
world would say.” 

“T see—I see!” exclaimed the old 
man, in sudden terror for his daughter’s 
good name. “ How wise you are! ” 

“Yes,” answered Dona Ana, stopping 
at ten paces from the door, “ I am wise, 
for I am obliged to be.” 





(To be continued.) ° 
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A BUSINESS TRANSACTION. 

CooLEDGE impatiently pushed his 
way through the hurrying, jostling, 
boisterous Mardi Gras crowd. At any 
other time he would have regarded with 
interest the gala air of the old city and 
the enthusiasm of the populace. It did 
not appeal to him today. Nothing ap- 
pealed to him, except the absurdity of a 
city’s being turned topsy turvy by a 
féte. From the windows of the houses 
above him peered pretty faces—an odd 
mixture of fair haired women of cooler 
climates like his own, and dark complex- 
ioned creoles with the strain of warm- 
er and more impetuous blood—but he 
did not regard them with the interest 
that a Northerner—and a Bostonian at 
that—usually looks on the various types 
of faces to be found in New Orleans 
when visiting there for the first time. 
He only knew that somewhere in that 
city, perhaps somewhere in the crowd 
with which he was struggling, was the 
woman who owned the property he held 
a mortgage on, and which he had come 
down to foreclose. She was also the 
woman whom his married sister had de- 
clared to be “the very girl for him,” 
and she had so far forgotten her Beacon 
Street elegance as to tell her brother 
very plainly just what she thought of 
“such dirt mean behavior.” He had 
Jaughed in her face with a good deal of 
bravado. 

“That’s perfect nonsense, Con- 
stance,” he had said, wishing all the 
time that he had not taken his stand so 
irrevocably, “but just like a woman. 
Because you’ve met the girl once or 
twice when you were down in Mobile, 
and you’ve heard her express her senti- 
ment for her old home, you want me to 
stop the foreclosure proceedings. I 
hate these sentimental little weeping 
creatures, any way, who wear their 
hearts on their sleeves, and go about 


hunting sympathy. As for her mani- 
fold charms, if that isn’t just like a 
woman, too—trying to find a romantic 
solution for a business transaction. 
‘Just the girl for me,’ indeed! I sup- 
pose you think I’m a white frocked, blue 
sashed little darling, tied to apron 
strings, don’t you? Well, I’m not, and 
when I marry I’m going to marry to 
please myself, and without anybody’s 
interfering—and everybody else can go 
to the bow wows! ” 

“Tf you would only meet her before 
you claim the old place on the bayou,” 
suggested his sister, “ perhaps x 

“Perhaps nothing!” Cooledge had 
retorted irritably. “I guess I know 
what kind of a girl she is. Who ever 
heard of a girl nowadays called Jocelyn 
that amounted to anything? ” 

“Perhaps you never met a Jocelyn,” 
ventured his sister, and Cooledge, with 
a good deal of unnecessary heat, ad- 
mitted that he never had. 

“T’ll go down South next week,” he 
said crossly, “ and I’ll do my duty. One 
must be firm in such matters. You 
don’t suppose she’ll make a scene, do 
you?” 

And so Cooledge had run down to 
New Orleans to show every one he was 
not “a white frocked, blue sashed little 
darling,” and that he defied his sister 
and Louisiana and the world and— 
Miss Jocelyn Allen. He hadn’t counted 
on the Mardi Gras, though. He struck 
the old city just in the féte week, and he 
found that Templeman Cooledge of 
Beacon Street was not as important a 
personage as he had supposed, and that 
if he hoped for a hearing and wanted to 
adjust matters in his high handed way, 
he would be obliged to wait until the 
city was less occupied. And he waited. 

There was a thickening of the crowd, 
and the pressure on his back became al- 
most unbearable. 
























“ Tf I ever get out of this crush alive,” 
muttered Templeman, and then he was 
arrested by a woman’s voice, evidently 
raised in appeal. He looked over the 
crowd—a fact made possible by his un- 
usual height—and he caught sight of 
the owner of the voice. She had an at- 
tractive face, thought Templeman, who 
was quick to note details; and she was 
holding a baby up, protecting it from 
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arms into his own, and the baby’s head 
fell down sleepily on his shoulder with 
a contented sigh. From around the cor- 
ner the delayed procession came, and 
the crowd, maddened by the music and 
the joy of the féte, forced itself towards 
the corner, wedging its way between 
Cooledge and the girl as easily as a sharp 
bowed boat cuts the waters, and when 
the greater part of the throng had 





the crowd that jostled against her, 
seemingly blind to her distress. 

“Tf some one would only hold the 
baby for a little while and get us out of 
the crowd,” she was saying, and Tem- 
pleman saw that the strength in her 
arms was failing, and that she was not 
holding the baby as high as she had at 
first. 

“Tf yow’ll hold on just a minute,” 
he called, elbowing his way through the 
crush. “There! ” 

He lifted the baby out of the girl’s 
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passed, Cooledge looked vainly for the 
baby’s owner. 

And then a sudden panic seized him, 
and he grabbed on tightly to the baby’s 
blue sash and white dress. Here he was 
in a strange city—a féte crazy city at 
that—with a strange baby in his arms. 

“The devil! ” he said, looking wildly 
around in search of the girl with a 
brown hat trimmed with white, and fail- 
ing to find her. “ The devil! ” 

The baby stirred on his shoulder, 
cooed a little, and made a grab for his 
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TEMPLEMAN WENT BACK TO THE BENCH, HOLDING THE BABY. 


nose. With a wild swoop of his free 
arm Cooledge grabbed a spectator by his 
coat tails. 

“Tve got this baby by mistake,” he 
explained, talking rapidly, noting the 
man’s evident desire to be gone. “I’m 
a stranger here. Do you know who the 
child is? There was a young lady in a 
brown hat with a white feather or some- 
thing *g 

The man freed his coat tails from the 
tragic grip, and, shaking his head, fled, 
convinced that the joy of the beautiful 
Mardi Gras had driven one fine young 
gentleman mad. 

A man directed him to the police 








headquarters, and he hoisted 
the baby on his shoulder and 
started out bravely for that 
goal. Then, apparently with- 
out any reason in the world, the 
baby began to ery. It began 
softly and it cried all over Tem- 
pleman’s cheek, as it nestled 
closer there, and by and by 
Templeman could feel the mois- 
ture of those baby tears creep- 
ing down his neck and melting 
his immaculate collar. He 
thumped it on the back vigor- 
ously, and when the baby began 
to howl he wondered why, de- 
spairingly. His sister always 
thumped her baby on its back 
when it cried. 

When he reached the police 
station he strode up to the ser- 
geant’s desk. 

“ Here’s a lost baby,” he said 
feebly, setting the baby down 





on the edge of the desk. 
“You'll have to take it. I 
can’t do a thing with it. I’ve 


sung all the songs I know, but 
I guess I didn’t hit upon the 
song its mother sings.” 

“T reckon it isn’t a song it 
wants,” said the sergeant, with 
a smile; “ I reckon it’s dinner,” 
and he called the matron. 

Templeman sat down on the 
edge of a bench, waiting for the 
baby to be fed. 

“You may leave the baby 
here if you have anything to 
do,” said the officer in-charge, 
looking up from his ledger and 
over his glasses. “ We'll keep the 
youngster until it is claimed. The baby 
is evidently a little lady.” 

Templeman looked up quickly. “I 
thought it was a little gentleman from 
the way it pulled and hollered,” he said. 
The officer put his hand over his mouth 
and coughed. 

Templeman continued to sit on the 
bench. He was thinking of the girl’s 
face—the girl of the white and brown 
hat. He told himself he wanted to be 
assured of the baby’s safety, and so he 
would wait; but he kept recalling that 
face and hoping. that he would see it 
again. It was not such a pretty face, 
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but it was a face with a soul; it was a 
face a man could die for and live for, he 
thought. 

‘The matron came back with the baby 
blinking over her shoulder. The baby, 
remembering Templeman and the for- 
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down, its head on his shoulder, and 
went to sleep. 

When the hour hand of the big clock 
on the wall had traveled twice around 
its face, the door opened and a woman 
swept across the room and knelt down 


A WOMAN SWEPT ACROSS THE ROOM AND KNELT DOWN BY THE BENCH. 


bidden joy of pulling his nose, held out 
its arms. 

Templeman rose suddenly, took the 
baby from the astonished matron, and 
silently went back to the bench, hold- 
ing the baby as he had seen the matron 


hold it. The baby cooed and played 
with his watch chain, and kissed his ear 
again, tickling him, and then it curled 


by the bench. When the officer in 
charge looked up he could see nothing 
of the baby. It was lost in the shadow 
of a big white and brown hat. 

After a while the girl rose, and Tem- 
pleman could see that she had been ery- 
ing all to herself under the big hat, and 
he began to be absurdly jealous of that 
baby in her arms. 
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“I beg your pardon,” she said, and 
Templeman wondered if even in his 
dreams he had thought a voice could be 
so sweet. “It was rude of me and un- 
grateful, after all that you have done, 
but I’ve been almost wild. I didn’t dare 
go home, and I’ve been all this while 
getting through the crowd. My sister 
will thank you.” 

Templeman flicked a bit of imaginary 
dust off his cuff. 

“It’s yeur sister’s baby?” he asked. 

The girl nodded. 

“ You see, I promised my mother I 
would get the baby and bring it to her 
before I went to a friend’s to watch the 
procession. And ”—she laughed nerv- 
ously—* you know the rest.” 

As they were leaving the station 
house Templeman took the baby from 
her with his old air of authority. 

“ She’s too heavy for you to carry,” 
he said. 

She laughed. 

“ She’s a boy,” she answered. 

“T knew it,” retorted Templeman, 
with the air of a connoisseur. “I told- 
the sergeant so! ” 

She laughed again, and the laughter 
reminded Templeman of the rippling 
of water over pebbles in a clear stream, 
and her eyes of the shadows cast by the 
water flowers. 

At the steps of her sister’s house she 
paused and took the baby from him. He 
gave it up reluctantly. 

“Tf you will call this evening,” she 
said, looking down at him, “ my sister 
will try and thank you—Mrs. Mason, 
you know.” 

“ Of course I will, with pleasure,” he 
answered, and he fumbled for his card, 
“ and perhaps you will be here then.” 

“ Perhaps,” she smiled. 

“Perhaps,” he ventured, “later, I 
may call on your mother and—you? ” 

“ Perhaps,” she said again. 

“And your name?” he laughed. 
“Do you know, I do not know your 
name?” 

The front door opened, and the girl 
with the baby in her arms ascended the 
last step. She turned. 


“Why, of course! How foolish of 


me! My mother is Mrs. Allen, and I—I 
am Jocelyn—Jocelyn Allen.” 
The front door closed behind her. 
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Cooledge leaned against the side of the 
house, and made a rapid calculation on 
his fingers. “ Mardi Gras—Lent, that’s 
forty days to Easter. An Easter wed- 
ding in New Orleans, a honeymoon on 
the bayou.” He walked slowly back to 
his hotel, went up stairs, and sat down 
in a chair by the window and leaned his 
chin in his hand. 

“Jocelyn Allen,” he said softly— 
“whataname! Just fit for her and her 
perfect face! And the baby—I knew it 
was a boy—I'll give him a gold cup! 
Jocelyn Allen ‘3 

And he smiled down at the Mardi 
Gras crowd in the street 

Maud Howard Peterson. 











A HURRY CALL. 


He had passed the first mile stone. 
He could look back on his college and 
hospital work, and eighteen weary 
months of waiting behind the sign in 
his front window. 

He was an oculist whom a blind pub- 
lic had up to this time failed to recog- 
nize as it daily passed his door, and it 
was surprising how well it worried along 
without his services. 

Trenton put his heels on his desk and 
considered. A man with his training 
could do well in a small town. He had 
a special small town in view. Knapp 
had recommended him to fill the place 
of the only eye specialist there, an old 
gentleman ready to retire as soon as a 
satisfactory man presented himself for 
the office. Trenton was very proud that 
Knapp even remembered him, and he 
told himself that he could not refuse a 
chance like that. It might be the op- 
portunity of his life. But down at the 
bottom of his heart he knew that he 
dreaded the struggle that faced him in 
New York. One required to be such a 
giant frog to be heard in the noisy me- 
tropolis, and Trenton could not live un- 
heard any more than unseen. And he 
had passed the first mile stone and he 
was tired. 

The boots on the desk were decidedly 
on their last legs. No tramp would ac- 
cept them as a gift. Trenton screwed 
one foot round till he could examine the 
sole, and the stocking showed in the 
exact middle, indicating a good disposi- 



























tion in the wearer. He had always de- 
clared that he could tell people’s char- 
acters from the way in which they wore 
out their shoes. He was glad that his 
stocking showed in the exact middle of 
the sole. 

As a rule he spent office hours in 
studying, or in writing on his book. “I 


am writing it now,” he explained to his 
friends, “because when I become fa- 
mous I won’t have the time to give to 
it; but I don’t intend to publish it until 
T am very well known.” 

When any one suggested that his 
views might change and new methods 
come into use between now and then, he 
always said, “I can easily add a chapter 
or a foot note here and there.” 

It was long past midnight. The tin 
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alarm clock on the desk ticked monoto- 
nously. There was a certain dreariness 
about the room from the fact that noth- 
ing was likely to happen in it until 
morning. It was like being in a vault 
with a time lock on the door. He was 
practically kept in, because there was 
nothing to take him out, until the serv- 





DOWN AT THE BOTTOM OF HIS HEART 
HE KNEW THAT HE DREADED THE 
STRUGGLE THAT FACED HIM. 


ant brought his coffee and his 
mail at a quarter past eight 
o'clock. 

“ T’ve been working too hard 
at the clinic,” he yawned, pull- 
ing off his coat with the reluc- 
tance of a man who knows that 
he won’t sleep. 

The gas flared with a sharp sound like 
escaping steam, and then settled again, 
and he hung his necktie over the bracket 
and put his collar and cuffs on his dress- 
ing table. Hope and ambition stood 
away from him that night, so that his 
decision should be his own and show 
what he was worth. But he had wres- 
tled through eighteen months with no 
one to back him, and he knew at exactly 
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what pitch tne long road sloped up 
hill, 

It was his shoes, as he bent to unlace 
them, that decided him to accept the 
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Good, respectable, well shod obscurity 
should be his portion. With a sigh he 
resigned his clinical work, his hope of 
advancement to full surgeonship, and a 
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QUIET, INTELLIGENT, AND ALERT, THE GIRL WAITED ON HIM. 


office in the small town in the morning. 
Those shoes could no more cross the 
threshold of a “pay” patient’s room, 
even if it were darkened, than a rich 
man enter the kingdom of heaven. 


cherished operation which he had hoped 
would some day bear his name and be 
adopted in the great scientific world. 
With a sigh he resigned his book. 

Then some one ran hastily up the 























steps and rapped sharply on his front 
window. 

It is odd how often fame has come to 
a physician in the night with an unex- 
pected ery for help. 

Trenton went quickly to the window, 
and, 'ifting the shade, threw it open. 
The tight from his room reached out 
through falling snow. He remembered 
that it had not been snowing when he 
came in. 

A bareheaded girl stood on the door- 
step. “Dr. Trenton? We live across 
the street. My mother has a heart at- 
tack. Can you come right over with 
me?” 

“ Wait a minute,” 
said Trenton, and 
dodged back to put 
a few restoratives 
into the pocket of 
his coat, which he 
threw on as he came 
out and joined her. 
She told him that the 
servants in the house 
had gone to a ball 
and that she and her 
mother were abso- 
lutely alone. 

There is a peculiar 
eloquence about a 
strange house when 
one enters it on an 
errand of mercy. 
Trenton was one of 
those men for whom 
familiarity with suf- 
fering never dims its 
appeal, and he fol- 
lowed the girl up 
stairs silently and 
with an anxiety that was for the 
moment as keen as hers. 

Quiet, intelligent, and alert, the girl 
waited on him, and when finally they 
looked into each other’s face it was to 
meet the same hushed look of thanks- 
giving that each felt trembling at the 
heart. 

Trenton fell back a little from the 
sick bed, and the girl knelt down beside 
it. He moved over to the window, and, 
parting the curtains, looked through the 
black window pane at the slowly falling 
snow. There is something that comes 
from God to a man in the moment when 
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it has been given to him to save a 
good life. For this moment no labor 
had been too great, beside it no discour- 
agement mattered. White as.the snow 
that passed the window, his thoughts 











“1 HAVE MET A GREAT MAN IN THE DAYS OF HIS OBSCURITY.” 


drifted, full of peace, and as he stood 
there the shadow of a great destiny fell 
over him. 

When -he turned back the girl had 
risen and was arranging the disordered 
table at the bedside. He went over to 
her, and bent down to listen to her 
mother’s breathing. 

“ She is not likely to have another at- 
tack,” he said, laying a little vial of ni- 
trate of ammol on the table, “ but if she 
should, break one of these, and then 
send over for me.” 

The girl looked up at him in alarm. 
“ You aren’t going? ” she cried. 
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He hesitated. “ Why, no—not if you 
want me to stay.” 

“Would you mind staying—until 
some of the servants come home? ” 

He had forgotten that she was alone 
in the house, and he had known that 
his work was done. Now he remembered 
what such a strain meant to a girl, and 
his heart ached for her. He noticed 
how beautiful she was; not pretty, but 
very, very lovely, with an infinitely sen- 
sitive face and large, deep gray eyes. 
She was tall and slender, and carried 
herself royally. The cloak that she had 
thrown around her to go across the 
street had fallen when she began help- 
ing him with her mother, and a soft, 
woolly thing trimmed with lace fell to 
her feet. Her brown hair was loosely 
braided and the braid hung almost to 
her waist. As his eyes followed down 
to the soft, silken curl at the end of it, 
she put her hand up, conscious for the 
first time of her appearance. She 
smiled a little, wearily; then she mo- 
tioned him to a deep armchair in the 
sitting room, which opened out of the 
bedroom. The light was-dim. She 
spoke in a low voice. 

“ My father is out West on business,” 
she said. “ He will be very grateful to 
you for tonight.” 

Trenton murmured something about 
being glad that he had had it in his 
power to be of service. The quiet ele- 
gance about her gave out a feeling of 
repose and peace. It was hard to believe 
that a few minutes ago a life had trem- 
bled in the balance. 

“My mother has been ill a great 
deal,” the girl went on. “I think I 
could almost pass an examination and 
get a diploma as a nurse.” 

“ You are a good nurse, 
ton simply. 

“ Do you know, I have always expected 
that I should have to send for you some 
time, in the night, like this?” She 
nodded gravely. “« Pye had that feeling 
ever since your name has been in the 
window opposite us. My father and I 
were both so glad to have a physician 
come in this block—there has never 
been one, strangely enough. We asked 
Dr. Ketchenbauer about you, and he 


” said Tren- 


only knew that you were an oculist; one 
of Dr. Knapp’s boys, he said.” 
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“ Dr. Ketchenbauer is the great heart 
specialist. I wonder he even knew | 
existed.” 

“ He didn’t,” she said, smiling, “ until 
we got him to look you up, in case we 
had to send over for you in an emer- 
gency. It must be fine to be a physician 
of any sort, and carry around the power 
of saving lives and relieving pain.” 

“ And yet when you came for me to- 
night I was so discouraged it didn’t 
seem to be worth the struggle. The 
city seemed overcrowded with fellows 
just like me, waiting—waiting for 
what?” 

“It is so in any profession here; but 
it is worth while if one has real ability.” 
She paused a moment, looking into 
Trenton’s face anxiously. “ You are 
not going to give up, are you? ” 

He looked back at her, and his mind 
was made up. “ No,” he said; “I’m 
going to, stick it out.” 

There was an interval of silence. 
Then a door down stairs closed, and 
voices sounded at the back of the house. 

“The servants have come back,” she 
said. “I won’t keep you any longer. I 
can’t thank you for what you’ve done 
tonight.” 

They stood together, and her hand 
was in his. “I can’t thank you,” he re- 
peated, “ for what you’ve done tonight.” 

She smiled and shook her head. 

“Our waitress,” she began, with a 
little hesitation, “is having trouble 
with her eyes. I think she will have to 
wear glasses.” 

“Let her come over to me,” he said 
eagerly. “ There’s no use of her going 
round to the clinic. I’m doing noth- 
ing else.” 

“T’ll bring her tomorrow.” 

He went into her mother’s room, and 
then down and out into the snow and 
home to his little office, and his heart 
was singing. “Tl stay and stick it © 
out,” he told himself. “ Knapp will 
understand. He’ll respect me for it.” 
Then his thoughts turned to the girl 
and merged in a confusion of sweet 
dreams. Then he saw his collar and 
the tie hanging on the gas jet, and a 
flush crept all over him. His shoes had 
crossed a real patient’s threshold; he 
had gone collarless; and she was coming 
tomorrow. 
































The girl sat at her mother’s side with 
her chin in her hand. “I have met a 
great man,” she whispered to herself, 
“in the days of his obscurity.” And 
then, because there was not the slightest 
reason for it, she laid her head down on 
her arms and cried, : 

Later on, his operation, successfully 
performed in a prominent case, made 
Trenton famous in his profession and 
beyond it; but that was long after he 
had married the girl who had come 
knocking at his window in the night. 

Marguerite Tracy. 
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was not of his making, and that if any 
attempts at reconciliation were to be 
made they must come from her, not 
from him. And she had retorted bit- 
terly—and, as she thought afterwards, 
vulgarly—that in that event he would 
have to wait forever. Half an hour 
later, in her own room, she realized how 
much better it is to be angry than heart 
broken, as the first is a sensation which 
dies rapidly and the second is a torment 
possessed of life everlasting. 

At the end of two dragging months 
it was still the same. There had been 
an unbroken si- 
lence between 
them. She had 
been gay, out- 
wardly at least, 





and had worked 
her way indus- 
triously through 





bunch of violets.” 


AFTER the first miserable excitement 
of it was over and she could think of the 
matter calmly, she reflected dismally 
that she would not have minded so much 
if the quarrel had been about some- 
thing which made the end justifiable. 
If he had slighted her or if she had been 
jealous, if she had accepted the atten- 
tions of some one else, or even if he had 
been guilty of robbery and arson, it 
would have been more comforting to 
think of than the contemptible thing 
which was accountable. A broken en- 
gagement and a good excuse which was 
not accepted; manly indignation at the 
reception of this same excuse, and an 
overwhelming amount of pride, on his 
part; angry words and much stinging 
sarcasm and the same overwhelming 
amount of pride on her side; and the 
beautiful little romance had been cov- 
ered under the dust of dead things. 

At the end of the stormy interview 
he had reminded her that the quarrel 








a round of 
dances and din- 
ners and_ teas, 
and had en- 
couraged the at- 
tentions of 
young ‘Trainor 
ostentatiously in the unacknowledged 
hope that Keene might see and be led 
to interfere. But the sole one who ap- 
peared to profit by the scheme was 
Trainor himself. 

It had seemed, when she awoke this 
Easter morning, that the one desirable 
thing in life was to stay where she was 
and try to sleep the rest of existence 
away, and then the maid had rapped 
gently on the door and laid a violet box 
tied with violet ribbons on the bed be- 
side her. 

She opened it wearily. Trainor and 
his attentions were becoming unbear- 
able. The great double violets smiled 
up in her face, but no bit of pasteboard 
with the unwelcome name came with 
them. She thought idly that this was 4 
strange thing for Trainor, who inva- 
riably demanded recognition where hia 
gifts were concerned, and then a sud- 
den, exquisite thought sprang in her 
heart and made her dizzy with very 
happiness. 

She searched the box hurriedly. 
There was no card certainly, and, 
Trainor being disposed of, there was 
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“it’s all right. Of 
course you knew it 
would be. I could 
strike myself when 
I think how foolish 
and cruel and un- 
just I have been. 
Come early tonight. 
There is a great 
deal for us to talk 
about, isn’t there? ” 
And she added in a 
postscript, “I shall 
wear them all day 
long,” and signed it 
with a certain fool- 
ish little name they 
both knew. She 
gave the note to her 
maid with instruc- 
tions that it was to 
be sent at once. 

' The day wore 
away as days that 
lead to an expected 
happy event do. 
She had the library 








“Tt MIGHT HAVE KNOWN!” 


only one man in the question. Only 
one man could have done this adorable 
thing. She held the violets to her face 
with a little hysterical laugh. “I might 
have known!” she thought. 

She remembered that last Easter day, 
almost at this very hour, she had opened 
such another box and had not thought 
it necessary to look for a card to reveal 
the donor’s name. Those, it happened, 
were the first flowers he had sent her 
since their engagement had become a 
certainty, and he had realized that the 
conventional bit of pasteboard was 
superfluous. And now, she thought bliss- 
fully, he knew that she would under- 
stand when these little, mute ambassa- 
dors came to her in the same way. How 
like him—how delicious of him! She 
would prove now that she too could be 
generous. She would not waste time 
pretending ignorance. 

She threw on her dressing gown and 
hurried to her desk. She realized that 
the little note she wrote was incoherent, 
but he should not be kept waiting, even 
the ten minutes it might take to com- 
pose a better. “ Dear boy,” she wrote, 


lighted early and 

donned a favorite 
gown that had faded in retirement for 
many weeks. Now, for a happy hour at 
least, there was nothing to do but stare 
impatiently into the face of the clock 
and think unkind things about its un- 
sympathetic slowness. 

A quarter after seven—half past 
seven—and a sharp ring at the door bell. 
She met the maid at the library door. 

“A boy from the florist, ma’am,” ex- 
plained that personage, “and he says 
this card was to have been sent with the 
flowers this morning, and was forgot.” 

She took the card with unsteady 
fingers and held it unread until the 
maid disappeared, with a sickening pre- 
science of what name would meet her 
eyes. It seemed to leer up at her from 
the pasteboard—* Mr. Schuyler Trai- 
nor.” After the first blank moment 
she crushed it savagely in her hand as 
though it were a living thing she could 
hurt. An ignorant fool, that was what 
she was, she thought tumultuously. A 
fool that jumped headlong into conclu- 
sions and was properly hurt for it. And 
so it was all to begin again—the old tor- 
turing unhappiness and weariness! 


























She looked at the clock—a quarter of 
eight. He was probably on the way to 
her now, coolly exultant, and half pity- 
ing this easy surrender of a weaker 
nature. She winced at the idea. It 
seemed as if the man she had been think- 
ing of so tenderly a half 
hour ago had turned from a 
lover into a mocking crea- 
ture, eager to witness her 
humiliation. There was 
only one thing to do, she 
thought. She owed it to 
herself and her own self 
respect. When he came she 
would explain the matter 
instantly and dismiss him as 
she had done before. He 
would see that she was no 
poor weakling, but a woman 
who stood by her pride and 
gloried in doing so. She 
would not acknowledge even 
to herself that the disap- 
pointment hurt her with a 
pain that was almost physi- 
cal. There would be time 
to realize that afterwards. 

She had told the maid 
early in the evening that 
when Keene came he was to 
be admitted to the library at 
once. She had not thought 
to countermand the order. 
Now, when the bell rang 
sharply, there seemed only 
a moment between the clos- 
ing of a door and the sound 
of his step on the stairs. 
She put the thought of how 
she would have welcomed it 
an hour ago sternly aside. DONNED A 
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goads him to an unholy task. Keene 
looked at her silently. 

“Have you nothing to say to me, 
Jean?” he said. “It is easy to see that 
I am not welcome, but I thought that 
perhaps—that you “ 








There was only one thing Favorite Gown. 


for her to do now—the duty 

she owed herself. She realized bitterly 
as Keene stepped over the threshold 
how hard was the task before her. 

In the first hurried glance she missed 
the fact that there was nothing of tri- 
umph in his appearance. On the con- 
trary, his manner was constrained and 
his face grew heavier as it met her own. 
She checked the involuntary step she 
made towards him. How strangely pale 
and old he looked! 

Suddenly she seemed to hate her 
pride as a slave hates the master who 


She drew away from him proudly. 
“You thought, naturally, I had forgiven 
you,” she said. “I want you to know— 
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I want to explain 

Her voice broke. She was conscious 
that she did not want to explain at all 
—that she only wanted to repeat again 
what she had written that morning, 
and, if necessary, despise herself forever 
after. 

“At any rate,” said Keene, “you 
must let me say what I came to say, and 
then I will go away at once if you wish. 
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Jean, hasn’t this wretched business 
lasted long enough? We were both 
wrong—not in the very quarrel itself, 
perhaps, but in all the rest. Oh, my 
dear, it’s all very well to have a proper 
amount of pride and be none the worse 
for it, but it’s deadly to make a pet of a 
monster that devours you, mind and 
body and soul. No, don’t stop me—let 
me finish, My dear, life isn’t long 
enough to let a petty, foolish thing like 
this spoil the best of it. D’ve been a 
fool and a madman, and I’ve come to tell 
you so and ask you to let me stay. Will 
you, Jean?” 

She turned from him in very bitter- 
ness of spirit. “Oh!” she cried, “ why 
didn’t you come yesterday, or the day 
before? Did you have to wait for that 
letter?” 
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“That letter?” he said. “ What let- 
ter? What do you mean? I’ve been 
away with Bradford since Tuesday, and 
I thought of you every miserable minute 
of the time, and of how things were with 
us last Easter and—and all we had 
planned for this, and it was a bit too 
much for me. I ran away from Brad- 
ford and came directly here from the 
train. There is only one thing of any 
importance in the world. Jean, will 
you let this wretched business be at an 
end?” 

She looked at him blankly a moment; 
then, with a realization of what his 
words meant, she burst into a hysterical 
little sob and held out both her hands. 

As Keene’s hands fell on hers, a sud- 
den knowledge of how desirable it is to 
be humble for love’s sake filled her mind. 

This man must never think 











THE NIGHT NURSE 
WAS PREPARING 
BANDAGES. 


that she exulted in the petty 
thought that her pride had 
been the stronger. She would 
not be less generous than her 
lover. 

“ Jean!” he cried, “I may 
stay—do you mean it? Is 
everything right at last? ” 

She made her womanly sac- 
rifice quickly, thankfully. 

“J—I wrote you so this 
morning,” she said. 

Theodosia Pickering Garrison. 


IN A HOSPITAL. 


Ir was just after midnight. 
The lights burned low in the 
accident ward. At the table 
in the corner the night nurse 
was preparing bandages. At 
the same table the young doc- 
tor whose night off it was, and 
who had just come in, sat writ- 
ing up his ambulance report. 
He had left it until his return, 
so as not to be late for the the- 
ater. After a time he rose, 
turned off the green shaded 
electric light, and came over to 
where the two young men stood 
by the bedside of a patient. 
The doctor looked at the man 
on the cot, felt his heart, and 
listened to the harsh, spas- 
modic breathing. 

































“NOW THAT HE'S 
BETTER, SHE’S 
BROKEN DOWN.” 


“He may last for several hours yet,” 
he said. “If the heart action were not 
so strong, I should not give him an 
hour. Will you wait? We'll make you 
as comfortable as possible. But there 
is nothing you can do for him, and we 
can hardly hope that he will regain con- 
sciousness. He will have the best of 
care. He has had it,” he added, as the 


night nurse approached to administer * 


the half hourly hypodermic dose of beef 
and brandy. There was a drawn look 
about her mouth that could not hide its 
beauty, and there were dark circles 
under the soft gray eyes. 

The three men walked together into 
the hall. “TI shall not wait,” said the 
younger, more delicate looking visitor; 
“but I shall be here very early in the 
morning. Are you a relative of his?” 
He addressed his companion. 

“No,” replied the other; “TI am the 
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agent of the Security Accident Assur- 
ance Company, in which he has a policy. 
Are you an intimate friend of his? ” 

“Hardly a personal friend; but I 
have a strong obligation to fulfil. Iam 
on the sick visiting committee of the 
lodge of which he is a member.” 

“ Ah, then I shall walk along with 
you. Perhaps you can tell me some- 
thing about him.” 

“ A good deal might be told,” said the 
younger man, as they came out into the 
deserted street after taking leave of the 
surgeon; “ but it would not make a very 
pleasant story.” 

“Can you tell me anything about the 
woman he married?” 

“Very little, except that she was re 
fined, wealthy, and of good family; but 
we have completely lost track of her. 
He ill treated her and deserted her 
The woman who was killed was not his 
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wife. By the way, let me introduce my- 
self. My name is Clifford Gray.” 

* And mine is Noble—John F. Noble. 
There is one other matter, Mr. Gray. 
Whatever Judson may have been in his 
life—and he appears to have few friends 
—he has had the most careful, unremit- 
ting, I might say loving, care in his last 
hours. It is, I believe, customary on 
these occasions to make some slight 
acknowledgment to the—eh—nurse. 
And as there seems-to be no one else to 
attend to it, I thought you might like to 
join me in making up a small purse.” 

“T don’t know whether it is custom- 
ary or not,” said Gray; “and my im- 
pression is that if is against the hospital 
rules; but I am positive that it would 
not be acceptable to Miss Marshall.” 

* Miss Marshall?” 

“Yes; that is how Dr. Prescott ad- 
dressed her.” 

“Why wouldn’t she like it? She’s 
doing this for her living, isn’t she? ” 

“Perhaps. Did you notice her 
shoes?” 

“T can’t say I did. What have her 
shoes got to do with it?” 

“This. All the nurses in the hos- 
pital are uniformed exactly alike. It is 
impossible from her dress to tell the per- 
sonal style, condition, or taste of any 
one of them. You must look at her 
feet.” 

.“ Say, are you a detective? ” 

“No; I’m only an artist, and my pro- 
fession has made me observant. I ob- 
served that Miss Marshall wore patent 
leather Oxford ties of English make and 
fine silk stockings. I would suggest 
that any acknowledgment take the form 
of—say, flowers. You know who Pres- 
cott is?” 

“The doctor? No.” 

“He is the son of Butler Prescott, 
the banker. He brought her a beauti- 
ful bonbonniére of chocolates when he 
came in tonight. She took only one, 
and she did not eat that.” 

* * * * 

The man in the cot nearest the door 
did not die. Gray and Noble met fre- 
quently in the accident ward. There 


seemed to be a strange fascination about 
the case of this man whom no one loved, 
whose recovery would benefit no one, 
and who would not die. 


It baffled the 
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surgeons. Prescott gave all the credit 
to Miss Marshall. He said that Judson’s 
condition never changed during the 
day, but that each morning showed a 
slight improvement. He had never 
seen such devotion as the night nurse 
exhibited. She had a wonderful power. 
The young surgeon spent hours with 
her over the patient, until they both 
grew pale and weary eyed and haggard. 

At last, one night, the insurance 
agent and the artist stood by the fa- 
miliar cot and did not need the old or- 
derly’s whispering hint, “He seems 
more quiet like,” to tell them that the 
crisis was passed, that the dead had 
come to life. They looked at the nurse; 
but she did not see them. She was sit- 
ting at the table, and Prescott was lean- 
ing over her and talking earnestly to 
her. Her face was in her hands and she 
was crying. 

“She’s just worn herself out over 
Judson,” whispered Noble. “ Now that 
he’s better, she’s broken down.” 

“Yes,” replied Gray. “That must 
be it. Let us go.” 

“ But I don’t want to go without say- 
ing something to her. I want to ex- 
press my—I—she a 
“Then, come tomorrow and express 

My God, man, come away! ” 

“ Say, I believe you and the doctor are 
both 5 

“Of course we are; and so are you. 

You don’t suppose that thing on the cot 


has brought us here night after night ? ” 
x * * * 





it. 





The night force breakfasted at two 
o’clock in the afternoon, and it was just 
half past two when Gray entered the 
hospital. Noble was there before him. 
He was talking to the old orderly. 

“Sure, ye’re mekin’ an airly call, th’ 
day. Will ye be goin’ down ¢t th’ 
war-rd? Ah, but the young gintle- 
man’ll be glad ter see ye! It’s con- 
scious he is, and soon’ll be afther gittin’ 
his dischar-rge.” 

“ No,” exclaimed Gray ; “ I—we would 
like to see Miss Marshall; is she up?” 

“Up, is it? Sure, she niver wint t’ 
bed! Her toime was out, this long 
whoile; she’s only been waitin’ for yer 
frind t’ git betther. Whin the tur-rn 
kem in th’ noight, she lift in the 
mar-rnin.” 
































“Gone!” gasped Gray. “I must see 
Dr. Prescott at once.” 
“ And Ill go with you,” said Noble. 
“7 dunno is he in,” answered the or- 
derly. “ The staff’s lavin’ in a boonch, 


I’m tvinkin’. Dr. Bixby’s 
and Dr. Prescott’s just afther sayin’ ter 
me, ‘ Good by, Dinnis.’ ” 

“Take us to his room,” commanded 
Gray. “ We may not be too late.” 

They were just in time. Prescott’s 
trunk was strapped, and he was throw- 
ing the last things into his valise. He 
faced the two men, who had entered 
without waiting for the answer to their 
knock, 

“T don’t know where she went,” he 
said. 

“Then, you’re going to look for her, 
and so are we,” exclaimed Noble. 
“No,” replied Prescott sadly; “I am 
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not. You may pursue Miss Marshall if 
you choose, but your search will be 
fruitless even if you find her. She will 
not marry any one of us. She—she 
told me so last night.” 





uhe war-rd, - 





“YOU'RE GOING TO 
LOOK FOR HER, AND 
SO ARE WE.” 


“But since she has left,” interposed! 
Gray, “why must you go?” 

“Why must I go? To keep my 
hands from doing the murder that is in 
my heart! To put the ocean between 
me and Judson.” 

“ Judson!” cried Gray. “The man 
to save whose life you two have nearly 
sacrificed your own! What has he 
done?” 

“What has he done? He has dared 
to stand between me and the woman 
who told me last night that she would 
have married me if she were not already 
his wife!” 


H. G. Paine. 








VILMA PARLAGHY. 


BY CLARA RUGE. 


"HE YOUNG HUNGARIAN ARTIST WHO OWES HER FIRST RECOGNITION AS A PORTRAIT 
PAINTER TO THE FAVOR OF THE GERMAN EMPEROR. 











sons in this country. 


have been made possible by her tact. 





No artist of modern times has come nearer to the style and method of 
treatment followed by Franz Hals and Rembrandt than Vilma Parlaghy, who 
since her marriage has borne the title of Princess Lwoff. The value of her 
work has now come to be generally recognized in Paris and Berlin, and last 
winter she executed portraits of Admiral Dewey and other prominent per- 


In Germany, where the princess makes her home, her pictures were 
first selected for distinction by the Kaiser, who overruled a jury that had 
refused a place in the annual exhibition at Berlin to her portrait of Moltke. 
Since then many of the great men of Europe have sat to her, among them 
the late Prince Bismarck, whose reconciliation with the emperor is said to 


























HOSE lovers of art in this country 
who desire a return to the strong, 
rugged style of portraiture followed by 
Franz Hals and Rembrandt were grati- 
fied by the recent exhibition in New 
York of a number of portraits by the 
Hungarian portraitist Princess Lwoff, 
better known under her maiden name of 
Vilma Parlaghy, who spent last winter 
here engaged in painting likenesses of 
Admiral Dewey and Count Cassini, the 
Russian ambassador to this country. 
Princess Lwoff’s work, in style, bears 
a striking resemblance to that of the 
old masters. Her portrait of the Ger- 
man emperor in the uniform of the First 
Royal Dragoons, which established her 
reputation as a great artist, in particu- 
lat, offers a marked contrast to the 
method of treatment followed by the 
exponents of the modern French school. 
The princess is essentially a painter 
of strong men, and it was her success in 
portraying General von Moltke which 
first attracted the Kaiser’s attention to 
her work. With the self confidence 


which is one of his strongest character- 
istics, William II set aside the verdict 
of the jury of artists who had refused a 
place to the portrait of Moltke in the 


annual exhibition in Berlin. By his 
order it was placed in the grand hall of 
the exhibition, and the imperial critic, 
much to the chagrin of the German ar- 
tists, said that but for the portrait of 
Moltke there would not have been a sin- 
gle work of real art in the display. 
William II followed up his champion- 
ship of the young artist with eight suc- 
cessive orders to paint him in different 
attitudes and uniforms. 

This was the beginning of Princess 
Lwoff’s reputation. 

It is to Princess Lwoff, by the way, 
that some people ascribe credit for the 
reconciliation between William II. and 
Bismarck, after thé latter’s enforced re- 
tirement from public life. On return- 
ing from Friedrichsruh, whither she 
had gone to paint the portrait of the 
Iron Chancellor, the princess, so the 
story goes, was asked by the Kaiser, who 
was sitting to her at the time, how Bis- 
marck was. 

“ Sad, oh, so sad and downcast, your 
majesty! ” the artist replied. 

This impulsive statement first re- 
vealed the truth to the Kaiser, who had 
been led to believe that Bismarck was 
still bitterly hostile and defiant. It was 











VILMA PARLAGHY, PRINCESS LWOFF. 
From the painting by herself. 





HIS IMPERIAL MAJESTY WILLIAM II, GERMAN EMPEROR, KING OF PRUSSIA. 
From the painting by Vilma Parlaghy, 

















shortly after the emperor’s conversation 
with Princess Lwoff that young Moltke 
paid the visit to Bismarck which led up 
to the reconciliation. 

An interesting story is told of Prin- 
cess Lwoff’s first meeting with Prince 
Bismarck. A merchant in Cologne 
asked her for a portrait of the chancel- 
lor, who, he said, was his personal friend. 
The artist wrote a letter to Bismarck an- 
nouncing her arrival at Friedrichsruh. 
For some reason or other the letter was 
not opened, and she returned to the rail- 
road station, intending to take the train 
for Hamburg. There she was so fortu- 
nate as to meet Bismarck, who brought 
her back to his home and went person- 
ally to the kitchen to give directions for 
her entertainment, his wife being away 
on a visit at the time. 

Bismarck consented to sit for his pic- 
ture, and a few days afterwards the 
princess began the portrait, for which 
she needed only two sittings. After the 
initial sitting, on the first day of 1893, 
Bismarck invited her to dinner. A few 
days later, while the prince was posing 
for the second time, he spoke of the re- 
jection of von Moltke’s portrait. 


THE END OF THE QUEST. 
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“ When a man raises himself above 
the level of average intelligence,” the 
old chancellor said, “he excites envy, 
but when a woman has to struggle with 
men, they treat her roughly.” 

Princess Lwotf was a pupil of Franz 
von Lenbach, the famous portrait 
painter of Munich. She first studied 
under him when but fourteen years old. 
Her skill with the brush had attracted 
attention among her friends even at 
that early age, and Lenbach, who did 
not take pupils, consented to instruct 
her after seeing some of her work. Her 
first picture to attract attention was a 
portrait of Ludwig Kossuth, the Hun- 
garian patriot, painted while she was 
studying in Turin, where Kossuth also 
lived at that time. The portrait was an 
admirable likeness and won an enthusi- 
astic reception for the young artist 
when she returned to her native land. 

Princess Lwoff was married last 
spring in Berlin. Her husband’s title is 
Russian, but they both prefer to live in 
Germany, though the princess is said to 
have announced her intention, for the 
future, of spending a part of each year 
in this country. 





THE END OF THE QUEST. 


LovE led my feet across the world to you— 
Love is my master, and his will my will— 
And oh, the distance creeping to the blue, 
And oh, the roadways linking hill with hill! 
And did you guess when first the dawn broke gray, 
Ere the wind wakened, while the birds were dumb, 
That he you dreamed of followed with the day, 
That the one master of your heart was come? 


From the near hill I saw your little town 
In the green meadow’s lap, wrapt still in dream, 
Its steep roofs shining ; while more clearly brown, } 
Among the poplars wound the quiet stream. 
Nay, but I knew not that down that still street, 
White in the sunshine, you were wont to pass, 
In rustling gown and softly stepping feet, 
To fair or market place or to the mass. 


Nay, not till noontide now, when day rides high, 
I see you in your garden, singing, go 

Among the flowers, passing carelessly. 
Love leads my feet no farther—now I know. 


Beloved, I am waiting at your door ; 
This is the goal I ventured forth to win. 


I lay down scrip and staff. 


I seek no more. 


Open your heart and take the pilgrim in! 





Arthur Ketchum. 














ALONG AN INDIAN TRAIL. 


I CLAMBERED up a dark ravine, 
Almost too steep to scale, 

And just as strength and courage drooped 
I found the Indian trail ; 

From ridge to ridge, from peak to peak, 
The path unbroken lay, 

And looking far below I saw 
The bay of Monterey. 


From one grand height, a noble crest 
With two tall redwoods crowned, 

I fancied that perchance I stood 
Upon the very ground 

Where some lone, startled Indian paused 
To look with dread dismay 

Upon the first of Spanish ships 


At anchor ia the bay. 
Ciarence Urmy. 




































THERE WERE ONLY 
MADE MOSTLY BY 


A REVIEW OF THE METROPOLITAN SEASON 
OF 1899-1900, WHICH WAS DISAPPOINTING 
ky AS A WHOLE, COMPARED WITH THE ONE 
THAT WENT INTO HISTORY AHEAD OF IT. 
A FEW 
STARS, BUT A _ RE- 
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DEEMING FEATURE WAS FOUND IN THE FACT THAT OFF COLOR FARCES FAILED TO 


PLEASE EXCEPT IN RARE INSTANCES, 


THE SEASON WAS AN UNUSUALLY SHORT ONE. 


AMERICAN BUILT DRAMA WAS BETTER REPRESENTED THAN IN THE PREVIOUS SHOW- 
ING, BUT WE HAD MORE FOREIGN PLAYERS TO DIVIDE HONORS WITH HOME TALENT. 


As compared with the theatrical year 

that went into history just ahead of it, 
the one now closed was by no means bril- 
liant. There were but two or three long 
runs for novelties—and, unfortunately, 
the long run has come to be the criterion 
of success. Otherwise the season was 
chiefly made notable, in New York, by 
the large number of plays of questionable 
propriety presented, the haling of one of 
them into the police court, and the de- 
cided preference shown by the public for 
the drama of wholesome atmosphere. 

The American made play had a slightly 
better showing than on our previous rec- 
ord, but no new writer was added to the 
galaxy—alas, how small a one it is!—of 
successful native dramatists. On the 
other hand, a young Englishman, who has 
been knocking persistently at the gate 
of public approval, made his first big hit 
with a piece brought out in New York by 
an American company. 

There was a larger preponderance of 
foreign players among us than during the 
season previous. Irving and Terry found 
such abundant prosperity with “ Robes- 


pierre” that they lengthened their stay. 
The Kendals, on the other hand, brought 
so poor a vehicle that towards the end of 
their visit they were reduced to the ex- 
pedient of experimenting with new ones. 
Olga Nethersole had a profitable but 
not entirely pleasant experience with 
“Sapho,” and the London Comedy 
Company, imported by Charles Froh- 
man for “ My Daughter in Law,” gave 
us a new favorite of the Mrs. Le Moyne 
stamp in the person of Fanny Brough. 


THE OPENING BILLS. 


August 28 was 
“ringing up” night, 
with “A Little Ray 
of Sunshine” at Wal- 
lack’s. This was an 
imported comedy in 
which Penley, the 
original Charley’s 


Aunt, had ={ 4) 

been wine Mee 
° cS 

ning all (> pa 

kinds of “0 
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IRVING IN “THE TYRANNY OF TEARS.” 


From a photograph by Sarony, New York. 


money in London. The part was played 
here by William Elton, remembered for 
his catch line of “ Yer ’and, guvnor, yer 
’and,” in the old Wallack days at Thir- 
teenth Street, when “The Guvnor” 
caught the town. “ A Little Ray of Sun- 
shine” caught nothing but guying from 
the critics and “ paper” at the gates. It 
was in truth a sadly puerile affair, and 
struck the keynote for the constant run 
of bad luck to which Wallack’s fell a 
prey throughout the year. Save for 
Mr. Elton’s, there were no familiar 
names in the east, and the only fortu- 
nate thing about the engagement was 
that it had uot been scheduled for 
more than three weeks. 

The same night witnessed 
the reopening of the Empire, 
but as the bill was simply a 
brief revival of “ His Excel- 
leney the Governor,” the fact 
need not detain us now from 
passing on to “ The 
Girl from Maxim’s,” 
the French novelty 
with which Charles 
Frohman inaugu- 
rated his occupancy \ 
of the Criterion on ~ 
August 29. The the- 
ater, situated in a 
corner of what was 
formerly Hammer- 














stein’s white clephant, the Olympia, 
had been done over into the prettiest 
playhouse in town, and it was a pity 
that the opening piece was not in accord 
with its setting. For by no stretch of 


terms could “The Girl from Maxim’s ” 
be called a pretty play. In incident and 
language it was audacious to the limit, 
and had it chanced to be on the boards in 
the 


city when the protest against 
“ Sapho” raised the question of 
impropriety in the playhouse, it 
would scarcely have escaped 
overhauling at the hands of the 
police, As it was, it gained a 
brief vogue because of its very 
boldness, but business dropped 
off pronouncedly long before the 
close of the generous time Mr. 
Frohman had accorded it. There 
were some good peo- 
ple in the east—J ose- 
phine Hall, of top 


note fame, in the 
name part; William 


Ferguson, an accom- 
plished comedian, to 
play opposite her; 
and Alfred Klein, for 
so long with Hopper, 
as the boy duke. 
Another house was 
lighted up this same 
week, the Academy of 



































Music, with “The Last of the Rohans,” 
another Irish piece for Andrew Mack’s 
exploitation in a field which Chauncey 
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Square. Written in America by George 
Broadhurst, author of a similar farce, 
“ What Happened to Jones,” the new piece 









































HENRY MILLER AND EDWARD J. MORGAN IN “THE ONLY WAY.” 


From a photograph by Sarony, New York. 


Olcott has found so profitable. Play and 
player were so well received that wise- 
acres tell us “ Andy ” is to be starred on 
Broadway the season after next. 

Yet another opening was recorded with- 
in the compass of this busy week, that of 
“Why Smith Left Home,” at the Madison 





was produced first in London, where it 
attained to more than a hundred perform- 
ances. It scored well in New York, too, 
where too few laughable pieces of a clean 
type are given to satisfy the popular crav- 
inf. The cast, practically the same as at 
the Strand, was made notable by the pres- 
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HENRY MILLER AND BYRON DOUGLAS IN “ THE ONLY WAY.” 
From a photograph by Sarony, New York. 


ence of Mrs. Annie Yeamans, famous in 
Hatrigan’s “ Mulligan” series of a dec- 
ade or more ago. As Lavinia Daly, 
“prisident of the Cook Ladies’ Union,” 
Mrs. Yeamans lived up to her reputation 
in splendid form. 

On the following Monday, September 4, 
two plays were presented, at 
the Bijou and the Manhattan 
respectively, which may be 
dismissed with brief reference. 
“In Paradise,” a Palais 
Royal importation of the order 
of “The Girl from Maxim’s,” 
was strongly indecent and only 
mildly amusing. It was a pity 
to see Minnie Seligman in 
such surroundings. “Mr. 
Smooth,” written for himself i 
by Willie Collier, proved to be I} 
harmless, with its humor all | 
within well beaten tracks. | 
These were followed on the | 
Thursday by the reopening of 
the Lyceum, for the first time 
in thirteen years without E. 
H. Sothern as the attraction. 
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But the substitute proved as fortunate 
for the house as this clever player at his 
best, for Annie Russell in Jerome’s “ Miss 
Hobbs” scored the first real hit of the 
new dramatic year. Not only was the 
play of the sort to appeal to rational peo- 
ple in search of bright, cheery entertain- 
ment, but associated with Miss 
Russell were such strong cards 
as Charles Richman, direct 
from his position as leading 
man at Daly’s; Mrs. Gilbert, 
from the same house of happy 
memory, and Joe Wheelock, 
Jr., of the Empire stock. With 
some few changes in its east, 
“Miss Hobbs” ran at the 
Lyceum from September 7 to 
January 20, and served to es- 
tablish Miss Russell firmly in 
her stellar position, which her 
milk and water réle in the 
previous season’s “ Catherine ” 
quite failed to do. 

On the following Tuesday 
the Fifth Avenue took the 
holland coverings from its 
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chairs in greeting to Mrs. Fiske, who | 
presented Langdon Mitchell’s dramatiza- 7 
tion of “ Vanity Fair” under the name NS 


“ Becky Sharp.” Although the play itself proved somewhat scrappy in its interest, 
Mrs. Fiske’s realization of the redoubtable Becky, being well within the range of 
her temperament, met with universal approval, and as she had had the good sense 
to engage a strong Rawdon Crawley in the person of Maurice Barrymore, the piece 
held the boards in town until Christmas. Other well known people in the east were 
William F. Owen as Joseph Sedley, and Tyrone Power, also late of Daly’s, for the 
Marquis of Steyne. 

John Drew began his annual engagement at the Empire Theater on Monday, 
September 11, the vehicle being another comedy from Charles Wyndham’s reper- 
tory, “ The Tyranny of Tears,” by Haddon Chambers. Mr. Drew has not appeared 
in an American play since he came to grief with Henry Guy Carleton’s “ That Im- 
prudent Young Couple” 
some four years ago. A 
cleverly treated portrayal 
of a domestic tiff, “ The 
Tyranny of Tears” re- 
ceived praise from the 
erities and ran until 
Yuletide, but failed to do 
the big business of “ The 
Liars,” its immediate 
predecessor. It required 
only six persons to play 
it, and these six were ad- 
mirably chosen. Isabel 
Irving was sufficiently 
sprightly in her cheerful 
moments to prevent tear- 
ful Mrs. Parbury from 
getting on one’s nerves, 
while Ida Conquest as 
Hyacinth Woodward, the 
trouble maker in the 
household, made a capital foil. And the George 
Gunning of Arthur Byron was a veritable feather 
in this young man’s cap. 

On Friday, September 15, Jacob Litt, the new 
proprietor of the Broadway Theater, flew in the 
face of superstition and produced an English 
version of the Dutch drama, “ The Ghetto.” 
The leading Jew was impersonated by Joseph 
Haworth, who had only recently been John 
Storm in “ The Christian ”; Rosa, the Christian 
serving maid with whom he falls in love, created 
in London by Mrs. Potter, was done here by 
Grace Filkins. Sidney Herbert, from Daly’s, and 
Emmett Corrigan, who afterwards became the 
second Ben Hur, were also in the east. But 
neither good people to play it, nor the free adver- 
tising obtained by the race between this and the 
Zangwill piece for first presentation, availed to 
save “The Ghetto” from the fate that had over- 
taken it in England—a relegation to early and 
easy oblivion. Somber in tone, its comedy forced 
and artificial, and with a “ happy ending ” twist- 
ed out of all reasonableness as a sop to public 
fancy, this first of the Jewish trilogy went its 
WILLIAM FAVERSHAM AS “LIEUTENANT appointed way, unmourned except by those who 

HINDS” IN “BROTHER OFFICERS.” had invested money in the venture. 

At the Herald Square Theater, on the follow- 














From a photograph by Sarony, New York. 
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GEORGE WESSELLS AND WILLIAM GILLETTE IN “SHERLOCK HOLMES.” 


From a photograph by Byron, New York. 


ing night, Henry Miller came forward 
in the most suitable play that has 
fallen to his lot since he took his place 
among the stars. This was Freeman 
Wills’ dramatization of Dickens’ “ Tale 
of Two Cities,” called “The Only Way,” 
in which Martin Harvey had won swift 
ranking among the favorite actor man- 
agers of London. Miller was supported 
by an admirable company, with Edward 
J. Morgan as the villain, Jean Defarge; 
J. H. Stoddart for that friend in need, 
Mr. Lorry; the veteran D. H. Harkins 
as the long suffering Dr. Manette; Mar- 
garet Dale in the part of his daughter 
Lucie, and Margaret Anglin for Mimi. 
The mob scene of the revolutionary tri- 
bunal was particularly well managed, and 
the play proved so popular 
that when its time at the 
Herald Square was up, the 
run was continued at the 
Garden Theater. 

In the next succeeding 
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four or five productions, failure and 
fiasco trod fast upon each other’s heels. 
Coming to the Knickerbocker with 
“Cyrano de Bergerac” labeled opéra 
comique, Francis Wilson gave the pub- 
lie dry pits where it had expected lus- 
cious plums. Victor Herbert’s music 
was charming, but a comedian can never 
hope to depend solely upon this end 
of his vehicle. The book was ascribed 
on the bills to Stuart Reid, but as no flesh 
and blood personage could be found to 
own to the name, rumor had it that it was 
a nom de guerre for either Harry B. 
Smith, who did the lyrics, or for Wilson 
himself. An attempt was made to raft the 
piece over into legitimate comic opera, 
not entirely without success, but it was 
too late to reverse the people’s 
verdict. The New York en- 
gagement was cut short, and a 
repertoire played on tour, in- 
cluding “The Little Corporal” 
and “ Erminie.” Lulu Glaser 
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remained Wilson’s leading woman. Her 
Roxane sparkled with coquetry, and was 
graced with the true comedy touch. 

A BATCH OF NE’ER DO WELLS. 


Wallack’s won its second booby prize of 
the season with “ The Gadfly,” adapted 
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it is small wonder that 
Marie Burroughs was glad 
to marry and leave the 
stage after being associated 
with so lugubrious an en- 
terprise. Almost equally 
mournful was the so called 


























ANNIE RUSSELL AS “ MISS HOBBS.” 
From a photograph by Sarony, New York. 


























from the novel for Stuart Robson. It 
proved to be an appalling misfit; the nov- 
elist refused to have her name associated 
with the affair even in the way of royal- 
ties—a useless protest, by the way—and 





Anglo American farce put forward at the 
Manhattan the next week, and named 
euphoniously, if absurdly, “ A Stranger 
in a Strange Land.” Cyril Seott seemed 
pitiably out of place against such a back- 
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ground, but labored 
valiantly in spite of 
the heavy odds. The 
piece was forced to a 
run in town, but closed early on the road. 

The next newcomer met its fate before 
leaving the city, where its funeral took 
place sans cérémonie not long after it was 
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previous flourish of trumpets, for William 
H. Crane by Professor Brander Matthews, 
of Columbia, and Bronson Howard, of 
“Shenandoah” fame. There was local 
color of early New York by the whitewash 
bucketful, and history by the ream, but 
as the public do not go to the theater to 
see pictures of what their city was like 
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JOHN MASON AND HILDA SPONG IN “WHEELS WITHIN WHEELS.” 


From a photograph by 


launched as the first novelty to follow the 
revival of “ Zaza” at the Garrick. Like 
“ A Little Ray of Sunshine,” “ My Inno- 
cent Boy ” boasted a record of over a hun- 
dred performances in London, but it col- 
lapsed in New York even more speedily 
than the Wallack horror. 

It was now Wallack’s turn for a third 
failure, which appeared in the shape of 
“Peter Stuyvesant,” prepared, amid much 


ach, New York. 


before the Declaration of Independence 
was signed, nor to brush up biographical 
facts forgotten from their school days, the 
“new American comedy ” of old time hap- 
penings was left to die of inattendance. 
Perey Haswell appeared as the governor’s 
niece, but the real hit of the cast was 
Sandol Milliken, who came forth as 
a soubrette of Dutch extraction. 


ose 
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A very pretty circus was the accompani- 
ment to the presentation of the so called 
“ Zangwill play,’ otherwise “The Chil- 
dren of the Ghetto,” which was brought 
forward at the Herald Square Theater on 
October 16. The critics fell upon the per- 
formance tooth and nail, as well as upon 
Mr. Israel Zang- 
will’s speech be- 
fore the curtain. 
In retaliation the 
management got 
out circulars pro- 
testing against 
“virulent and 
mendacious abuse,” 
and plastered the 
dead walls of the 
city with an array 
of posters setting 
forth the fact that 
“the venomously 
abused Zangwill 
success” was on 
for an indefinite 
run. Nevertheless, 
its career was 
brought to a termi- 
nation on Novem- 
ber 25, and the 
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MRS. WHIFFEN, LILIAN THURGATE, MARGARET ANGLIN, AND GUY STANDING IN 
From a photograph by Sarony, New York. 
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BROTHER OFFICERS.” 


entire production shipped to London, ia 
the hope of,a reversal of New York’s 
verdict—a hope doomed to complete dis- 
appointment. The Liebler company pro- 
vided their Jewish piece with a capital 
east, in which Wilton Lackaye did some 
of the best work of his career as the rabbi, 
Reb Shemuel. Wil- 
liam Norris also 
scored as a He- 
brew poet. Frank 
Worthing and 
Blanche Bates were 
the leading pair of 
lovers, and Mabel 
Taliaferro made a 
small sensation as a 
twelve year old 
child, knowing for 
her years. 


A SERIES OF WIN- 
NERS, MORE OR 
LESS DESERV- 
ING. 

The tame and in- 
nocuous “ Innocent 
Boy ” was displaced 
at the Garrick, in 
the middle of Octo- 
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MARCIA VAN DRESSER, WITH THE BOSTONIANS, AS 
“PIORETTA ” IN “THE VICEROY.” 


From a photograph by Taber, San Francisco. 


ber, by the highly seasoned “Girl in 
the Barracks,” an imported comedy cal- 
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culated to display the ease 
with which Louis Mann could 
mouth German dialect, and 
the nonchalance of 
his wife, Clara Lip- 
man, in carrying off 
man’s attire. Both 
had gained the favor 
of the public in “ The 
Girl from Paris,” 
and the new “ Girl” 
provided them with 
their first vehicle on the 
“star route.” It was a 
poor enough affair, loud 
and vulgar, but it caught 
the passing fancy and | | 
played to good business ( | 
during its brief stay in voy \ 
town. / \o 

The following week Julia { +: 
Marlowe captured the city — 
with “Barbara Frietchie” . 
at the Criterion Theater. In a note on 
the house bill, the author, Clyde Fitch, 
disclaimed any intention of writing a his- 
torical play. He had simply used her 
town of Frederick, Maryland, and made 
Barbara a young and attractive girl, in 
love with a Northern officer. He also 
contrived a series of episodes that should 
enable Miss Marlowe to run the scale of 
emotions from light comedy to tragedy 
itself. It was a bold experiment, because 
it involved making an unhappy ending, 
but playwright and player were so perfect- 
ly in accord that triumphant success was 
the outcome. For leading man Miss Mar- 
lowe had J. H. Gilmour, who during the 
previous season filled the same post in the 
repertoire company at the Castle Square 
Theater, Boston. Mrs. Hunter, the wife 
of the minister at Hagerstown, was capi- 
tally done by Annie Clarke, the old time 
favorite of the Boston Museum. W. J. 
Le Moyne scored mightily as Colonel Neg- 
ley, the next door neighbor, while Arnold 
Daly did admirable work as his crazed 
son Jack, a part in startling contrast to 
the réle of the hysterical youth he had 
during last season in “ Because She Loved 
Him So.” 

The next night the other Julia, Miss 
Arthur, opened at the Broadway in her 
“sreat imperial spectacle, ‘More Than 
Queen.” Her own Empress Josephine 
was a noteworthy impersonation, and the 
scenery and costumes were extremely 
beautiful; but beyond this, the perform- 
ance had little to commend it. The play 
itself moved only in jerky fashion, and 
the supporting company—which footed 
up a big pay roll so far as numbers went— 
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JAMES K. HACKETT AND BERTHA GALLAND IN “THE PRIDE OF JENNICO.” 
From a photograph by Byron, New York. 

















consisted for the most part of a collection 
of nobodies who never would be any- 
bodies. Miss Arthur’s reputation, added 
to her own fine work and the superb 
mounting, drew good 
sized audiences to 
the theater for the 
four weeks allotted to 
the run. Her health 
failed during the en- 
suing road tour, and 
at this writing it is 
an open question 
whether she will 
ever again appear 
except for special 
performances. 

This week of Octo- 
ber 23 was the busiest 
of the season for the 
New York critics. 

























Another new bill was on at Daly’s, where 
Daniel Frohman had inaugurated his 
management by presenting Sothern in a 
revival of “ The King’s Musketeer.” He 
now gave his first 
novelty in the shape 
of “The Song of the 
Sword,” a swash- 
buckling melodrama 
by Leo Ditrichstein, 
who had _ already 
written for the stage 
in collaboration with 
Clyde Fitch, but is 
perhaps best remem- 
bered for his creation 
of Zou Zou in 
“Trilby.” The new 
piece met with con- 
tumely at the hands 
of the reviewers, but 
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STUART ROBSON AS ‘‘ OLIVER GOLDSMITH ” IN THE PLAY OF THAT NAME. , 
From a photograph by Moore, New Orleans. 


the people liked it, and it did an amazing 
business for the month of its stay. Mr. 
Sothern’s wife, Virginia Harned, was 
featured along with him, although in 
smaller type. The battle scene in the inn, 





at the close of the third act, at once be- 
came town talk. 

Still another offering of the same week 
was “The Singing Girl,” at the Casino, 
where “The Rounders” had held over 























from the summer. This new comic opera 
for exploiting the tiny personality of Alice 
Nielsen appeared to disappoint everybody 
but the gentlemen of the daily press, who 
ladled out as much praise for it as they 
had bestowed upon its far superior prede- 
cessor, “ The Fortune Teller.” The same 
hands furnished the score and lyrics— 
Victor Herbert and Harry B. Smith re- 
spectively, with the libretto supplied by 
Stanislaus Stange—and Miss Neilsen had 
in the main the same strong support as 
last season, basso Eugene Cowles and 
comedians Cawthorne and Herbert being 
still on the roster, with the addition of 
such good people in their line as Lucille 
Saunders, contralto; Richie Ling, tenor, 
and John C, Slavin, small funny man. In 
such competent hands, the most was 
made of the meager opportunities, and the 
opera ran into the new year. 

The fifth offering of this prolific week 
was the “ Sister Mary ” of May Irwin at 
the Bijou on Friday night. Miss Irwin, 
by the way, makes a specialty of opening 
on Friday, and her uniform good luck has 
done more towards doing away with sense- 
less superstition than all the dinners the 
Thirteen Club ever ate. On the present 
occasion Miss Irwin defied something else, 
too—nothing less than the advice of her 
manager—in putting the prices for seats 
during her engagement down to $1.50. 
Her new farce, by Glen McDonough, au- 
thor of her previous season’s play, “ Kate 
Kip,” was slightly better than that effu- 
sion; not that it matters much what Miss 
Irwin plays, so long as her cheery pres- 
ence, her expansive smile, and her coon 
songs are in plenteous evidence. She 
found her chief support this year in Her- 
bert Gresham, recruited from Daly’s scat- 
tered forces, with Joseph Sparks still 
doing the Irishman. The Irwin stay at 
the Bijou was a long and profitable one. 
The star established a new record for her- 
self as an expert delineator of a maiden 
“jag” that was funny without being of- 
fensive, and the reasonable charge for 
admission did not prevent her from carry- 
ing away from Gotham enough of its 
money to purchase a residence within its 
borders. 


FROM IRVING TO GILLETTE. 


The three weeks’ engagement of Henry 
Irving and Ellen Terry began at the 
Knickerbocker Theater on October 30, 
and for three days before the vicinity of 
the house was made conspicuous by a 
queue of ticket purchasers, in some cases 
extending half a block away. “ Robes- 
pierre” was the paramount attraction, 
9m 
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and filled almost the entire term. Harry 
B. Stanford played Olivier, originated in 
London by Kyrle Bellew, and played it 
well, too. Irving showed traces of his re- 
cent illness and advancing age, for in the 
speeches he was called on to make nightly 
before the curtain, his voice, in the reac- 
tion from the strain of the performance, 
could scarcely be heard a dozen feet away. 
Miss Terry remained as great a favorite 
as on previous visits, and the success of 
the company was so pronounced as to lead 
to a prolongation of the stay in America, 
and the playing of a fortnight’s return 
engagement at the Knickerbocker in the 
early spring. 

The consensus of press opinions on 
“ Robespierre” granted it several strik- 
ing episodes, but were inclined to bestow 
the major praise on the acting. The 
drama was written by Sardou especially 
for Irving, and has never been done in 
France. The English version was made 
by Irving’s son Laurence, who played in 
it the part of Tallien, a member of the na- 
tional convention who is especially bitter 
in his denunciation of Robespierre. The 
production as a whole was the largest ever 
brought: across the Atlantic, but the re- 
sults amply compensated for the outlay. 
For his Saturday night bill Irving played 
“ The Bells,” while Miss Terry gave “ The 
Amber Heart ” at the Saturday matinée, 
thus affording each star an opportunity of 
escaping a double performance. In the 
final week of the stay “ The Merchant of 
Venice ” was put on. 

On the night sueceeding the Irving 
opening, Crane changed his bill at Wal- 
lack’s, going back to modern comedy in 
the shape of “ A Rich Man’s Son,” adapt- 
ed from the German by Martha Morton’s 
brother Michael. The central scheme, that 
of a wealthy man pretending poverty in 
order to teach his son a lesson, was ab- 
surdly unconvincing, but Mr. Crane’s per- 
sonal popularity kept it on the bill for the 
remainder of his stay. On the road he 
used repertory, including his hit of two 
seasons ago, “ A Virginia Courtship.” In 
the spring he fell back on an expedient 
from which he has hitherto steered clear, 
the dramatized novel, and produced a 
stage version of “David Harum” in 
Rochester. 

The night before election saw the first 
New York performance of Y/illiam Gil- 
lette in his new drama, “Sherlock 
Holmes.” The result was simply a repe- 
tition of the “ Secret Service” furore. A 
detective play offered on Murray Hill, and 
by one of society’s favorite actors, was an 
opportunity that does not often come the 
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Four Hundred’s way. “ Sherlock Holmes ” 
became the talk of dinners and five 
o’clocks; its crass improbabilities were 
forgiven for the sake of its delicious 
thrills, of the spectacle of Gillette’s im- 
perturbable calmness and cigar smoke in 
the face of deadly danger, and of that 
final love tableau of the betrothal kiss, 
shut from view by no rude descending 
curtain, but allowed to fade slowly away 
into darkness. This putting out of the 
lights to conceal a rising and descending 
curtain was a novel effect devised by Mr. 
Gillette and used throughout the play 
with a good deal of success. He is striving 
to patent or copyright the idea. 
Katherine Florence, formerly of the 
Lyceum stock, and wife of Fritz Williams, 
was leading woman in “Sherlock 
Holmes,” and Judith Berolde, whose hus- 
band is the wounded war correspondent, 
Edward Marshall, played the adventuress, 
Madge Larrabee. James Larrabee fell to 
the hands of Ralph Delmore, the original 


bellowing Johnson in “Too Much John- . 


son.” A hit was made by Sherlock’s boy 
Billy, impersonated by a clever youth of 
his own age, Henry McArdle. The play 
ran the season out at the Garrick. 


ONE SENSATION AND SEVERAL MEDIOCRITIES, 


The next novelty was a weak kneed 
affair from Paris brought forward at the 
Madison Square under the title “ Make 
Way for the Ladies.” Not even the pres- 
ence of May Robson, Fritz Williams, and 
E. M. Holland in the east could save the 
piece from its own inanities and vulgar- 
ity, and the Earl of Yarmouth, who made 
his début therein as Eric Hope, merely 
added to the tedium of th. proceedings. 
Fortunately the farce was billed for only 
a four weeks’ stay, and as the Madison 
Square is one of the smallest houses in 
town, it managed to live out the term. 

The same evening Anna Held made her 
entrée at the Manhattan as an English 
speaking comedienne in “ Papa’s Wife.” 
The authorship of the piece was rather a 
complicated affair, the writing of it being 
credited on the program to Harry B. 
Smith, after suggestions supplied by two 
French vaudevilles. The same authority 
informed the public that the music was 
by Reginald de Koven, with assistance 
from the original score by Hervé and also 
from A. B. Sloane. The affair proved to 
be the same old threadbare story of a 
senile “rounder” making free with 


chorus girls, but Anna Held surprised 
everybody by her work, especially in a 
scene of simulated intoxication. All the- 
atergoing Gotham wished to behold for 
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itself the wonder of a music hall “ artist ” 
transformed into an actual actress, and 
the result was a run of a hundred and 
fifty nights for the hodgepodge. Charles 
A. Bigelow also did yeoman’s service as a 
humorous teacher of music at a convent. 
Henry Woodruff was the original “papa’s” 
son, and he was succeeded in the réle by 
Cyril Scott. Before Mlle. Held left town 
it became known that she had been the 
wife of her manager, Florence Ziegfeld, 
Jr., for two years. 

Irving was followed at the Knicker- 
bocker by Mr. and Mrs. Kendal in “ The 
Elder Miss Blossom.” This comedy had 
served them well in England, but America 
did not take at all kindly to the milk and 
water ingredients of which it was made 
up. In fact, the season was distinguished 
for the reversal of British brands of suc- 
cess, the musical comedy, “A Greek 
Slave,” presented by F. C. Whitney at 
the Herald Square the following week, 
being another addition to the series in- 
augurated by “ A Little Ray of Sunshine.” 

An exception was found in “The Ma- 
neuvers of Jane,” the Henry Arthur Jones 
comedy with which the Daniel Frohman 
stock company from the Lyceum cele- 
brated their house warming at Daly’s on 
November 27. A slight affair as to plot, 
but illuminated by Mr. Jones’ adroitness 
at extracting humor from hackneyed situ- 
ations in the way of clever talk, the play 
served its turn and ran until February 3. 
Gottschalk was the star of the perform- 
ance as the idiotic Lord Bapchild, al- 
though Mary Mannering’s Jane ran him 
a close second. Jessie Busley, specially 
engaged for the awful child Pamela, was 
not quite as funny as the London imper- 
sonator of the part, but was very good in 
it, and William F. Courtenay, the new 
juvenile of the company, showed himself 
to be a welcome addition. 

After much preliminary press parade, 
“Ben Hur” was produced at the Broad- 
way Theater on November 29, and settled 
down there until the 12th of May. Al- 
though the stage has its limitations, even 
at the dawn of the twentieth century, and 
the chariot race looked like nothing so 
much as what it was—eight horses gal- 
loping against time on two treadmills— 
it is to be said that this great scene of 
the book was admirably worked up to, and 
was so brief in duration that nobody could 
complain of being bored. And the public 
certainly got its money’s worth in the re- 
mainder of the play, which was reverential 
in spirit and artistic in color effects. Ed- 
ward Morgan, loaned by Daniel Frohman, 
originated Ben Hur; Frank Mordaunt 




















was the Balthasar, and Mary Shaw the 
Amrah. Save for these three, and the 
Malluch of Frederick Truesdell (late of 
Crane’s company and Daly’s), the cast did 
not sparkle with brilliant lights; but the 
production—arranged for the stage by 
William Young, with musie by Edgar 
Stillman Kelley, composer of “The Maid 
of Plymouth ”—accomplished the chief 
purpose aimed at by its managers, the riv- 
eting of public attention, and drew a con- 
stant succession of big audiences recruit- 
ed from every section of the land. 


THE CHRISTMAS ATTRACTIONS, 


The first week in December ushered in 
Frank Daniels at Wallack’s with a new 
comic opera, the music by that indus- 
trious composer, Victor Herbert, the book 
by Frederic Ranken and the star’s man- 
ager, Kirk La Shelle. The hoodoo that 
appeared to perch over Wallack’s seemed 
to inspire the pens of the critics the next 
morning, for they abused the piece with 
suspicious unanimity. The libretto, to 
be sure, was pretty bad, but the music was 
tuneful, the songs good, the chorus both 
attractive to look at and enjoyable to lis- 
ten to, and Mr. Daniels had some capable 
principals in his support, although all but 
Helen Redmond, his leading woman, were 
unknown to metropolitan fame. In spite 
of adverse press reports, the opera ran 
along to good business until January 20. 

Another holiday bill was “ Wheels 
Within Wheels” at the Madison Square. 
Written by the Englishman R. C. Car- 
ton, whose “ Liberty Hall” and “ Lord 
and Lady Algy ” were well liked here, the 
new comedy showed a deplorable desire to 
tread in the recent footsteps of Pinero and 
Jones and graze the border land of social 
impropriety. For the rest, there were 
some cleverly devised situations and a 
good deal of neat talk. The Messrs. 
Frohman, who produced the piece in con- 
junction, supplied an exceedingly capable 
east, in which Hilda Spong, as the woman 
who manages everything and everybody, 
carried off chief honors. John Mason, 
too, was capital in the opposite réle. Rob- 
ert Hilliard was specially engaged for an 
important part, that of a loud mouthed 
provincial, created in London by Arthur 
Bourchier. 

At the Garden Theater, meantime, 
Richard Mansfield was playing reper- 
toire, opening with “ Cyrano” and a com- 
pany of nobodies. “The Merchant of 


Venice” was included in the regular list 
of Mansfield favorites, and on Christmas 
night “ The First Violin” was put on for 
a fortnight. 


The star remained in town 
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some two months, and even with his infe- 
rior support did such excellent business 
that there is small hope of his making a 
betterment in this respect. 

Christmas’ falling on Monday afforded 
the opportunity for some important “ first 
nights.” At the Empire the stock com- 
pany returned and presented H. V. Es- 
mond’s whimsical romance, “ My Lady’s 
Lord,” which proved to be such an incon- 
gruous mixture of fairy lore and up to 
date slang that audiences speedily grew 
weary of trying to fathom its purport, and 
its hour was brief. Perhaps the most 
marked impression made by any of the 
cast was that of the recruit from Daly’s, 
Sidney Herbert, as a cardinal who is al- 
ways hungry. 

Another Christmas offering was Clyde 
Fitch’s “ The Cowboy and the Lady” at 
the Knickerbocker, with N. C. Goodwin 
and Maxine Elliott as the stars. <A dis- 
mal failure in London, the play was well 
received in New York, and had a fair run, 
though it gave the stars little opportunity 
of adding to their reputation. In the sup- 
port Minnie Dupree, remembered for her 
work as the more respectable of the Two 
Little Vagrants, was excellent as Midge, 
created in London by Gertrude Elliott; 
Burr McIntosh filled the bill to the limit 
as a burly Westerner, and Estelle Morti- 
mer lent to Miss Prissims, pianiste of the 
dance hall, some capital comedy touches. 

In the third. opening of this holiday 
night an entertainment of an altogether 
different character was put forward. At 
the Fifth Avenue, R. A. Barnet’s long 
deferred “Three Little Lambs” finally 
obtained a metropolitan hearing. The 
plot was involved, but the songs were 
bright, the specialties happily conceived 
and neatly executed, and the critics gen- 
erous in their approval; yet for some rea- 
son the public did not take kindly to the 
show, in which a number of clever people 
were engaged. The Three Little Lambs, 
a playful cognomen of their own for three 
members of the light fingered persuasion, 
were admirably impersonated by Edmund 
Lawrence, Raymond Hitchcock, and 
Marie Cahill. Nellie Braggins scored, 
too, with her darky lingo and a cake walk 
to chorus accompaniment, and young 
Thomas Whiffen put plenty of go into a 
rollicking Irish ditty that deserved a 
longer lease of life than it is likely to get. 
The prima donna of the bill was Adele 
Ritchie, with a song, “ The Man Behind 
the Gun,” built directly after the “Sol- 
diers in the Park” pattern. 

Although “Three Little Lambs” did 
but poorly in New York, it had a measur- 
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ably successful career on the road and was 
espe tially liked in Philadelphia, where it 
played a return engagement. 


AFTER NEW YEAR’S. 


The first important work to mark the 
new year was “Naughty Anthony,” 
brought out at the Herald Square on 
January 8. David Belasco’s first offering 
since “ Zaza,” much attention was cen- 
tered on this piece, which was announced 
as a farcical comedy in an altogether novel 
vein, played by a cast of such excellence 
as had never before been supplied for such 
light entertainment. And woful was the 
disappointment that waited on wide eyed 
expectation. In plot merely a string of 
unconnected incidents, in tone silly 
where it was not weakly vulgar, one could 
scarcely believe that a man of Belasco’s 
ability would put his name to so cheap a 
compote. And, after all, the assumption 
that he really wrote it is only inferential. 
The program merely asserted that “ Mr. 
David Belasco presents his new farcical 
comedy,” and “ his ” may mean ownership 
or management rather than authorship. 

Color is lent to this theory by compar- 
ing the wording of the announcements of 
his other plays—“ The Heart of Mary- 
land,” “ Zaza,” and “ Madame Butterfly.” 

In “ Anthony,” Frank Worthing played 
the title réle and need scarcely be ashamed 
that he played it badly. Blanche Bates 
was the hosiery model, and made her 
catchpenny scenes as inoffensive as it was 
possible to do. William J. Le Moyne was 
a valentine manufacturer and the victim 
of circumstances, and Maude Harrison, 
looking as young as when she helped “ The 
Banker’s Daughter ” to its hit, threw the 
requisite amount of snap into the part of 
a dashing wife. The piece achieved a 
success of curiosity for a week or two, and 
then was kept afloat up to some eighty 
performances by “ Zaza” money and the 
assistance of an afterpiece. 


On January 9 Maude Adams came into. 


the Criterion Theater with “The Little 
Minister” and played there for eight 
weeks to great receipts. It was intended 
that she should devote some of the time 
to a Shakspere production—* As You 
Like It,” possibly—but the demand for 
the Barrie play compelled a postponement 
of this scheme. There was a new Gavin 


Dishart in the person of Orrin Johnson, 
who was not nearly so good in the difficult 
part as Robert Edeson, but William H. 
Thompson and Mrs. W. G. Jones con- 
tinued their admirable portrayals of 
Thomas Whamond, chief elder, and Nan- 
nie Webster, respectively. 


And in the 
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main the cast was kept to its original ex- 
cellent quality. 

Mrs. Langtry came forth at the Garden 
Theater the following week in a stupid af- 
fair by Sydney Grundy, audaciously called 
“The Degenerates.” In London it had 
attained a considerable degree of success, 
but, with the exception of Frederick Kerr, 
the American cast was a makeshift col- 
lection. Luckily only four weeks had been 
allotted to New York, and these had to be 
eked out by putting Mrs. Langtry forward 
in khaki to recite “ The Absent Minded 
Beggar.” On tour the piece met the un- 
dertow from the moral wave aroused by 
“Sapho,” and in some cities committees 
waited upon the respective mayors to ask 
that it be kept beyond their borders. 

Just at this time, a stopgap put on at 
the Empire after the fiasco of “ My Lady’s 
Lord ” turned out to be the only winner in 
the stock company’s season. This was 
“Brother Officers,” an English comedy 
by a new man, Leo Trevor, and it ran 
from January 16 to March 31. Absolutely 
clean in motif, and with the military 
background serving as grateful variant to 
London drawingrooms, its success was 
gained in spite of crude workmanship and 
a somewhat unsatisfactory ending, in 
which the quasi villain, and not the hero, 
walked off with the heroine. A striking 
and altogether novel episode furnished 
the dénouement to the first act, in which 
a woman, to save a well meaning man 
from the consequences of gaucherie, de- 
fies the rules of good form to do the kind- 
est action of her life. This woman was 
played neatly by Margaret Anglin, Jessie 
Millward not being in the bill. Faver- 
sham added another to his rapidly length- 
ening record of hits by his rendering of 
the man from the ranks who wins the Vic- 
toria Cross and an officer’s commission. 
A new recruit to the company was Edwin 
Stevens, coming from the realm of comic 
opera, where he had done work of the Hop- 
per order. The long scene between him 
and Faversham in the last act furnished 
the main point of the play, and nothing 
was lost in the acting. 


AT THE SEASON’S HEIGHT. 


“Miss Hobbs” was followed at the 
Lyceum by the worst concoction that ever 
disgraced the boards of that ordinarily 
decorous little playhouse. “The Sur- 
prises of Love” was credited to the two 
Frenchmen who wrote “ My Daughter in 
Law,” but there were no other evidences 
of the fact than the program’s bare asser- 
tion. Starting with a preposterous condi- 
tion—a young and impecunious man \von 























by a woman as a prize in a lottery—the 
scheme was tediously worked out, and the 
one novel situation of the piece was 
ruined by the straining of probabilities to 
achieve it, to say nothing of the decency 
that was transgressed in the process. 
Elsie De Wolfe played the leading wom- 
an’s part, but Olive May made the only 
points scored in the performance. H. 
Reeves Smith, who came over from Eng- 
land last season with “ A Brace of Par- 
tridges,” did all that was possible with the 
man prize. The piece ran for four weeks 
to light business. 

Just about this time the worst fiasco of 
the winter was scored by “ The Countess 
Chiffon ” at the Fifth Avenue. It was “a 
drama of serious social interest,” present- 
ed by William A. Brady to exploit his 
wife, Grace George, and was withdrawn 
after a pain inspiring existence of five 
nights. 

We now reach another chapter in the 
season’s chronicle of misfortunes at Wal- 
lack’s. Olga Nethersole was booked to 
open there on January 22, but fell ill in 
Washington, and was unable to inaugu- 
rate her New York engagement until Feb- 
ruary 5, necessitating the closing of the 
theater for two weeks. “ Sapho,” drama- 
tized from the French novel by Daudet, 
was the play, given with a fairly good 
company, among whom may be mentioned 
Hamilton Revelle, who was admired last 
year in “The Termagant,” and John 
Glendinning, who created the Laird in 
“Trilby.” Revelle was the hero, Jean 
Gaussin, and Glendinning Sapho’s dis- 
carded lover, Flamant. 

In view of the notoriety the piece after- 
wards obtained, it may be of interest to 
give the gist of newspaper opinions on 
the day following the first performance. 
William Winter’s abhorrence of all plays 
of this type is so well known that it is not 
necessary to quote from the remarks set 
forth in the Tribune by the dean of the 
American critical fraternity. It is worth 
noting, however, that although there were 
two or three other important openings on 
this night—* The Ambassador” at Daly’s 
among them—every member of the tribe 
hied him to Wallack’s. 

The man from the Times reported: 
“¢Sapho’ is not as direct, coherent, or 
dramatically effective as ‘ Zaza,’ and it is 
not nearly so well acted. It has also all 
the impurity of ‘ Zaza’ and more. * * * 
The action drags from first to last, there 
is never a hint of suspense, and some of 
the subordinate personages are quite un- 
interesting. * * * The play is objec- 
tionable because it is coarse, vulgar, 
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and violent, not because of its subject, 
which might have been treated more ar- 
tistically.” In the Press, Hillary Bell, 
who was called to the witness stand in the 
trial, concluded his account of the pro- 
duction by declaring: “‘Sapho’ must 
stand on its merits as a drama, not on its 
appeal to depraved taste. It contains good 
enough material to reform its salacious 
intention, and, after being divested of 
weak and meretricious tricks, to come 
forth as an honest play of emotion.” 

The World critic, a clever young liter- 
ary man hiding under the nom de guerre 
of Sidney Sharp, actually studied his art 
in Paris and then put in a season or two 
in a practical capacity behind the scenes 
in order that he might be able to write 
from an inside knowledge of his subject. 
Of this first night’s performance of a no- 
torious piece, he wrote that “it proved to 
be a good deal of a disappointment to the 
crowd of curiosity seekers who went there 
with the expectation of seeing some scan- 
dalous and outlandish exhibition, with 
possibilities of police interference. There 
were a few bits here and there which dis- 
played a certain amount of vulgarity and 
‘suggestiveness’? of a very familiar kind. 
“s ‘Sapho’ may continue to incite 
curiosity for some weeks to come, but as 
a play it is disappointing and valueless.” 

After these mild criticisms the hue and 
cry that the yellow journals raised a little 
later was more or less of a surprise. What- 
ever the motive of the crusade, it created 
no small stir, bringing about the tempo- 
rary suppression of the play and the in- 
dictment of the two leading players; but 
when the case came to trial before a jury 
the prosecution collapsed, and Miss Neth- 
ersole returned, a martyred star, to re- 
sume the interrupted career of “ Sapho” 
and continue it until May 29. 

The John Oliver Hobbes play at Daly’s, 
“The Ambassador,” was notable for its 
gowns and the fine opportunity it gave to 
Hilda Spong and John Mason, whose parts 
quite dwarfed those allotted to Mary Man- 
nering and Edward Morgan. As to the 
drama itself, it was only another addition 
to the series of pieces that had set the 
Thames afire and only smoldered beside 
the Hudson. Its sartorial embellishments, 
however, were enough to keep it going for 
six weeks. 

Meantime a rattling success had been 
sprung by Nat Goodwin and Maxine Elli- 
ott at the Knickerbocker in the shape of 
“When We Were Twenty One.” Its au- 
thor was the young English actor, H. V. 

Esmond, whose “ My Lady’s Lord” had 
been one in a dismal string of failures. 
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As with “Brother Officers,” the interest 
was centered elsewhere than in the ever- 
lasting mismating of men and women, 
where the wife chafes against the matri- 
monial bonds, and the lover hangs about 
like a whipped puppy. In the Trevor play 
we had the military tinge, in the new Es- 
mond piece a man’s love for his ward, a 
dead chum’s boy, furnished the central 
peg on which the story was hung. A great 
reception was meted out to the drama by 
the press men, although nearly all re- 
gretted the incongruous element of a 
London supper club scene with demi mon- 
daines, and the public thronged the the- 
ater to capacity limits. Goodwin had 
everything his own way in the part of the 
doting, self sacrificing guardian, and was 
able to move the tear ducts in his audi- 
ences to his heart’s content. And what 
can please an actor more? Mrs. Goodwin 
(Maxine Elliott) was a little out of her 
element in a girlish réle, but in spite of 
the handicap, she fascinated her audiences 
as usual. Some surprisingly good acting 
was done by yellow haired Henry Wood- 
ruff in the part of the wayward boy, a 
character written by Mr. Esmond for him- 
self, we believe. It is rumored that Soth- 
ern had a chance to secure the play, but 
would have none of it. 

The fourth novelty of that same date, 
the 5th of February, was another malo- 
dorous French farce at the Madison 
Square. While not quite so pointless as 
“The Surprises of Love,” nor so inane as 
“ Make Way for the Ladies,” “ Coralie & 
Co., Dressmakers,” outdid them both in 
its affront to decency. It is a happy com- 
mentary on public taste and a refutation 
of the assertions of those managers who, 
in supplying filth, claim that they are only 
meeting popular demand, that in the same 
house where cleanly “ Because She Loved 
Him So” ran for nearly a hundred and 
fifty nights, “ Coralie & Co.” barely at- 
tained to fifty. It sueceeded in getting so 
far simply on account of some novel me- 
chanical effects introduced in the dress- 
making rooms. Fritz Williams and E. 
M. Holland again gained the sympathy 
of their admirers for their brave efforts in 
an unworthy cause, and Maggie Holloway 
Fisher created considerable amusement as 
an aunt with mother in law proclivities. 

The following week “The Princess 
Chic” was introduced at the Casino. It 


was ambitiously labeled “an original 
opera comique,” and proved to be another 
of those terrible affairs in which the book 
is prepared by the manager himself. This 
was Kirke La Shelle’s second offense for 
the season, the first being the libretto of 
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“The Ameer,” which seemed like a price- 
less pearl beside this fresh infliction of 
ancient jokes and bargain counter situ- 
ations. Clever Christie Macdonald was 
quite submerged in a disguise that called 
for top beots and a swagger, and it was 
really pitiable to see Richard Gelden 
spearing for a laugh with pointless quips. 

The night before Washington’s Birth- 
day brought “Hearts Are Trumps” to 
the Garden Theater, a house never before 
devoted to melodrama. But Charles Froh- 
man contrived to pare the Drury Lane 
piece to fit it nicely, and the acting gained 
immensely thereby. Unless a player bel- 
lows, his voice is not likely to carry far 
in the dreary vastness of the Academy of 
Music. The play made a hit in spite of 
the fact that its piéce de résistance—the 
avalanche episode—fell with the dull thud 
of makeshift rather than the terrifying 
crash of nature. But the scene in the Bo- 
tanical Gardens was both pretty and true 
to life, and the introduction of a stage 
upon a stage, in showing the interior of a 
London music hall in full swing, proved a 
capable understudy to the avalanche as a 
“thriller.” There were such first class 
people in the cast as Sidney Herbert, FE. 
M. Holland, and Amelia Bingham, but the 
trump card was Jessie Busley as the girl 
from the “’alls.” The play closed the 
season at this house on May 12. 


A LITTLE WHEAT TO MUCH CHAFF, 


Undismayed by the collapse of that 
titled dame, “The Countess Chiffon,” 
William A. Brady tempted fate once more 
with a play named for a woman. This 
time it was plain “ Aunt Hannah,” and 
the heroine was supposed to be the king 
pin around which a musical farce re- 
volved. The Bijou Theater was the scene 
of mourning, and the piece speedily went 
into limbo, where it has the company of 
so many other futile attempts at Ameri- 
can made “ Gaiety Girls.” Our librettists 
appear to be past masters in the art of 
manufacturing comic opera, and some- 
times succeed with extravaganza, but al- 
most invariably balk at light comedy in 
musical setting. 

On February 26 Charles Frohman’s 
London Comedians made their first ap- 
pearance in New York as an association. 
The two leading people, Seymour Hicks 
and his wife, Ellaline Terriss, had been 
over here before, both in “ Cinderella,” 
and Miss Terriss in a Sullivan opera, 
“ His Excellency.” Their new vehicle was 
“My Daughter in Law,” a light comedy, 
not overburdened with plot, but threaded 
with some droll situations of a domestic 














character well calculated to appeal to a 
Lyceum audience. This time the players, 
not the play, were the thing, one of them 
in particular coming in for hearty ap- 
proval. The impersonator of the mother 
in law, Miss Fanny Brough, succeeded in 
the difficult task of making an unpleasant 
personage actually likable. Another capi- 
tal rendition was the city councilman of 
many dinners and choleric temper, set 
forth by Henry Kemble, and in a very 
small réle Ferdinand Gottschalk, estab- 
lished as a favorite by his work in “ The 
Maneuvers of Jane,” never failed to 
get a big reception. During the two 
months’ run of the comedy Miss Terriss 
fell ill, and her place was taken by an 
American member of the cast, Margaret 
Robinson, who did so well that Mr. Froh- 
man has decided to send her out at the 
head of a “ Miss Hobbs” company next 
season. “My Daughter in Law” played 
to audiences of vavying size until April 28. 

The same evering, February 26, brought 
Modjeska to the Fifth Avenue for a three 
weeks’ stay. She opened with “ Mary 
Stuart,” and later presented “ Macbeth,” 
with special performances of “ Twelfth 
Night,” “Much Ado About Nothing,” 
and “The Ladies’ Battle.” The first of 
these last named was staged for the spe- 
cial purpose of permitting the music hall 
mimic, Cissy Loftus, in whom madame 
had taken an interest, to appear as Viola, 
but the impression she made was not of so 
marked a nature as to impel her to discon- 
tinue her chosen vocation. The only nov- 
elty of the Modjeska engagement in the 
play line was a lugubrious drama by one 
Clinton Stuart, called “Marie Antoi- 
nette,” which filled the not very difficult 
bill of being more dismal than several 
other trials of novices at fitting plays to 
the stirring background of the French 
Revolution. 

Modjeska’s voice has grown pitiably 
weak, but her dramatic spirit is as valiant 
as ever. It is a pity that so sterling an 
artist is not in a position to retire, in 
order that playgoers’ memories of her may 
hold her at her best. Her audiences at 
the Fifth Avenue were never large, and 
at times lamentably small. Save for her 
leading man, John E. Kellerd, who made 
his mark as the villain in “ The Heart of 
Maryland,” there were no well known peo- 
ple in her support. 

To stay the dwindling of the audiences 
that waited on “Naughty Anthony,” 
David Belasco decided to hurry forward 
his dramatization of a magazine short 
story and add it to the bill, not as a cur- 
tain raiser (he was too shrewd for that), 
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but for an afterpiece. “ Madame But- 
terfly,” one of the most artistic creations 
of the winter, was the result. The proper 
Japanese atmosphere was secured by elab- 
orate tableaux and light effects, while 
Blanche Bates evoked much praise for her 
treatment of the name part. Frank 
Worthing, on the other hand, was distinct- 
ly out of it as the offending lieutenant. 
“ Madame Butterfly ” made a hit and was 
secured for London by Charles Frohman, 
to be used as an afterpiece to “ Miss 
Hobbs.” It is also to be taken through 
this country next season. 

On the 6th of March James K. Hackett 
came to the Criterion with “ The Pride of 
Jennico” and remained there, as one of 
the season’s few pronounced successes, 
until its close. The play itself was so 
badly put together as to be absolutely in- 
comprehensible at times, but the dash and 
vim with which it was served up evidently 
dulled the judgment of the spectators, 
whose emotions were stirred pleasurably 
while they watched the flash of swords and 
the matching of stratagem with cunning. 
Then there was added to the fact of Hack- 
ett’s popularity the hit made by his lead- 
ing woman, Bertha Galland, a newcomer 
to metropolitan theaters, but one who 
mounted as quickly into public approval 
as did Hackett’s wife, Mary Mannering, 
when she came forward at the Lyceum in 
“The Courtship of Leonie.” For the 
rest, Arthur Hoops (who fought that lusty 
duel with Hackett in “ Rupert”) and 
Brigham Royce were leading spirits 
among his company of tall men, in lend- 
ing assistance to make the new piece a go. 


AT THE LENTEN PERIOD. 


About this time there passed from the 
Berkeley Lyceum to the Bijou Theater 
a performance which certain enlightened 
crities—desirous, perhaps, of displaying 
their ability to enjoy what others found 
incomprehensible—were pleased to call a 
revelation in dramatic art. The rest of 
us took it more in the way of a Lenten 
penance. A company of Japanese players, 
on their way to the Paris exposition, tar- 
ried long enough to permit benighted 
Gothamites to sample their art. Of 
course, as they spoke in their own tongue, 
nobody pretended to understand more 
than the pantomime, of which there was 
an abundance. Three plays were usually 
presented in an evening, one of them 
being the Japanese idea of “The Mer- 
chant of Venice,” in which the Shylock 
required his victim’s flesh by the square 
inch instead of weight. 

To the average occidental mind the pro- 
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ceedings of these oriental mummers par- 
took of the dull and heavy type, except 
when they fought, which they did with a 
right good will, extracting sparks from 
every sword clash and jumping on the 
fallen foe by way of making sure of his 
defeat. The most enjoyable portions of 
the program were the remarks of the in- 
terpreter, who explained in advance what 
each piece was intended to represent. He 
was a Jap with a sense of humor and an 
aversion to the use of the article, definite 
or indefinite, and when he was superseded 
by a woman who could talk like a book, 
as it were, the proceedings lost an illum- 
inating element amid their tedium. How- 
ever, the synopses on the program still 
remained. <A quotation from the-outline 
of “Xojima Takanori” (“The Royalist”) 
will indicate the pleasure to be extracted 
from their perusal: 

Hojio’s soldiers appear, and a terrible combat 
follows, which the emperor fully notices in the dis- 
tance, when Takanori knocks down all his enemies. 
The emperor appears. Takanori, noticing the 
approach of his highness, with delight and sympathy, 
breaks down in tears. 


It is to be added that New York was ex- 
ceedingly hospitable to these visitors from 
far away, and attended their representa- 
tions in sufficient numbers to extend their 
engagement into a month’s limit. The 
leading lady, Sado Yacco, the only woman 
in the troupe, became a strong personal 
favorite. Mrs. Kendal rewarded her 
patient hearing of an address she could 
not understand by imprinting a kiss upon 
her brow at a function which found them 
both upon the same platform. 

Apropos of things Japanese, a feature 
of the season was the music hall spectacu- 
lar fantasy, “ Broadway to Tokio,” which 
ran at the New York (late Olympia) from 
January to April. Commonplace to a de- 
gree as regards the story it told, such 
skilled comedians at Otis Harlan, from 
the Hoyt farces, Martinetti, and Joe Ott 
enlivened things with their specialties, 
while Fay Templeton, as that much im- 
personated personage Cleopatra, secured 
for her scrap book the best notices she had 
had in many a day. But the real drawing 
power of the production was to be found 
in its ballets, “ The Firefly’s Revel” at 
Golden Gate Park and the “ Cherry Blos- 
som Féte” in Tokio. The music to both 


was written by De Koven, and the electric 
effects in the one and the superb beauty 
of the costumes in the other spread a re- 
port abroad that gathered to the New 
York audiences of such a type as had 
never before entered 
clouds of a music hall. 


into the smoke 
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The third week in March brought 
Stuart Robson back to town, this time in 
a grateful variant to the “ Meddlers ” and 
“ Gadflies” with which he had of late 
afilicted it. Promising reports of “ Oli- 
ver Goldsmith,” a costume comedy by 
Augustus Thomas, had floated in from 
the West, and it was found that they had 
not awakened unrealized expectations. 
Although Mr. Thomas took many liber- 
ties with biographical facts in order to 
outfit his play, there is a substratum of 

. truth in nearly all the episodes employed. 
Goldsmith was really enamored of the 
beautiful and accomplished Mary Hor- 
neck, but it was a sop to the craving for 
“happy endings” that caused the play- 
wright to ring down the curtain on their 
plighted troth. In reality the poet died 
without declaring his love or knowing 
that it was returned, and Miss Horneck 
lived on for many years, cherishing her 
memory of the brilliant Irish poet. The 
character was played by Florence Rock- 
well, lately with Sol Smith Russell. Mr. 
Robson’s peculiarities of voice served him 
in excellent stead for the name part, but 
the greatest hit of the cast was made by 
Henry E. Dixey as David Garrick, and as 
Twitch, a bailiff, in the last act. H. A. 
Weaver, who has lately been lost to East- 
ern view in McKee Rankin’s company, 
was Dr. Samuel Johnson to the life, and 
Walter Hale, formerly with the Lyceum 
stock, never did such a neat bit of work 
in his life as in portraying “ Goldy’s” 
friend from the “ould sod,” Hdmund 
Burke. The play, more a series of inci- 
dents than a cohesive story, was success- 
ful in its appeal to cultured if not widely 
diffused tastes, and ran-at the Fifth Ave- 
nue for four weeks. 

It is one of the season’s mysteries why 
Daniel Frohman put “ The Interrupted 
Honeymoon” on at Daly’s as his third 
play of a not particularly brilliant winter 
series. Imported from London, where its 
eareer had not been a coruscating tri- 
umph, it was cheap and utterly unworthy 
of the abilities of the people concerned in 
it. No more convincing proof of the real 
dearth of good drama is needed than the 
spectacle of a piece of this order coming 
to be staged at a house like Daly’s. It 
flickered feebly for three weeks, and then, 
unregretted, passed into the void, leaving 
the remaining fortnight of the stock sea- 
son to be-filled with revivals of “ Tre- 
lawny,.” “Wheels Within Wheels,” and 
“The Maneuvers of Jane.” 

The Empire, too, “came a cropper,” 
with its new Lenten bill, “ A Man and His 
Wife,” by George Fleming. If this play 

















had not been written at least three years 
ago—it was first produced at an Empire 
matinée—some people might claim that 
the scene where a woman passes out of 
another man’s apartment behind her hus- 
band’s back had been suggested by a 
somewhat similar episode in “ The Liars.” 
Decidedly better was the curtain raiser, 
“The Bugle Call,” in which Joe Whee- 
lock, Jr., gave a study in the power of re- 
pose and repression that would be more 
valuable than their whole two years’ tui- 
tion to dramatic students, could they con- 
trive to acquire it. 

Lenten diet of the severest description 
was forced on the admirers of E. H. 
Sothern when that gentleman substituted 
a saunter for a stride as Heinrich, the 
weak minded, shilly shallying hero of 
“ The Sunken Bell.” The program called 
it a fairy play, but heaven help the chil- 
dren who look to its sort for entertain- 
ment! Both Sothern and Virginia 
Harned—the latter playing “an elfin 
creature ” that lures Heinrich away from 
home and family—read their lines with 
much beauty and grace of diction, but the 
publie which supports the theaters is not 
paying its two dollars a seat simply to 
hear Gerhart Hauptmann verse prettily 
spoken. Fortunately the engagement at 
the Knickerbocker was only for a fort- 
night, and as there were enough people in 
New York anxious to see a favorite star 
enjoy himself by dabbling in tragedy, the 
theater was fairly well filled for that brief 
term. Mr, Sothern reverted to repertoire 
again as soon as he resumed his tour. It 
is said that nothing could induce him to 
play “ Lord Chumley ” now. Well, it may 
be he has made enough money by being 
popular in the past to warrant him in be- 
coming abstruse in the future. Some men 
spend their fortunes on yachts, others on 
horses. Why may not an actor set up the 
fad of giving the people what they do not 
want from him—if it pleases him and he 
can afford it? 

Harry B. Smith enjoyed the distinction 
of seeing his name stand by itself under 
the title of “The Casino Girl,” the new 
musical comedy put on at the Casino for 
a spring run. It was a doubtful honor, 
however, the book being a sorry affair of 
“ shreds and patches ” snatched at random 
from a long line of predecessors. The 
real attractions of the piece—for there is 
no denying that it drew well—were found 
to be the songs, the mounting, and the 
specialties, for a new version was present- 
ly put on, with a good deal of Smith cut 
out and more of the latter put in. The 
music was credited, song by song, in the 
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back of the house bill, to Will Marion 
Cook and Harry T. MacConnell, with one 
number by Arthur Nevin. The cast was 
headed by Sam Bernard as the Khedive 
of Egypt, and it has not yet been demon- 
strated that Mr. Bernard did not make 
the mistake of his life in leaving Weber & 
Fields. Virginia Earl did all that was 
possible with an impossible “ seventh son 
of the Earl of Doughmore,” and Mabelle 
Gillman, in the name part, had the task of 
giving a representation of Edna May. 

Tim Murphy came to the Bijou, after a 
period at an off Broadway house, with his 
“political romantic comedy” by Opie 
Read and Frank S. Pixley, “ The Carpet- 
bagger.” The star was led to make the 
transfer by the extravagant praise lav- 
ished on his own work by the daily critics, 
some of whom went so far as to compare 
him with Joe Jefferson; but the company 
and the play were dismissed with some- 
thing worse than faint praise. Murphy is 
certainly clever in his line, but he should 
correct himself of a bad habit he shares 
with Mrs. Fiske—that of being so realis- 
tie, at times, as to be absolutely inaudible 
to his audience. “The Carpetbagger,” if 
it possessed no other value, was worth 
while as a picture of manners and cus- 
toms in that still virgin soil for play- 
wrights—the reconstruction period in the 
South following the Civil War. The piece 
ran at the Bijou, to fair attendance, for 
three weeks, giving the afternoons to the 
Japanese company. 

It was doubtless the hit of “The Only 
Way” that brought about the revamp- 
ing of another Dickens drama, “ The Old 
Curiosity Shop.” But the public cares 
little or nothing about the source of a 
play. “ Does it interest us, and is it well 
played?” is the sole question with which 
audiences are concerned. “The Old 
Curiosity Shop ” had nothing in common 
with “ A Tale of Two Cities,” beyond the 
fact that the same man wrote the two 
stories. “The Only Way,” with the 
French Revolution for a background, fell 
in with the temper of the times, which 
accepted revivals of “ The Three Guards- 
men.” Little Nell, with her pallid fea- 
tures and heavenly smile, belongs to the 
Little Eva period of the drama, now rele- 
gated to the companionship of duplicate 
Topsies and Siberian bloodhounds. Mary 
Sanders, a new candidate for stellar hon- 
ors, accomplished a neat feat in contrasts 
by doubling this part with The Marchion- 
ess, but an audience nowadays wants cu- 
mulative interest at the theater, not a 
mere tour de force. Hence “The Old 
Curiosity Shop” closed at the Herald 
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Square before its allotted term had ex- 
pired. 

“Twelve Months Later” might have 
been postponed indefinitely, and the stage 
would not have suffered by the depriva- 
tion. It was the sequel to the idyllic com- 
edy from the German, which last season 
caught the public’s faney under the name 
“ At the White Horse Tavern.” Several 
of the old characters reappeared in the 
new piece, and in some instances they 
were played by the same people, but, un- 
fortunately, they did nothing but talk. 
The few situations that ensued were weak 
in the knees, and the whole fabric of the 
play might be likened to the act of going 
back to an orange after one had already 
squeezed the juice out of it. It is little 
wonder that “Twelve Months Later” 
lived only six nights at the Madison 
Square. 

The most amusing and the best played 
réle in the comedy was that of a Hun- 
garian lieutenant, who had never had a 
love affair, and started out in search of 
one, in order that he might not sit still 
mouthed when his brother officers at the 
barracks fell to matching conquests in 
Cupid’s realm. The part was assigned to 
the capable hands of Leo Ditrichstein, au- 
thor of “The Song of the Sword,” who 
was Arthur Sutro, the lover of the lisping 
girl in the “ White Horse” affair. 


_ THE OPERATIC RECORD. 


The Grau season at the Metropolitan 
opened later than usual, on December 18, 
with “Romeo and Juliet,” affording the 
new tenor, Alvarez, an opportunity to 
make his New York début. He created 
no sensation, and fell far short of taking 
Jean de Reszke’s place. At one period in 
its course, in fact, the season was nearly 
brought to a standstill for lack of tenors 
whose voices were in usable condition. 
Such a disaster was only averted by bor- 
rowing Signor Perotti from a popular 
price German venture at the Germania, in 
Eighth Street. Saléza continued to be a 
favorite, Salignac became one, and Dippel 
made himself fairly indispensable. That 
Calvé was back again is at once apparent 
from a glance at the repertory, which 
shows ten performances of “Carmen” 
against three for the previous season. 
Sembrich, Eames, and Nordica were 
among the other star soprani, with Susan 
Strong as a newcomer, and Schumann- 
Heink again leading among the con- 
tralti. Scotti performed yeoman’s service 
with his toreador song in “ Carmen,” and 
Edouard de Reszke did his best to atone 
for his brother’s absence. 
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Next to “ Carmen,” the opera most fre. 
quently performed was “Faust,” with a 
record of eight times—the same as last 
year, by the way. The only novelty of the 
season—if a brilliant revival of a seldom 
given work may be so designated—was 
Mozart’s “ Magic Flute.” This was pre- 
sented in the supplementary season of two 
weeks in April, with brand new scenery, 
all the weird and creepy properties, and a 
cast that the frequently misplaced adjec- 
tive “phenomenal” might fittingly de- 
seribe, for it included Sembrich, Eames, 
Ternina, De Lussan, Suzanne Adams, 
Edouard de Reszke, Campanari, and Dip- 
pel. Naturally the production made a hit 
and scored five performances. Wagner 
suffered slightly by comparison with the 
previous season, except for the fact that 
“ Die Meistersinger ” and “ Der Fliegende 
Hollander” were added to the repertory. 

Taken as a whole, the operatic year at 
the Metropolitan lacked the brilliancy of 
the preceding one, and there was no such 
credit balance in cash receipts to show at 
the end of it, which was reached with a 
Saturday night performance of “Tann- 
hauser” on April 14. This fact was not 
owing to a dearth of attractive names in 
the roster, but to the havoc illness created 
among the artists, necessitating frequent 
ee and sometimes a change of 

ill. 

For the inaugural performance of its 
third season at the American Theater, 
the Castle Square Opera Company pro- 
duced, on October 2, Wagner’s “ Die Meis- 
tersinger” for the first time in English 
in America. One novelty was brought 
forward during the year in the shape of 
Spinelli’s tragic opera of Neapolitan low 
life, “A Basso Porto” (“ At the Lower 
Harbor”). This was well given, and 
proved a distinct addition to New York’s 
musical history, but the public preferred 
the better known titles, and it did not run 
beyond the week originally allotted to it. 
Although Grace Golden returned to the 
organization, and good people from 
abroad, like Selma Kronold and Barron 
Berthald, were added to the roster, the 
average of excellence for the season was 
not up to that of the previous record. 
Lizzie Macnichol’s untimely death de- 
prived the troupe of a great favorite and 
an indefatigable worker, and the starting 
of another company in St. Louis, in addi- 
tion to the one in Chicago, took the heavy 
opera singers West at Christmas and kept 
them there till May. 

The season closed on the 26th of that 
month with a special performance in 
which the entire company participated. 






























This finished the Castle Square’s work in 
New York, where for two years and a half 
it has assuredly been the means of fur- 
nishing a large public with an opportunity 
to become acquainted with high class mu- 
sical scores at a minimum of cost. The 
outcome of its successor, the Grau-Savage 
English opera organization at the Metro- 
politan, will be awaited with deep interest. 


“ QUO VADIS,” COMIC OPERA, AND MELODRAMA. 


Appropriately enough, the two produc- 
tions of “ Quo Vadis” were sprung upon 
the metropolis on Monday night of Holy 
Week. That under the management of 
F. C. Whitney, brought out at the New 
York, with Joseph Haworth, Arthur For- 
rest, and Alice Fischer in its important 
roles, outclassed its rival at the Herald 
Sauare from the start. In the first place, 
it was made more of a spectacle; and there 
is no denying the fact that although the 
Herald Square version had such people 
as Edward Morgan, John Blair, and Hat- 
tie Russell at its head, the New York cast 
did better work. But. even here it was 
found necessary to lower the prices from 
the music hall standard and introduce 
“bargain matinées.” The Herald Square 
season closed, after a four weeks’ run, on 
May 5. This version, it should be added 
as a matter of record, was from the pen 
of Jeannette Gilder, whose brother is the 
cditor of The Century Magazine, and who 
herself conducts The Critic. The New 
York concoction, which has much more of 
Christian sermonizing in it, was prepared 
by Stanislaus Stange, a Hebrew, author 
of “ Brian Boru” and other operas. 

On this same evening the Bostonians 
appeared at the Knickerbocker in “ The 
Viceroy,” announced as a new opera by 
Harry B. Smith and Victor Herbert. So 
far as Mr. Herbert’s music was concerned, 
it was new and in many respects delight- 
ful; and the melodies with which this 
clever bandmaster supplied the piece were 
responsible for the month’s run it en- 
joyed. The book betrayed itself, after a 
night or two, to Jeff De Angelis, who hap- 
pened to drop in, as the identical story, 
the locale changed, which had once 
swamped him when it was known as “ The 
Caliph,” with score by Ludwig Englander. 
Of the “only original Bostonians,” all 
that are now left are the quartet, Barna- 
bee, Macdonald, Frothingham, and Jessie 
Bartlett Davis’ sister, Josephine Bartlett. 
In the new offering, Mr. H. C. Barnabee 
was, of course, the Viceroy, with W. H. 
Macdonald as his sightly Captain of 
Militia. The prima donna, Helen Ber- 
tram, succeeding Alice Nielsen, and doing 
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well, had a man’s role, as Tivolini, a pirate 
chieftain, while the Southern beauty from 
Daly’s, Marcia Van Dresser, stepped into 
Jessie Bartlett Davis’ shoes as Fioretta, 
the Viceroy’s daughter. 

A duel with knives between two women, 
and an eight months old baby that never 
cried, were the most striking features of 
“Woman and Wine,” the English melo- 
drama imported for the Manhattan, where 
it ran for a month and was then trans- 
ferred to the Academy of Music. It was 
one of those melodramas stuck full of 
moral lessons as a porcupine with quills; 
but a man bad enough to need them would 
be just the sort to laugh them off, and as 
the play itself was bald in construction 
and trite to a degree, no purpose except 
the coining of a few hundred dollars, per- 
haps, was served by its production. Elita 
Proctor Otis, one of the parties to the 
knife duel, appeared in a make up so re- 
pulsive that it was a strain on the proba- 
bilities to suppose she could fascinate any 
man, even such a muff as Howard Kyle 
made of the hero; and the one redeeming 
feature of the show, that wonderful baby, 
was suppressed by the Gerry society 
after the first fortnight or so. 


THE CLOSING BILLS. 


If any additional evidence were needed 
to point out the disappointing nature of 
the season, from the managerial stand- 
point, it is to be found in the number of 
cases where theaters fell back on revivals 
to eke out their year. Daniel Frohman 
devoted two weeks at Daly’s to reproduc- 
tions of “ Trelawny,” “ Wheels Within 
Wheels,” and “ The Maneuvers of Jane.” 
At the Empire, “ Lord and Lady Algy ” 
was brought out of its camphor balls 
again to make up for the failure of “A 
Man and His Wife.” At the Knicker- 
bocker, the Bostonians devoted a week 
each to “Robin Hood” and “ The Sere- 
nade ” to cover the shortcomings of “ The 
Viceroy,” and the Madison Square went 
back to “Why Smith Left Home” when 
“Twelve Months Later” fell to pieces. 
“ A Runaway Girl” filled out the time at 
Daly’s from April 23 to June 2. 

But the Lyceum put forward a closing 
bill unique of its kind, nothing less than 
a play in which the heroine falls in love 
with a man whom she supposes to be her 
own father. The scene was laid in the 
South—a section which the dramatists 
have worn almost threadbare; the piece 
was ealled “ Borderside,” and had been 
tested by the Keleey-Shannon company, 
before Virginia Calhoun frittered away a 
fortnight on it in the metropolis. 
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THE ISLE OF UNREST. 


BY HENRY SETON MERRIMAN. 


XXIX (Continued). 


| ORY and Denise were exploring roads 

which few are called upon to tread 
—dark roads, with mud and stones and 
many turnings, and each has a separate 
road to tread and must find the way alone. 
But if fate is kind they may meet at the 
end without having gone astray, or, which 
is rarer, without being spattered by the 
mud. For those mud stains will never 
rub off and never be forgotten. Which is 
a hard saying, but @ true one. 

Lory had left Denise without any ex- 
planation of these things. He had never 
thought of sparing her by the simple 
method of neglecting his obvious duty. 
In his mind she was the best of God’s 
creations—a woman strong to endure. 
That was sufficient for him; and he turned 
his attention to his horses and his men. 
He never saw the background to his own 
life. It is usually the onlooker who sees 
that, just as the critic sees more in a pic- 
ture than the painter ever put there. 

Lory hardly knew of these questions 
himself. He only half thought of them, 
and Denise, far away in Provence, 
thought the other half. Which is love. 

Lory took part in the fighting after Or- 
leans and risked his life freely, as he ever 
did when opportunity offered. He was 
more than an officer, he was a leader. And 
it is better to show the way than to point 
it out. Although his orders came from 
General Gilbert, he had never met his 
commanding officer since quitting the lit- 
tle sunny town on the Loire where he had 
recovered from his wounds. It was only 
efter Chateaudun and after the Coul- 
miers that they met, and it was only in a 
small affair after all, the attempted re- 
capture of a village taken and hurriedly 
fortified by the Germans. It was a night 
attack. The army of the Loire was rather 
fond of night fighting; for the night 
equalizes matters between discipline and 
mere bravery. Also, if your troops are 
bad, they may as well be beaten in the 
dark as in the daylight. The survivors 
come away with a better heart. Also, dis- 
cipline is robbed of half its strength by 
the absence of daylight. 

Cavalry, it is known, are no good at 


night; for horses are nervous and will 
whinny to friend or foe when silence is 
imperative. And yet Lory received orders 
to take part in this night attack. 
Stranger things than that were ordered 
and carried out in the campaign on the 
Loire. All the rules of warfare were out- 
raged, and those warriors who win and 
lose battles on paper cannot explain many 
battles that were lost and won during that 
winter. 

There was a moon, and the ground was 
thinly covered with snow. It was horribly 
cold when the men turned out and silently 
rode to the spot indicated in the orders. 
These were quite clear, and they meant 
death. De Vasselot had practically to 
lead a forlorn hope. A fellow officer 
laughed when the instructions were read 
to him. 

“The general must be an enemy of 
yours,” he said. And the thought had not 
occurred to Lory before. 

“No,” he replied; “he is merely a 
sportsman.” 

“Tt is poor sport for us,” muttered the 
officer, riding away. 

But Lory was right. For when the mo- 
ment came and he was waiting with his 
troopers behind a farm building, a scout 
rode in to say that reinforcements were 
coming. As these rode across the open in 
the moonlight, it was apparent that they 
were not numerous; for cavalry were 
searce in the French army since Reich- 
shofen. They were led by a man on a 
big horse, who was comfortably muffled 
up in a great fur coat. 

“De Vasselot,” he said in a pleasant 
voice, as Lory went forward to meet him 
—*De Vasselot, I have brought a few 
more to help you. We must make a 
great splash on this side, while the real 
attack is on the other. We must show 
them the way—you and I.” And Gilbert 
laughed quietly. 

It was not the moment for greetings. 
Lory gave a few hurried orders in a low 
voice, and the newcomers fell into line. 
They were scarcely in place when the sig- 
nal was given. A moment later they were 
galloping across the open towards the vil- 
lage—a sight to lift any heart above the 
thought of death. 


* Copyright, 1899, by H. S. Scott.—This story began in the December number of Munsry’s MAGAZINE. 
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Then the fire opened—a flash of flame 
like fork lightning running along the 
ground—a crashing volley which mowed 
the assailants like a scythe. Lory and 
Gilbert were both down, side by side. 
Lory, active as a cat, was on his legs in a 
moment and leaped away from the flying 
heels of his wounded horse. A second 
volley blazed into the night, and Lory 
dropped a second time. He moved a lit- 
tle, and cursed his luck. With difficulty 
he raised himself on his elbow. 

“Gilbert?” he said. “ Gilbert?” 

He dragged himself towards the gen- 
eral, who was lying on his back. 

“ Gilbert,” he said, with his mouth close 
to the other’s ear, “we should have been 
friends, you know, all the same, but the 
luck was against us. It is not for one to 
judge the other. Do you hear? Do you 
hear?” 

Gilbert lay quite still, staring at the 
moon with his easy, contemplative smile. 
His right arm was raised, and his great 
saber, held aloft to show the way, as he 
had promised, now pointed silently to 
heaven. 

Lory raised himself again, the blood 
running down his sleeve over his right 
hand. 

“ Gilbert,” he repeated, “ do you under- 
stand?” 

Then he fell unconscious across the 
general’s breast. 


XXX. 
I gave—no matter what I gave—I win. 


THE careful student will find in the 
back numbers of the Deutsche Rundschau, 
that excellent family magazine, the ex- 
periences of a German military doctor 
with the army of General von der Tann. 
The story is one touched by that deep and 
occasionally maudlin spirit of sentimen- 
tality which finds a home in hearts that 
beat for the fatherland. Its most thrill- 
ing page is the description of the finding, 
by the narrator, of the body of a general 
officer during a sharp night engagement, 
across which body was lying a wounded 
cavalry colonel, who had evidently de- 
voted himself to the defense of his com- 
rade in arms. 

The reminiscent doctor makes good use 
of such compound words as “ brother- 
love” and “ though-superior-in-rank-yet- 
comrades - in - arms - and - companions - 
in-death-affectionate,” which linguistic 
facility enables the German writer to 
build up as he progresses in his narration 
words of a phenomenal caliber, and bowl 
the reader over, so to speak, at a long 
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range. He finishes by mentioning that 
the general was named Gilbert, a man of 
colossal engineering skill, while the 
wounded officer was the Count Lory de 
Vasselot, grandson of one of Napoleon’s 
most dashing cavalry leaders. The doctor 
finishes right there, as the Americans say, 
and quite forgets to note the fact that he 
himself picked up De Vasselot under a 
spitting cross fire, carried him into his 
own field hospital, and there tended him. 
Which omission proves that to find a brave 
and kind heart it is not necessary to con- 
sider what outer uniform may cover, or 
guttural tongue distinguish, the inner 
man, 

Lory was shot in two places again, and 
the doctors who attended him laughed 
when they saw the old wounds hardly yet 
healed. He would be lame for years, they 
said, perhaps for life. He had a bullet in 
his right shoulder and another had shat- 
tered his ankle. Neither was dangerous, 
but his fighting days. were done, at all 
events for this campaign. 

“You will not fight against us again,” 
said the doctor, with a smile on his broad 
Saxon features, and in execrable French, 
which was not improved by the scissors 
that he held between his lips. 

“Not in this war, perhaps,” answered 
the patient hopefully. 

Again the tide of war moved on; and, 
daily, the cold increased. But its chill 
was nothing to that cold, slow death of 
hope that numbed all France. For it be- 
came momentarily more apparent that 
those at the head of affairs were incompe- 
tent—that the man upon whom hope had 
been placed was nothing but a talker, a 
man of words, an orator, a windbag. 
France, who has usually led the way in 
the world’s progress, had entered upon 
that period of words—that Age of Talk— 
in which she still labors, and which 
must inevitably be the ruin of all her 
greatness. 

For two weeks Lory lay in the impro- 
vised German field hospital in that remote 
village, and made the astounding progress 
towards recovery which is the happy privi- 
lege of the light hearted. It is said among 
soldiers that a foe is no longer a foe when 
he is down, and De Vasselot found him- 
self among friends. 

The German doctor wrote a letter for 
him. 

“Tt will be good practice for my 
French,” said the artless Teuton, quite 
frankly. And the letter was sent, but 
never reached its destination. Lory could 
learn no news, however. In war there are 
not two, but three, sides to a question. 
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Each combatant has one, and Truth has 
the third, which she often locks up for- 
ever in her quiet breast. 

At last, one morning quite early, a 
horseman dismounted at the door of the 
house in the village street, where the hos- 
pital flag hung lazily in the still, frosty 
air. 

“Tt is a civilian,” said an attendant, in 
astonishment, so rare was the sight of a 
plain coat at this time. There followed a 
conversation in mufiled voices in the en- 
trance hall; not a French conversation in 
many tones of voice, but a quiet Teutonic 
talk as between Germans and Englishmen. 
Then the door opened, and a man came 
into the room, removing a fur coat as he 
came. He was a tall, impassive man, well 
dressed, wearing a tweed suit and a single 
eye glass. He might have been an Eng- 
lishman. He was, however, the Baron de 
Mélide, and his manner had that repose 
which belongs to the new aristocracy of 
France and to the shreds that remain, 
here and there, of the old. 

“Left my ambulance to subordinates,” 
he explained as he shook Lory’s hand. 
“ Humanity is an excellent quality, but 
one’s friends come first. It has taken me 
some time to find you. Have procured 
your parole for you. You are quite use- 
less, they say ”—the baron eyed Lory with 
a calm and experienced glance as he spoke 
— ‘so they are willing to release you 
on parole. They are not generous, these 
Germans, but they have an enormous 
common sense.” 

The doctor, who understood French, 
laughed good naturedly, and the baron 
twisted his waxed mustache and looked 
slightly uncomfortable. He was con- 
scious of having said the wrong thing, 
as usual. 

And all the while De Vasselot was talk- 
ing and laughing, and commenting on his 
friend’s appearance and clothes, and good- 
ness of heart—all in a breath, as was his 
manner. Also he found time to ask a 
hundred questions, which the stupid 
would take at least a week to answer, 
but his answer to each would be the right 
one. 

It was during the great cold of the early 
days of January that the baron and Lory 
turned their backs on that bitter valley of 
the Loire. They had a cross journey to 


Lyons, and there joined a main line train, 
in which they fell asleep, to awake in the 
brilliant sunshine, amid the cool gray 
greens, the bare rocks, and dark cypresses 
of the south. After Marseilles the jour- 
ney became tedious again. 

“Heavens!” cried Lory impatiently, 
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“what a delay! Why need they stop at 
this little station at all?” 

The baron made no reply just then. 
The train traveled five miles while he 
stared thoughtfully at the gray hills. It 
was six months since he had seen the 
vivacious lady who was supposed by this 
one eyed world to rule him. 

“ After all,” he said at length, “ Fréjus 
is a little station.” 

For the baron was a philosopher. 

When at last they reached the quiet, tree 
grown station, where even to this day so 
few trains stop, and so insignificant a 
business is transacted, they found the 
Baroness de Mélide on the platform await- 
ing them. She was in black, as were all 
Frenchwomen at this time. She gave an 
odd little laugh at the sight of her hus- 
band, and immediately held her lip be- 
tween her teeth, as if she were afraid that 
her laugh might change to something 
else. 

“ Ah,” she said, “ how hungry you both 
look !—and yet you must have lunched at 
Toulon.” 

She looked curiously from one drawn 
face to the other as the baron helped Lory 
to descend. 

“Hungry,” she repeated, with a reflect- 
ive nod. “ Perhaps your precious France 
does not satisfy.” 

And as she led the way to the carriage 
there was a gleam, almost fierce, of tri- 
umph in her eyes. 

The arrival at the chateau was unevent- 
ful. Mlle. Brun said no word at all, but 
stood a little aside with folded hands and 
watched. Denise, young and slim in her 
black dress, shook hands and said that she 
was afraid the travelers must be tired 
after their long journey. 

“Why should Denise think that I was 
tired?” the baron inquired later, as he 
was opening his letters in the study. 

“ Mon ami,” replied the baroness, “ she 
did not think you were tired, and did not 
care whether you were or not.” 

Lory had the same room assigned to 
him that opened on to the veranda where 
heliotrope and roses and bougainvillea 
contended for the mastery. Outside his 
windows were placed the same table and 
long chair, and beside the last the other 
chair where Denise had sat—which had 
been placed there by fate. The butler was, 
it appeared, a man of few ideas. He had 
arranged everything as before. 

After his early coffee Lory went to the 
veranda and laydown by that empty chair. 
It was a brilliant morning, with a light, 
keen air which has not its equal all the 
world over. The sun was powerful enough 





























to draw the scent from the pine woods, and 
the sea breeze swept it up towards the 
mountains. Lory waited alone in the ve- 
randa all the morning. After luncheon 
the baron assisted him back to his long 
chair, and all the party came there: and 
drank coffee. Coffee was one of Mlle. 
Brun’s solaces in life. “It makes exist- 
ence bearable,” she said—“if it is hot 
enough.” But she finished her cup quick- 
ly and went away. The baron was full of 
business. He received a score of letters 
during the day. At any moment the pre- 
liminaries of peace might now be signed. 
He had not even time for a cigarette. The 
baroness sat for some minutes looking at 
Lory, endeavoring to make him meet her 
shrewd eyes; but he was looking out over 
the plain of Les Ares. Denise had not 
sat down, but was standing rather restless- 
ly at the edge of the veranda near the 
heliotrope which clambered up the sup- 
ports. She had picked a piece of the deli- 
cate flower and was idly smelling it. 

At last the baroness rose and walked 
away without any explanation at all. 
After a few minutes, which passed slowly 
in silence, Denise turned and came slowly 
towards Lory. The chair had never been 
occupied. She sat down and looked away 
from him. Her face, still delicately sun- 
burned, was flushed. Then she turned, and 
her eyes as they met his were stricken 
with fear. 

“T did not understand,” she said. And 
she must have been referring to their con- 
versation in that same spot months before. 
She was either profoundly ignorant of 
the world or profoundly indifferent to it. 
She ought, of course, to have made some 
safe remark about the weather. She ought 
to have distrusted Lory. But he seemed 
to know her meaning without any diffi- 
eulty. 

“T think a great many people never un- 
derstand, mademoiselle.” 

“Tt has taken me a long time—nearly 
four months,” said Denise reflectively. 
“But I understood quite suddenly at 
Bastia—when the soldiers passed the 
notary’s office. I understood then what 
life is and what it is meant to be.” 

Lory looked up at her for a moment 
before he spoke, 

“That is because you are nearer heaven 
than I am,” he said. 

“But it was you who taught me, not 
heaven,” said Denise. “You said—well, 
you remember what you said, perhaps— 
and then immediately after you denied 
me the first thing I asked you. You knew 
what was right, and I did not. You have 
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always known what was right, and have 
always done it. I see that now as I look 
back. So I have learned my lesson, you 
see.” She concluded with a grave smile. 
Life is full of gravity, but love is the 
gravest part of it. 

“ Not from me,” persisted Lory. 

“Yes, from you. Suppose you had done 
what I asked you. Suppose you had not 
gone to the war again, what would have 
become of our lives?” 

“Perhaps,” suggested Lory, “we have 
both to learn from each other. Perhaps 
it is a long lesson and will take all our 
lives. I think we are only beginning it. 
And perhaps I opened the book when I 
told you that I loved you, here in the 
veranda.” 

Denise turned and looked at him with a 
smile full of pity, and touched with that 
contempt which women sometimes bestow 
_— men for understanding so little of 

ife. 

“Mon Dieu!” she said, “I loved you 
long before that.” 

The sun was setting behind the distant 
Esterelles—those low and lonesome moun- 
tains clad from foot to summit in pine— 
when Mile. Brun came out into the gar- 
den. She had to pass across the veranda, 
and instinctively turned to look towards 
that end of it where De Vasselot had come 
a second time to lie in the sun and heal 
his wounds—a man who had fought a 
good fight. 

Denise was holding out a spray of helio- 
trope towards Lory, and he had taken, not 
the flower, but her hand; and thus, with- 
out a word and unconsciously, they told 
their whole story to mademoiselle. 

The little old woman walked on with- 
out showing that she had seen and 
understood. She was not an expansive 
person. 

She sat down at the corner of the lowest 
terrace, and with blinking eyes sta 
across the great plain of Les Ares, where 
north and south meet, where the palm 
tree and the pine grow side by side, 
towards the Esterelles and the setting sun. 
The sky was clear but for a few little puffs 
of cloud low down towards the west, like a 
flock of sheep ready to go home, waiting 
for the gate to open. 

Mademoiselle’s thin lips were moving 
as if she were whispering to the God 
whom she served with such a remarkable 
paucity of words. It may have been that 
she was muttering a sort of grim Nunc 
Dimittis—she who had seen so many 
wars. “Now lettest Thou Thy servant 
depart in peace.” 
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WHEN THE FOG CLEARED. 


BY MARGUERITE TRACY. 


A STORY WHICH SHOWS HOW RAPIDLY A ‘ 


‘STEAMER FRIENDSHIP ” MAY DEVELOP AT 


A CRITICAL MOMENT IN AN OCEAN VOYAGE. 


T seemed a pity that it should all be 

wasted on a married man. 

At regular intervals the fog trumpet 
blared its melancholy warning from the 
masthead. At regular intervals the bell 
tolled. The long lines of lighted portholes 
threw out a spectral radiance. From the 
saloon of the first class passengers came 
the sound of a piano and violins. <A con- 
cert was going on for the benefit of the 
widows and orphans of sailors. On the 
lower deck the emigrants were laughing 
boisterously and dancing to the wailing 
strains of an accordion. The heavy shuf- 
fle of men’s feet kept time. 

Outside, on the covered ocean, the ship 
groped its way, blaring its hoarse warning 
from the masthead, rolling like a wounded 
sea monster in the trough of the waves. 

“Tt is as it ought to be—a succession 
of contrasts,” the girl said, leaning far 
over the rail and trying to peer through 
the heavy mist that closed about them, icy 
cold, and kissed her cheek. “ The light 
down below, and the music and the laugh- 
ing; up here the night, the loneliness and 
suspense, the danger.” She turned to him. 
“ There is danger? ” 

“Yes,” he said slowly, 
always danger in a fog.” 

The great, desolate voice of the fog horn 
roared out above them, and silenced them. 
The man leaned beside her, sheltering her 
as well as he could from the spray that 
drove through the fog, every now and 
then, like windrift. He had fallen in love 
with her. He had been obliged to admit 
it to himself the evening of the second day 
out. And it was not the pleasant dream 
of a summer’s day. Strong and pitiless 
and irrevocable, it had come to him when 
he had long ceased to look for it and had 
settled down to the worldly commonplace. 
They were more than half way across now. 
He could count the hours until their ship 
was due, when they must part again— 
strangers—she to her life, he to his. With 
all his heart he blessed the fog through 
which they were moving at slowest speed, 
and yet he feared it—who had been fear- 
less. If anything should happen to her— 
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and yet it would be sweet to go down to- 
gether, and let the world go. 

He listened to the violins, as their ca- 
dence rose again, pure and infinitely sad. 
They had the deck to themselves, he and 
she, and it did not occur to him as he stood 
beside her that it was a pity to waste such 
a lonely, mist infolded deck on him, a 
married man. 

“Tt seems very much as it ought to be,” 
he said musingly, “that in four days we 
should know each other like the oldest 
friends, without having had to weather 
any of the little squalls and disillusions 
with which most friendships meet before 
they really ‘ find’ themselves.” 

“But they are like the palaces that 
spring up in a night,” she said. “Ina 
day your ‘ warranted as good’ friendship 
vanishes, just as we shall pass from each 
other’s knowledge when we go ashore.” 

“T should be sorry,” he said gravely, “ if 
I believed that.” 

“Why should you be? We came aboard 
without reference to our fellow voyagers. 
We shall go ashore very much in the same 
way, each struggling with his own lug- 
gage.” 

“T shall carry your suit case,” he said 
firmly. “TI shall insist.” 

She laughed a little. “ How confidently 
we speak of going ashore,” she said, “in 
the same breath with which we admit that 
there is danger. But, to illustrate my 
point, suppose we should run into a ship, 
right now—this moment. Should we think 
of the acquaintances we have made on 
board, or 

“T should rush for your suit case,” he 
repeated. 

“You don’t know the number of my 
stateroom, and the stewards would be too 
busy saving themselves to tell you.” 

“That is a fact,” he admitted. “ Well, 
I should have to give up the suit case, but 
I should always hold myself responsible 
if it went down.” 

“Then, it’s just as well,” she said, “ that 
I didn’t bring one.” 

“You didn’t? Well, that just proves 





what I was saying,” he declared with tri- 


























umph. “How little we know of each 
other’s real lives, in these ‘while you 
wait’ friendships. Now, I should have 
sworn that you had a suit case from your 
neckties. A girl who has such a lot of ties 
is the kind of girl who carries a suit case.” 

“¢She was not exactly what you would 
call refined; she was not exactly what you 
would eall unrefined; she was the kind of 
person who owns a parrot,’” the girl 
quoted softly. “ Now, in the first place I 
was the one who said that our friendship 
was built upon the sand. You have no 
right in that theory whatever. You hold 
exactly the opposite opinion.” 

“Dol? Soldo. I had forgotten which 
theory I was holding. Suppose we swap 
sides and argue it all over the other way 
about.” 

“No,” she said ; “that wouldn’t be any 
fun. Let’s walk.” 

The deck was wet and slippery, but they 
tramped up and down for an hour, leaning 
with the ship, now to this side, now to 
that, like skaters on the ice. At each end 
of the deck they wheeled like well drilled 
soldiers and tramped again without once 
losing step. So they had marched together 
every day. 

She was tempted to say something, as 
they came and went. Something that had 
troubled her more each time she was with 
him. She could not deny that to her this 
was more than an accidental comradeship. 
The big, quiet, whimsiccl fellow beside 
her, whom she had never found before, 
was the one for whom she had said “ No” 
to Dick and Tom and the others, and now 
that they had met it was too late. 

Her heart reproached him for not hav- 
ing waited, as she had waited, and then 
her reason flashed its cruel message to the 
little foolish heart. He crossed the ocean 
every summer. <A_ ship acquaintance 
meant nothing to him. He only defended 
sudden friendships for the sake of argu- 
ment. He had offered to argue it all over 
again the other way. And yet her stub- 
born heart repeated its firm conviction. 
They had “belonged,” in another exist- 
ence, and he had grown younger and gayer 
in the four days that they had been at sea. 

It seemed an overwhelming pity that he 
should be married, particularly on a night 
like this, with a fog, a lonely deck, on the 
great ocean, with perhaps danger. Fate, 
spinning the thread of their destiny, had 
woven in a stray strand, carelessly. She 
was quite sure that he was not happily 
married, for he did not speak, of his home. 

“Do you know,” she said, breaking 
through one of the long silences that some- 
times fell between them and seemed to 
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join their hands—“ do you know, you seem 
less married than you did the first day?” 

“Dol?” They halted at the rail again 
and leaned on it as it went down, down, 
down, and a wave curled by, driving its 
spray through the mist. “I was amused 
at your knowing it. How did you guess?” 

“ Because you were on such easy terms 
with children—and hairpins.” 

“Hairpins?” he repeated. “Oh, yes! 
I borrowed one of you to fasten my 
steamer rug. But you remember I asked 
for a clasp pin.” 

“You were just as much at home with 
the other.” 

“T don’t believe I like being labeled 
married,” he said thoughtfully. “ Not but 
that marriage is the finest thing in the 
world, but I don’t care to have people tell 
at once that I’m a surgeon, either. One’s 
condition or circumstances or environ- 
ment should not overshadow the indi- 
vidual. I want to be a man, first and al- 
ways.” 

“1 knew he was not happy,” she mused, 
and she drew her chin down into her fur 
collar and stared through the murk. The 
rail rose higher and higher as the vessel 
rolled to leeward. She was lonely and sad 
and cold. Perhaps the’ best thing that 
could happen to her would be to let her- 
self go over the rail when it went down, 
and break the thread that fate had spoiled 
in the spinning. She felt that he knew, 
and she was grateful for the way in which 
he had played at the comradeship which 
had been their birthright and which they 
could never claim. 

“Tf I were not married,” he said with a 
directness which frightened her, “I 
should say something I’ve no right to 
say. You asked me if there was 
danger 

She clung to the rail as the ship lurched 
down suddenly, throwing them against 
each other. He put his arm about her 
until she found her foothold again, and 
then he released her quietly. “ And when 
I said there was,” he went on, “I was 
thinking of some of the tragedies of the 
great deep that go unrecorded. Down in 
the saloon they are giving a concert for 
the widows of poor fellows whose deaths 
they know nothing of, and whose troubles 
may be only the width of the forward 
hatch away from them. We are all so 
close together, for a little while, and then 
we are scattered again where the wind 
wills. And don’t you think it is as tragic 
if two strangers who meet on a voyage 
like this find that they care for each other, 
and yet let themselves pass from each 
other’s knowledge because they have met 
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by chance and have no certificate of ac- 
quaintance to show? Is there no danger 
that they may lose something that will 
never pass their way again? ” 

“ But we are all so bound by the cir- 
cumstances and environments that form 
our lives—and that, you say, ought not to 
show on the surface.” 

“ Like being married ?” he asked, smil- 
ing. Then he grew grave again. “ You 
have told me a little about your life,” he 
went on. “ You are going to be in Europe 
a long time, studying, and you will be 
lonely. I studied there, and I know. I 
wish you would let me hear from you once 
in a while, when you are lonely or in any 
little trouble, for whatever you skeptics 
say, I believe in the ‘while you wait’ 
friendship if it is properly followed up, 
and given half a chance.” 

But she shook her head, smiling a little 
drearily. She felt that she alone realized 
where lay the danger. He looked at the 
little face framed in the fur collar under 
the soft felt hat, and he asked gently: 

“ Ts it because I am married that I can’t 
come and play in your yard?” 

She lifted her face, grave and white, 
and a ray of brightness from the captain’s 
room showed him that there was no ap- 
peal, even in pleasantry. 

“ Because, if that’s it,” he went on, 
“ we'll just leave my wife to go down with 
your suit case, and we’ll both never more 
put any faith in neckties or babies or hair- 
pins, or any other outward evidence of our 
conditions or circumstances.” 

She drew a little away from him, with- 
out taking her eyes from his face, but the 
look in the eyes was changing. 

“ You’re — not — married?” 
slowly. 

“Not yet, but Pe 

“ Why didn’t you say so?” 

“ Because,” he said, “when you first 
took it for granted, it was such a joke to 
me, and afterwards there was no chance 
to. We never spoke of it, you know.” 

“No,” she admitted. She remembered 
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that he never spoke of it. She laughed a 
little. “I thought you were unhappily 
married.” ‘ 

“ So I should be—if I had been married 
and then had met you.” 

She said nothing. A wave curled over 
the bows and washed along the rail almost 
to their feet. He drew her back. 

“T suppose I’ve got to wait until the 
‘warranted as good’ friendship stands the 
test of time?” he asked. “But you'll 
write ?” 

“Still,” she said without noticing his 
question, “ you ought to have told me.” 

“T did tell you I did not like to be 
labeled married. Let’s walk.” 

They walked to the after companion- 
way, and there she said good night. 

“You’re not angry ?” he asked, with 
some anxiety. 

“T don’t know,” she said. “I’m going 
down to see.” Somehow she was very 
happy. 

“Tt would have been too stupid,” she 
told her image in the glass as she took 
down her hair, “to have wasted the fog 
and the danger and everything on a mar- 
ried man. Fate is too old a woman, and 
she has some sense of humor—like me.” 
But she looked accusingly at her tray of 
unoffending hairpins before she laughed 
to herself. 

The man took a few more turns on the 
deck by himself, humming an air which 
he had picked up, but of which the 
only words he knew were: “The ship 
went down with all on board.” They 
seemed to satisfy him, however, for 
he repeated them cheerfully a great 
many times. Then the second officer 
came by, in a dripping mackintosh, 
and swore at the weather, and the slow 
headway, and, on further thought, at the 
entire universe. The fog and the loneli- 
ness and the suspense—and perhaps dan- 
ger—were worse than wasted on him. It 
was easy to see that. But then, as the 
other man reflected, it is hard to please 
everybody. 





ROSE AND THORN. 


SHE plucked him a rose, a sweet blush rose, 

And she smiled as she gave it, that summer morn : 
Ah, many the suns and many the snows 

Since under that rose he found its thorn ! 


She wedded for riches and fame and power. 


Does she ever remember? 


He cannot forget ! 


The rose is in dust—so brief its hour!” 
But its thorn is sharp and cruel yet. 


Emma C. Dowd. 




















THE MAN OF MAFEKING. 


BY FRANKLIN CHESTER. 


MAJOR GENERAL ROBERT S. S. BADEN-POWELL, THE HERO OF THE MOST DRAMATIC 
CHAPTER OF THE WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


ns gery GE that the foremost scout in 

the British army should have been 
bottled up in a little town of practically 
no strategic importance at the very be- 
ginning of the Boer war! 

Of all the officers in the field in South 
Africa, none, perhaps, would have been 
so valuable to his superiors as Major 
General Baden-Powell, for the disasters 
and reverses which met the English 
troops in the early part of the war were 
due, in great measure, to an inefficient 
intelligence department. 

General Baden-Powell might have 
been of much greater service to the 
army as a scout, but he could not have 
gained greater fame than he has won as 
the defender of Mafeking. 

As lightning illumines the blackness 
of the night, so flashes of news from 
the besieged town have shown its mas- 
terful commander, outlined against the 
gloom of terrible suffering, splendid in 
his strength and courage, smiling at 
death with his lips, fighting with all the 
resources of his mind to keep the flag of 
England flying. 

He is one of those strange men who 
have appeared infrequently in all ages 
and who have become the heroes of 
romance—a man with as many facets 
as a well cut diamond, each contributing 
to his brilliancy. Yet, withal, he has a 
fixity of purpose and tireless energy. 

He loves a joke as well as anything in 
the world, and fighting is cheerful and 
joyous business with him. He shines 
in a drawingroom, and he has a reputa- 
tion as a wit on three continents. He 
paints with much skill, and has won 
prizes in polo and pig sticking. He 
writes plays and lyrics, and is remark- 
ably clever as an amateur actor. He is 


the author of at least two successful 
books, and his articles are always in 
demand. His general knowledge has 
General Baden-Powell 


a wide range. 





fights, writes, and draws with one hand 
as well as the other. “A smile and a 
stick,” he says, “ will carry you through 
almost any difficulty.” 

Above all, he is a soldier, and espe- 
cially is he a scout. He was admittedly 
the first authority in Europe on scout- 
ing. As it is now understood, scouting 
had its beginning in America, and the 
Indian is responsible for it. It is really 
the science of signs. <A scout bears the 
same relation to a spy that a painter 
does to a photographer. It is interest- 
ing to know that General Baden-Powell 
thinks William F. Cody the greatest 
scout that ever lived, an opinion shared 
by many officers under whom the latter 
served. “ Buffalo Bill” and the Eng- 
lish soldier are fast friends. 

So thoroughly has Baden-Powell mas- 
tered the scientific art of scouting and 
adapted it to modern warfare that he 
has been called the Sherlock Holmes of 
the British army. This is intended to 
be a high tribute to the development of 
his capacity for observation and the 
certainty of his deductions. 

But it is likely that history will not 
refer to him as a great scout, but as 
“The Man of Mafeking,” for it is 
hardly believable that any one could 
have shown himself to be a better man 
for the trying place in which General 
Baden-Powell found himself, that 
“hot corner” that he hoped for when 
he started for South Africa last autumn. 

Why this man of all others should 
have been in command of a little town 
on the border of the Transvaal, in 
charge of fifteen hundred irregular 
troops, only the British war office 
knows. As the campaign has. gone, 
Mafeking is of little importance to 
either side from a strategic viewpoint. 
It is probable that in the first instance 
the Boers desired to capture the place 
partly, at least, for sentimental reasons. 
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The Jameson: raid started from Mafe- 
king, and since then the Transvaalers 
have hated the town’s very name. Pos- 
sibly the Boers thought it worth while 
to keep General Baden-Powell bottled 
up. They are aware, perhaps, of his 
fame as a scout and of his knowledge of 
South Africa. 

Had he been at Stormberg or at 
Koorn Spruit, General Baden-Powell 
might have saved his countrymen from 
walking into ambuscades. But another 
man might not have been able to hold 
Mafeking so long. The town possesses 
no natural defensive advantages. It is 
in a plain, and the neighboring hills 
gave the Boers all the advantage. But 
Baden-Powell fortified it so admirably 
and made such excellent use of his 
small force that the place was never in 
serious danger of being taken by assault. 

Little news came from Mafeking. 
Now and then a native runner, stealing 
out of the town in the darkness, and 
making his way over the ungenerous 
veldt, managed, if he escaped the pot 
hunters seeking human game, to reach 
the British lines with accounts of what 
was going on there. No word of com- 
plaint came from the town, no appeal 
for relief, even when in sorer straits 
than Kimberley or Ladysmith endured. 
In the early days of the siege came 
stories of General Baden-Powell’s joking 
with General Cronje. His bidding the 
Boers to lay down their arms and go 
home, promising that all would be for- 
given, very likely amused the invested 
persons more than any one else. They 
were in a position to understand the 
grimness of the joke. 

The daily shelling of the town began 
with the siege in the middle of last Oc- 
tober. Only on Sunday did it cease. 
In the beginning it was necessary to 
build bomb proofs, caves where women 
and children could be sheltered. As 
long as he dared risk it, General Baden- 
Powell made sorties, but they did not 
avail. For months there was nothing 
to do but maintain unceasing vigilance, 
and keep life and heart in his people. 

Fever came, rations neared the van- 
ishing point, and every night fresh 
graves were dug in the cemetery; but 
there was no thought of surrender as 
long as the defenders had strength to 


hold rifle to shoulder. And never was 
there a better fight than the one they 
fought when the besiegers, knowing 
that relief was on the way, made their 
final desperate attempt to storm the 
town. Before dawn on the 12th of 
May, several hundred Boers rushed the 
British pickets and actually occupied 
part of the fortifications; but Baden- 
Powell’s men—men, be it remembered, 
who for months had barely kept body 
and soul together, with mule soup for 
staple diet and locusts for luxuries— 
promptly rallied, and after fourteen 
hours of battling at close quarters out- 
maneuvered and totally defeated the 
enemy, taking more than a hundred 
prisoners and driving off the rest with 
heavy loss. 

In the beginning General Baden- 
Powell had from six to eight thousand 
people under his care. He had to de- 
fend them as best he could from the 
enemy within and without. He ruled 
Mafeking as an autocrat. He ceased to 
be the joker, going about but little in 
daytime, talking no more than was abso- 
lutely necessary, maintaining a gravity 
almost preternatural, and inspiring the 
townfolk with something like awe. 

In the night time he really lived. 
When the enemy was all about him, he 
knew the joy of scouting. He was 
his own intelligence officer. Long ago 
the Matabele called him Impeesée, 
“Wolf,” and “The Man Who Never 
Sleeps,” while irreverent Tommy Atkins 
dubbed him “ Backdoor,” because of his 
habit of appearing when and where 
he was least expected. Night after 
night he would steal through the lines 
into the darkness of the veldt, some- 
times not to appear again until daylight 
was breaking. Nothing that the enemy 
did surprised him. He was always 
ready. Correspondents in Mafeking 
have written that he had the air of a 
man who was prepared for an event 
that might overwhelm him if he were 
caught off his guard; but he was never 
off his guard. He took no one into his 
confidence, and so absolute was the faith 
the man inspired that the people of 
Mafeking waited in perfect confidence 
through one of the longest sieges of 
modern history for the relief that finally 
came just in time. 
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“THE HELPING HAND.” 


IT HAS LED MANY LITERARY ASPIRANTS TO- 
WARDS THE ALIISHOUSE. 


SESE SP.SE SSI S* 


Tt is the fortune of every man or woman 
who has won even the smallest success 
in the field of literary endeavor to receive 
a constant succession of appeals from per- 
sons of immature years who desire to be 
helped in their efforts to win literary re- 
nown. Some of these appeals are pa- 
thetic, and many of them are ridiculous. 
To deal honestly and fearlessly with these 
supplicants, one should possess the brain 
of a Daniel Webster and the clear, judicial 
mind of a Rufus Choate. 

Nearly every one of us is glad of an 
opportunity to appear in a favorable light 
at a very slight personal cost, and there is 
certainly no simpler or easier method of 
seeming to do a kind and charitable act 
than by “ encouraging ” some ambitious 
young writer, even when it is perfectly ap- 
parent that the case is a hopeless one. It 
is, indeed, an easy matter to bestow what 
is falsely termed “a kindly word” on the 
young person who is trying to write novels 
without learning how to spell; and the 
writer who possessed sufficient courage 
and honesty to advise such an aspirant 
to try huckleberry picking, snow shovel- 
ing, carpentry, or any work other than 
literature would not only receive small 
thanks for his pains, but would assuredly 
gain a most unenviable reputation for sel- 
fishness and jealousy. 

It is not at all pleasant to be rudely 
discouraged at the very beginning of a 
career that might be a brilliant one, but, 
after all, that is a pain that does not last 
long. It is nothing in comparison with 
the bitterness that must come upon one 
who discovers in later life that all his 
years o£ work and self denial have been 
spent in vain, simply because he has been 
led by the “kindly words” of insincere, 
time serving friends to embark in a pro- 
fession for which he is in no way fitted. 

Not very long ago, a writer of some dis- 
tinction was asked to read the manuscript 
story of a young man, the son of one of 
his old friends, and give his opinion of the 
writer’s talent. He read it conscientiously 
from beginning to end, and long before 
he had reached the final page, he knew 
that that young man had been sent into 
this world to do some work not of a liter- 
ary nature. He was a most worthy young 
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man, and a talented one as well, but he was 
hopelessly devoid of imagination, sense 
of humor, and the knack of using words 
effectively. The novelist to whom he had 
submitted his manuscript knew perfectly 
well what was expected of him. He knew 
that he was expected to pat the young 
man on the back, compliment him on the 
possession of such remarkable literary 
gifts, and then boost him at least half 
way up the thorny slope of Parnassus. 
Knowing all this, and placing a high value 
on the friendship of the young man’s 
father, this distinguished novelist actu- 
ally had the courage to turn a deaf ear to 
Satan, who was at his elbow urging him to 
say the usual “kindly word ”; and to take 
some little trouble to show that mistaken 
young writer what it meant to fail in the 
craft of letters. 

And even as the spirit of Christmas 
Future showed Scrooge his own pitiful 
ending, so did this novelist take his young 
friend about the city and show him what 
was likely to happen to him should he 
persist in entering a most difficult calling, 
for which he was absolutely unfitted by 
nature. First of all, he led him to a Park 
Row saloon, where men of forty five, with 
white hair and palsied hands, congregate 
daily to discuss with one another the jour- 
nalistie work which they themselves are 
no longer able to perform. He bade his 
young friend observe the eager humility 
with which they welcomed a young man 
of twenty five, who was not only in receipt 
of a good salary, but was also filling a 
position that enabled him to buy, from 
time to time, the odd sweepings and 
gleanings of current events which these 
prematurely gray ones picked up here and 
there. The writer told the young aspir- 
ant, moreover, that these broken down 
reporters live literally from hand to 
mouth, month after month and year after 
year, earning a very few dollars a week, 
and with nothing to look forward to but 
a bed in some charitable institution. 

“ Many of them,” he said, “ have made 
but one mistake in life, and that was in 
entering a profession which held nothing. 
Each one of them has probably some kind 
friend of other days whom he can thank 
for the misfortunes which, as you plainly 
see, have overtaken them all. There must 
have been somebody twenty years ago who 
always had a ‘kindly word’ ready for 
any one who asked for it.” 
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Then this novelist took his young 
friend into a great public library, and 
showed him the poor, shabby old men of 
letters working with trembling fingers on 
manuscript which they would never be 
able to sell; and he took him into one of 
the finest clubs in the town, a club which 
numbers among its members most of the 
men who have been successful in art and 
literature, together with such of the fail- 
ures as have money enough to pay their 
dues and initiation fees. And he showed 
him these failures chattering enviously 
together in the corners, and forming little 
cabals to blackball any man of distinctive 
talent who might be proposed for member- 
ship. 

Then the novelist took his young friend 
to various cheap hotels and lodging 
houses and to a great charitable institu- 
tion which gives food and shelter to 
human waifs and strays and wrecks, and 
in every one of these places they found 
men who had failed in literature. They 
did not visit the Potter’s Field, but if they 
had they would have found that the bones 
of unsuccessful writérs were whitening 
one on top of another in pine boxes. 

The young man was silent as the two 
travelers started on their homeward jour- 
ney at the close of their day of explora- 
tion. At last he broke the silence with 
the inquiry, “Judging from what you 
know of me, and from the manuscript 
I submitted to you, do you think that I 
have sufficient talent to warrant me in 
entering the profession of letters?” 

“No, my boy,” replied the courageous 
novelist; “I am quite positive that you 
have not.” 

“Thank you very much for telling me 
so,” replied the young man. “TI have seen 
today what it means to adopt a calling for 
which one is not fitted.” 

That wise young man has obtained a 
position in a wholesale provision house, 
and is doing extremely well. The distin- 
guished novelist will receive his reward in 
another world. 


THE ADVERTISING POET. 


HE DOES NOT SEEI1 TO TAKE HIS HIGH CALL- 
ING SERIOUSLY ENOUGH. 


New Yorkers are wide awake adver- 
tisers. New York is the leading literary 
center. Why is it, then, that the rhymed 
advertisements which assault our eyes in 
the surface and elevated cars are gener- 
ally so atrocious and so pointless? Many 
of our magazine poets are able to knock 
together creditable verse both in regard 
to rhyme and rhythm. Its only fault is 
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that it lacks purpose. Why should they 
not give their services to the cause of 
better literature in the car panels? It 
would be true philanthropy, as well as 
true art, for it is in the car panels that 
the majority of citizens take their daily 
reading. 

Here is one that does not offend: 

A TRY-OLET. 
If you wish to be suited, 
But don’t know the place; 
If you’re hatted and booted, 
And you wish to be suited, 
Nor care to be looted, 
Go to Z. & X. Case— 
If you wish to be suited, 
But don’t know the place. 

Now, that is by a well known writer, and 
it awaits a purchaser. It has both rhyme 
and reason, but when we read: 

If you want to buy pickles 
And don’t know where to go, 
You can’t do better than invest a nickel 
And purchase your pickles of R. P. Smith, 
one wonders what “literature” is com- 
ing to. 

If a cultivated man were out looking 
for a wheel, and he read in a car: 

Look here Edwin, James, George, and Michael, 

Here’s the place for a cheap bicycle. 

Don’t you go around at random 

If you're looking for up to date tandems. 

Come all ye bicycle cranks 

And buy them at Blank’s, 
he would certainly never go to Blank’s to 
get it. If he did it would serve him right 
to have his bicycle go to pieces beneath 
him as inconsequently as the verses. 

But if he read: 

By the bye, by and by buy a bike. 
You can get them as cheap as you like, 
Spick, span, and stainless, 
Tandems and chainless, 
At the store of the maker, Van Wyck, 
he would be apt to go straight to Van 
Wyck’s, wherever he might be, and it’s 
tires to punctures he’d buy a wheel. 

If a thing is worth rhyming at all, it’s 
worth rhyming well. So come, ye dealers 
in dress goods, ye soap sellers and pickle 
purveyors, and employ our rising young 
Longfellows and Lowells and Alfred Aus- 
tins, and the cause of trade and literature 
will alike be benefited. 


THE PASTEL SELLER. 


THE STORY OF THE HARD WORKING FATHER 
AND HIS LITERARY SON. 


Once upon a time there was a hard 
working man who had, by his own thrift 
and industry, amassed a fortune of sev- 
eral thousand dollars, part of which he 
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desired to spend on the education of his 
only son. This was a youth of rare prom- 
ise, who believed himself to be possessed 
of remarkable literary gifts, which needed 
only a long course of study in foreign 
lands to ripen into perfection. 

So the hard working father sent his 
beloved son away, that he might foster his 
literary talents in a really artistic atmos- 
phere, for he was fully convinced that in 
the fullness of time he would return and 
earn for himself excellent wages as a 
reporter, or in some other exalted field of 
letters. The young man bent his steps at 
once towards the French capital, where he 
settled down to a course of severe study, 
employing his time so well that it 
was not’many months before he could 
converse quite glibly about “ art for art’s 
sake,” “temperament,” and “ environ- 
ment,” and was even heard to say that a 
certain artist had “ arrived.” 

At the end of four years the hard work- 
ing man wrote to his son, asking him to 
return to the land of his birth, and the 
latter obeyed the summons, although he 
complained bitterly that New York was 
not the proper environment for a young 
man of his temperament who believed in 
art for art’s sake. For some months after 
his return the young student devoted him- 
self to the profession which he had chosen, 
spending most of his time in writing and 
in disposing of what he had written. The 
worthy parent had never read any of the 
son’s writings, because he had been so 
busy earning money for the boy’s educa- 
tion that he had had but little time for the 
cultivation of literary or artistic tastes; 
but one day he said, rather abruptly, to the 
young man, “ You’ve been hard at work 
for the past fortnight on something, 
haven’t you? Well, I’d just like to see 
what you’ve written in that time.” 

“Certainly,” replied the young man, 
and, with a smile of ineffable self satis- 
faction on his face, he read to his father 
.this literary gem, entitled 


POOR PIERROT. 


From his window near the roof, Pierrot, in his 
white dress, looks out on dark, unutterable, myste- 
rious Paris, sleeping beneath the clouded, starless 
sky. His thoughts are of Columbine, who is far 
away, kissing with her pink lips the dewy petals of 
the roses. 

Poor Pierrot, standing there in his white dress, 
would fain fly to her, but the skies are dark with 
clouds and the stars shine no longer, and beneath 
him lies Paris, dark, mysterious, unutterable. 

Far away, sweet Columbine, pink lipped, dainty, 
ravissante, sips the dew from the fragrant rose 
and thinks sadly of Pierrot—Pierrot who is stand- 
ing there at his attic window in his white dress, 
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looking out over dark, mysterious, unutterable 
Paris. 

A great spider comes creeping down the rose 
bush and climbs stealthily across the high instep of 
Columbine as she stands there, dainty, chic, svelt, 
jusqu au bout de ses ongles. She feels his touch, 
looks down, and a spasm of fright convulses her; 
her soul floats away to the clouds, and she falls 
lifeless among the rose leaves with a cry of terror 
on her lips, a cry that is borne to the ear of Pierrot 
as he stands in his white dress looking out through 
his attic window upon great, mysterious, unutter- 
able Paris, that lies stretched out beneath the star- 
less skies. 

Poor Pierrot ! 


“T have sold twenty of these little 
pastels during the past week,” said the 
young man in tones of complacent pride 
as he finished reading. 

“Then,” cried the pious father, as a 
look of relief drove the clouds of doubt 
and anxiety from his face, “let us thank 
God for the great business ability with 
which He has seen fit to endow you! ” 

And he straightway obtained for his 
son a position as salesman in a Broadway 
picture gallery, which has since passed 
into the young man’s sole possession. 


“SHOP” AS “COPY.” 


ARE STORIES POPULAR WHICH DEAL WITH 
THE TECHNICALITIES OF TRADE ? 

Said a man who was complaining the 
other day of the infrequency of news- 
paper stories in the magazines: 

“There is no one more thin skinned 
than the average newspaper man. He 
will himself hurl darts caleulated to 
pierce the thickest skins, and will enjoy 
the discomfiture of the punctured foe; but 
let any one in a book or play show up the 
weaknesses of his fellow craftsmen, and 
instantly, in the language of childhood’s 
happy days, he cries out, ‘No $%air, no 
fair!’ If a dramatist introduces a news- 
paper man alongside of his caricature of 
a business man or a minister, the dra- 
matic critics (newspaper men themselves) 
are almost sure to say, ‘ There was a clever 
hit at the modern plutocrats in the char- 
acter of Senator Makerox, and the Rev. 
Sankey Monious was very amusing, but 
the sooner the character of Yellowrot 
Noosy, the reporter, is dropped from the 
play, the better for the dramatic art. It 
was a libel on an honored and, honorable 
profession.’ 

“Tt is probably because of this inherent 
dislike to see shop talked in print or in 
character that it is so hard for an author 
to sell a newspaper story to a newspaper 
man. 

“The public won’t be interested in this. 
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I can appreciate it because I know the ins 
and outs, but what does the public care 
about city editors and assignments?’ 
says the newspaper man. But, next to 
stories about the theater, the public is 
most interested: in newspaper stories. 
There is a supposed glamour about the 
life that appeals alike to young men and 
maidens. This was shown in the popu- 
larity of the newspaper stories which have 
recently been published. 

“But in the face of these recognized 
successes, newspaper men who have be- 
come editors of magazines and weeklies 
will continue to say, ‘ No, not a newspaper 
story. The public won’t stand for it’— 
when it is really the thin skinned editor 
who won’t stand for it. 

“The fact is that the public likes shop 
in whatever guise it comes, so that the 
guise is well made. We are a nation of 
shopkeepers, and we like to talk shop and 
to read shop. A man comes along who 
has been an engineer, and who can tell 
enthralling stories about the iron horse, 
and the public opens its ears to listen. 
Next comes a woman like Octave Thanet, 
who has stories to tell of commercial busi- 
nesses, and she finds a ready audience. 

“ There never was a business, no matter 
how dull, that did not have an entrancing 
story running through it, and whether it 
be of the mines or of the rail or of the 
newspaper or of the stage or of the push 
cart man, so long as the narrator can talk 
shop engagingly and technically and tell 
his story fluently and succinctly, he will 
find that people have laid aside their work 
to listen.” 


THE MENTAL SHAM. 


IN ‘‘UNLEAVENED BREAD’? ROBERT GRANT 
RORTRAYS A FEMININE TYPE. 


It is as a writer of short stories that 
Mr. Grant is chiefly known. In “Un- 
leavened Bread ” he has drawn a phase of 
life and depicted a character, both of 
which are thoroughly real and entirely 
American, and yet which it has been left 
to him to weave into a most interesting 
novel. 

Selma White is a school teacher in a 
small town, presumably somewhere in 
Pennsylvania. At the opening of the 
book ske has engaged herself to Lewis 
Babcock, a young man in. the varnish 
business, principally because she is tired 
of her present life and thinks she can 
amount to more as a married woman in a 
larger town. For this is the history of a 
woman who wants to rise, although her 
aim is not as vulgar as that of the mere 
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social climber. Selma has always been the 
clever woman of her circle—a deadly situ- 
ation—and her idea is that her place is 
with the intellectually great of the earth. 

In Benham, the bustling country town 
to which her husband takes her, she begins 
to put out feelers, and partly through her 
good looks, partly through circumstances, 
she begins to find interests which she con- 
siders intellectual and which her husband 
does not share with her, he being dis- 
tinctly her inferior. 

She joins the Benham Woman’s Insti- 
tute, a literary club devoted to the ad- 
vancement of women, and one of the 
meetings is well described: 


A paper on Shakspere’s heroines was read and 
discussed. Selections on the piano folwwed. A 
thin woman in eye glasses, the literary editor of 
the Benham Sentinel, recited “Curfew Must Not 
Ring Tonight,” and a visitor from Wisconsin gave 
an exhibition in melodious whistling. 


A delegation from this club is sent to 
the congress of women’s clubs which 
meets at Chicago, and during her absence 
as one of the delegates, Selma’s husband 
comes to grief in a manner that warrants 
her on her return in getting a divorce 
from him, which she does all the more 
willingly as she has been growing ex- 
tremely tired of him. 

She next marries Wilbur Littleton, a 
young architect, and goes to New York to 
live. Here she reveals her weakness by 
pretending to look down upon the rich 
people as unworthy triflers, and at the 
same time resenting the fact that she is 
not one of them. Here, too, Selma makes 
the acquaintance of some of her husband’s 
friends, really clever people, and a good 
description is given of an evening in her 
sister in law’s flat, and of Selma’s disap- 
pointment at the lack of intellectual con- 
versation. 

She expected a renewal of the Benham Institute, 
only in a more impressive form, as befitted a great 
literary center; that papers would be read, and 
many interesting people of both sexes perform ac- 
cording to their specialties. She confidently hoped 
to have the opportunity to declaim, “Oh, why 
should the spirit of mortal be proud?” 


Litileton’s being an essentially sincere 
nature, the inevitable awakening comes, 
and, disappointed and worn out with hard 
work, he succumbs to an attack of pneu- 
monia, and Selma is left once more free 
“to live her own life,” as the phrase is. 
She drifts back to Benham, as house- 
keeper to an old gentleman of her ac- 
quaintance, and, after a short but decent 
interval, embarks upon her third matri- 
monial venture. 

This time the man is James O. Lyons, 
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the lawyer who secured her divorce for 
her, and the typical American politician. 
Bland, courteous, a natural orator, am- 
bitious of attaining a high political posi- 
tion, unwilling to use dishonest methods 
until all others have failed, the character 
is well drawn, and the book ends with his 
election as Senator, “and Selma, waiting 
at home on the River Drive, received a 
telegram from the capital announcing the 
glad news. Her husband was United 
States Senator, and the future stretched 
before her big with promise.” 

In this book Mr. Grant has depicted a 
character that seems peculiar to America 
—the mental sham. Selma believes her- 
self to be striving for the best intellectu- 
ally, whereas she has the same envy of 
riches and position that marks the uneasi- 
ness of the social climber. The various 
husbands are merely regarded as steps to 
her social advancement, for she is utterly 
passionless and seems to regard love as 
beneath the consideration of a reasonable 
being. Of course, when she comes to live 
with really intelligent and refined people, 
she finds herself completely at sea, but 
places the blame on them and considers 
herself as much misunderstood. 

Although Selma is the type of a woman 
familiar to us all, she has never been de- 
scribed with such accuracy, and Mr. Grant 
has united a study of character with a 
thoroughly readable book,'a combination 
not often given to us. 


“THE THINGS THAT COUNT.” 


A NOVEL SOUNDING A NEW NOTE IN THE POR- 
TRAYAL OF THE NON HEROIC AFFECTIONS. 


In spite of a sophisticated pretense of 
having graduated from the merely senti- 
mental in literature, that which really 
interests the average reader in his stories 
is always the relation between men and 
women. A steam engine, a dog, or a Wall 
Street speculation may do for a relief or 
a contrast, but the eternal man and 
woman question is as the staff of life in 
the constant fiction reader’s diet. This 
is the more remarkable as the subject has 
been handled with a lack of truth which 
not even long custom and honored tradi- 
tion can condone. At any rate, this is 
true of all but the heroic passions—in- 
tense love, Griselda-like constancy, the 
fascinations of Cleopatra, the jealousy of 
Medea, the wifely devotion of Penelope. 

From the epic figures of other times, 
the chroniclers of the fortunes of common- 
place Maude and Mary have insisted upon 
gleaning what they consider the appro- 
priate emotions for their heroines. The 
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simple method of studying the emotions 
of Maude and Mary in the flesh has not 
seemed to occur to many. The dictum 
that the human heart is the same in all 
ages is doubtless responsible for the fact 
that worthy writers who would not think 
of describing the interior of a factory 
without personal investigation, are quite 
content to believe that between men and 
women emotions have changed not at all 
since Adam, Eve, and Lilith played in the 
Garden. : 

Miss Elizabeth Knight Tompkins is not 
one of these writers. The most signifi- 
cant feature of her new novel, “The 
Things That Count,” is the clearness with 
which she sees and the honesty with which 
she proclaims that with new conditions 
new relations have entered and new 
standards of conduct have been set up 
even in the realm of the emotions. With 
delicacy and fidelity she shows that the 
average woman is—the average woman; 
not an inconsolable Niobe, not a monu- 
mental work of faithfulness, not a tumul- 
tuous combination of passions, and not an 
insatiable piece of coquetry. 

With a heroine who is a species of social 
tramp, though no whit of an adventuress 
in the accepted sense, she says plainly that 
the average young woman is not all ice, 
all fire, all principle, or all dissimulation 
in her inner attitude towards men. As 
for her external relations with them, could 
anything reveal more strongly the 
changed standard of men and women to- 
wards each other than the young woman’s 
speech to a quasi lover? 

“Tmagine,” she says, “an old fashioned 
heroine listening calmly to a man’s telling 
her his objections to her from a matri- 
monial standard. Her pride would have 
been up in arms at the first suggestion 
that she was not an angel; she would have 
quarreled with him violently, and have 
married another man out of pique in the 
next chapter. Do you know, I often won- 
der if the vanity, the chip on the’ shoulder 
attitude, is not dying out in the relations 
of men and women? Supposing I loved 
you, I could tell you so calmly and un- 
blushingly, and accept your decision that 
I wouldn’t do, without any very great 
mortification, whatever pain I might feel 
at it. Am I abnormal?” 

But it is made perfectly clear that the 
young lady is in no sense abnormal, al- 
though, throughout the story, she takes 
the attitude to persons and to her own 
emotions which novelists for generations 
have been contradicting. 

Although this revelation of a new order 
cf things in the sentimental world is the 
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striking and novel feature of Miss Tomp- 
kins’ story, it is not the story itself. That 
is the vivid and original portrayal of the 
processes, material and spiritual, by which 
Evelyn Smith learned a new definition 
for “The Things That Count.” 


THE REVIEWER’S HAZEL ROD. 


WITH WHICH HE UNERRINGLY DIVINES THE 
WEAK PARTS OF EVERY BOOK. 


Escriblier gets out a .book every six 
months as regularly as spring and au- 
tumn come around. Penanink is a hatch- 
ling; he has just brought out his first 
book. They met on a cable car and dis- 
cussed the secrets of the prison house. 

“How do you arm yourself against the 
reviewers?” asked Penanink. 

“Just what do you mean?” asked Es- 
criblier, darting a puzzled glance through 
his adorable eye glasses. 

“Why, going on the principle that no 
reviewer reads a book from cover to cover, 
how do you dispose your wares so that he 
will see the best as he dips?” 

“It can’t be done,” said Escriblier 
sadly. It will be remembered that he has 
had to take some pretty hard knocks from 
the reviewers. “It was not until I had 


got out my third collection of stories 


that I discovered that reviewers had that 
pleasant trick of dipping, and then I 
thought I might be able to circumvent 
them by putting my strongest stories at 
the front and back, with a few in the very 
middle.” 

“ And how did it work? ” asked Penan- 
ink, motioning to the conductor to stop 
the ear for a lady. 

“ Abominably, of course. It seemed as 
if every man Jack among ’em opened the 
book between the different aggregations 
of talent, as it were, and pounced on the 
weakest stories for review. I had put in 
two tales as fillers, because my publisher 
said that the book ought to be two hundred 
and fifty pages long, and those tales were 
very weak brethren. You can imagine how 
weak when I say I’d never sold them. But 
they bore the brunt of the attacks. The 
reviewers sailed by my masterpieces and 
spotted my little failures with unerring 
instinct. Some of them were bold enough 
to confess to having read nothing else, and 
said, ‘ Judging by “ His Other Half ” and 
“The Cream That Soured,” Mr. Escrib- 
lier’s tales were merely put together to 
sell.’ ” 

“That was tough, but of course it 
wasn’t true.” 

“ That’s what cut. 
tales.” 


Tt was true of those 
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time?” 

“ Next time I began with a good one, 
and then put in one not so good, and thus 
I alternated all through the book.” 

“ And they read only the even numbers, 
I eapaandl said Penanink sympatheti- 
cally. 

“ Fxactly. And damned the book with 
the faintest praise I ever tried to heay.” 

“Tm thinking of a pretty good scheme 
for my next book,” said Penanink, tap- 
ping his boot with his cane. 

“What is it ? If it isn’t copyrighted 
I may try it myself.” 

“T’m going on the principle of the ‘ one 
hoss shay.’ I'll fill the book with stories 
of equal merit.” 

Escriblier laughed derisively. “Then 
yow'll be lost totally.” 

“ Why?” 

“ Why, the reviewers will say, ‘ Mr. Pen- 
anink’s stories are very even in their lack 
of merit. No one is worse than the next. 
They are all equally bad.’ ” 

“ T have my suspicions 

“Of what?” asked Escriblier with a 
wonderful assumption of innocence. 

“T suspect that you’re something of a 
reviewer yourself. You know the tone so 
well.” 

“Well, what would you? Man cannot 
live by books alone. He must review. 
And I find that by reading the book from 
end to end I am able to penetrate the weak 
point in the author’s armor, and then I 
jump on that weak point until I wear out 
my soles xe 

“Twenty Third Street,” called out the 
conductor, and the conversation ended. 


how did you manage next 
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PUBLISHING LOVE LETTERS. 
TiRS. WHARTON’S CONTRIBUTION TO THE 
ARGUMENTS ON THE SUBJECT. 

When Mrs. Wharton produced “ The 
Greater Inclination” last year every one 
recognized its great merit, and although 
some of the stories showed a tendency to 
morbidness, yet the wit contained in many 
of them served as the salt which kept them 
sweet. One forgave “The Twilight of 
the God” for the sake.of “ The Pelican.” 

Unfortunately, in “ The Touchstone,” 
Mrs. Wharton’s last book, there is much 
more of “ The Twilight of the God ” than 
of “ The Pelican,” and the deadly habit of 
introspection, that sure foe to interest, 
seems to have her firmly in its grasp, to 
the great detriment of her work. 

Stephen Glennard is very much in love 
with Alexa Trent, but his income is not 
yet large enough to warrant his marrying. 
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Some years before he had a friendship 
with a Mrs. Aubyn, a clever woman who 
had afterwards become a famous novelist. 
This friendship had been much more to 
her than to him, and for three or four 
years she had written to him letters of a 
most intimate description, and all breath- 
ing an atmosphere of unrequited affec- 
tion. At the time the book opens she had 
been dead for three or four years, and 
Stephen sees a notice in the paper from 
the man who is writing her biography, 
asking that any people who possess letters 
from Mrs. Aubyn should send them to 
him, that they may be incorporated in the 
book. ‘This put the idea into Glennard’s 
head, and the upshot of the matter is that 
he publishes Mrs. Aubyn’s letters to him 
without revealing his identity as the man 
to whom they were written ; this he keeps 
a secret from every one. With the money 
thus gained he marries Alexa, and the 
second part of the story is given up to a 
close analysis of his feelings on every 
occasion when he hears the book men- 
tioned or realizes what a dishonorable 
thing he has done. . 

It is impossible to help connecting this 
story with the publication of two volumes 
of love letters which appeared about a 
year ago and which caused much discus- 


sion as to the propriety of publishing such 


intimate documents. In “The Touch- 
stone” all the arguments for and against 
this course of action are thoroughly 
threshed out, and although the book is a 
short one, the reader is well nigh worn out 
with introspection and scrutiny of feeling 
by the time the end is reached. 


CLERICAL PRESS AGENTS. 


NO PUBLISHING HOUSE SHOULD BE WITHOUT 
AT LEAST ONE. 


The clergyman as an _ advertising 
agent has scarcely been properly appre- 
ciated, even by those who are most fertile 
in devices for proclaiming their own mer- 
its. Perhaps this has been due to the fact 
that clergymen are, as a class, too much 
occupied in attending to their own some- 
what arduous duties to give much time to 
sounding the trumpet for others. But 
sometimes they are induced to give prom- 
inence to ball or play or novel, and 
great is the renown thereby accruing to 
= ball giver, the dramatist, or the novel- 
1st. 

When the clergyman is simple and di- 
rect in his method, and his client is also of 
crude intellect, mere praise suffices. The 
Rey. This or That permits fences to be 
placarded with the inspiring statement, 
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“Since seeing your play I have been a 
stronger man ”—which persists in sug- 
gesting to the godess that “ unsolicited 
testimonial” of the tramp to the soap 
firm, “Since using your soap I have 
used no other.” 

But the clergyman who really wishes 
to boom the book or the play does it by the 
good old method of scathing condemna- 
tion, and forthwith the congregation scur- 
ries to read the berated volume or to see 
the forbidden drama. It is an instinct 
of degenerate human nature to have an 
absorbing interest in those things which 
are under the ecclesiastic ban. 

For terseness and vigor few bits of 
clerical advertising have ever been more 
admirable than that of a recent novel 
written by a Chicago litterateur. The 
Rev. Dr. Dowie said after reading “ The 
Seekers ”: “ The hottest place in hell is 
reserved for Stanley Waterloo.” 

Mr. Waterloo or his publishers should 
pay for such a tribute as this—if, indeed, 
the Rev. Mr. Dowie is not already the 
recipient of a large salary as a judicious 
press agent. 


NATURE STUDY AS A FAD. 


IT HAS ATTAINED AS GREAT POPULARITY AS 
AN ESOTERIC PHILOSOPHY. 


For some years the increasing promi- 
nence given to books on birds, insects, 
flowers, and trees in the booksellers’ win- 
dows has been noticeable; but this year 
it is positively startling, for it points to 
so large a demand for such books. There 
is a regular epidemic of books on animal 
and vegetable life, an epidemic that is 
directly due to certain movements and 
tendencies of the day. Publishers have 
been foresighted enough to recognize this 
tendency, almost to a man, for all the 
familiar names figure on the title pages. 

There is no one idea that is in the air 
more ubiquitously than the necessity of 
the fad to happiness. To be content after 
early youth, one must have an absorbing 
interest outside of oneself. This interest 
cannot always be a personal one, unfortu- 
nately, so here the mission of the fad 
comes in. Now, there are no more satis- 
fying fads than flowers, ferns, bugs, or 
birds. These bring happiness indirectly, 
as well as directly, by the physical good 
the hours of outdoor exercise give. They 
also give a zest and a point to holidays. 

There are a number of handbooks for 
beginners in scientific investigation with 
the dates of 1899 and 1900 on their title 
pages. There are books also for students 
who are farther advanced, and books treat- 
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ing of nature study from a literary or a 
sentimental point of view as well as a 
scientific. 

The most attractive looking book of the 
year is “ Nature’s Garden: an Aid to 
Knowledge of Our Wild Flowers and 
Their Insect Visitors,” by Nelije Blan- 
chan. The numerous illustrations, many 
of them colored, are beautiful enough to 
give the book an excuse for being on their 
own account, even if it were not both in- 
teresting and original. The flowers are 
indexed according to their colors, a most 
satisfactory method for an amateur. The 
book is full of curious observations: how 
the shape of milkweed flowers is nicely 
adapted to the length of a bee’s tongue; 
how the sundew catches insects and se- 
eretes gastric juice to digest them; why 
the imported daisy flourishes and the 
native lady’s slipper is dying out. 

A few of the latest books on the subject 
are: “A Guide to the Trees,” by Alice 
Lounsberry; “ How to Know the Ferns,” 
by Frances Theodora Parsons; “ How to 
Know the Wild Flowers,” by Mrs. William 
Starr Dana; “Our Insect Friends and 
Foes,” by Belle S. Cragin, and “ Bird 
World, a Bird Book for Children,” by J. 
H. Stickney. 


“THE WAYS OF MEN.” 


THEY ARE AMUSING WAYS, ACCORDING TO 
MR. ELIOT GREGORY'S OBSERVATIONS. 


To the critical readcr who cannot enjoy 
essays unless they are marked by original- 
ity of thought and brilliancy of style, 
Mr. Eliot Gregory’s latest book will not 
appeal. Those, however, who like meet- 
ing their own ideas clothed in pleasant 
and graceful language will find a great 
deal to enjoy in “ The Ways of Men,” and, 
fortunately for the author, this last class 
is probably more numerous than the first. 

The book contains thirty three short 
essays, a third of which deal with foreign 
scenes or customs, while the rest touch 
upon topics nearer home. Among the 
best of these last is the one entitled 
“Machine Made Men,” in which Mr. 
Gregory deplores the use of so many pat- 
ented articles in the toilet, by which, he 
declares, “ the average up to date Ameri- 
ean is a walking collection of Yankee 
notions, an ingenious illusion made up of 
patents, requiring as nice adjustment to 
put together and undo as a thirteenth 
century warrior, and carrying hardly less 
metal about his person than a crusader of 
old.” 

A night in a sleeping car reveals many 
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mysteries to Mr. Gregory, which he re- 
cords as follows: 


The shirt, for instance, which was formerly such 
a simple minded and straightforward garment, 
knowing no guile, has become, in the hands of the 
inventors, a mere pretense, a frail scaffold on 
which an elaborate superstructure of shams is 
erected. Those very bosoms are fakes, and cannot 
open, being instead pierced by eyelets into which 
bogus studs are fixed by machinery. The owner is 
obliged to enter into those deceptive garments sur- 
reptitiously from the rear, by stratagem, as it 
were. Why all this trouble, one asks, for no ap- 
parent reason except that old fashioned shuts 
opened in front, and no Yankee will wear a non 
patented garment—if he can help it? 

Among other things, an enterprising agent on 
the train shows him a “literary shirt front”; it 
was, in fact, a paper pad, from which, for cleanli- 
ness, a leaf could be peeled each morning; the 
“wrong” side of the sheet thus removed contained 
a calendar, much useful information, and chapters 
of a continued story which ended when the dickey 
was used up. 


This latter story, however, tries our credu- 
lity. 

In the article called “ The Better Part,” 
Mr. Gregory boldly affirms that the lot of 
the rich girls in this country is dull and. 
monotonous to a melancholy degree, and 
that the young woman who enjoys real 
American freedom is the typical “sum- 
mer girl,” whose simple code of etiquette 
allows her to sail all day with any man 
she happens to fancy, or sit all the evening 
with him in a dark corner of the piazza. 


A large hotel is her dream of luxury, and a 
couple of simultaneous flirtations her ideal of bliss. 
No long evenings of cruel boredom, in order to be 
seen at smart houses, will cloud the maiden’s career, 
no agonized anticipation of retiring partnerless 
from cotillion or supper will disturb her pleasure. 


Of the rich American girls, he declares 
that “there is not the shadow of a doubt 
that the tamest and most monotonous 
lives in this country are those led by the 
women in our ‘exclusive’ sets, for the 
good reason that they are surrounded by 
all the trammels of European society 
without enjoying any of its benefits, and 
live in an atmosphere that takes the taste 
out of existence too soon.” This, to say 
the least of it, is a view of things that is 
seldom taken, and is one to be commended 
to the persistent and oftentimes envious 
readers of the “society columns” in our 
papers. 

In “Worldly Color Blindness,” Mr. 
Gregory lifts his voice, with the wail of 
one who has suffered, against the ghastly 
manner of “ returning hospitality ” which 
is practised by some who ought to know 
better. He cites the case of a man who, 
in a burst of misguided frankness, was ex- 
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plaining at the club his wife’s method of 
repaying social obligations : 

“As we dine out constantly through the year,” 
remarked Benedict, “some return is necessary. So 
we wait until the height of the winter season, 
when everybody is engaged two weeks in advance, 
then send out our invitations at rather short notice 
for two or three consecutive dinners. You'd be sur- 
prised,” he remarked, with a beaming smile, “what 
a number refuse; last winter we canceled al! our 
obligations with two dinners, the flowers and entrées 
being as fresh on the second evening as the first! 
It’s wonderful,” he remarked in conclusion, “how 
simple entertaining becomes when one knows how !” 


The poorest of all the essays (and 
pretty bad it is) is one called “ Inconsist- 
encies,” which is strongly reminiscent, to 
say the least of it, of Kurz Pacha in “ The 
Potiphar Papers,” and was written for a 
periodical which has the hardihood to an- 
nounce on its cover that it is a “ maga- 
zine of cleverness.” And, by the way, 


“The Sin of Cleverness ” would be a very 
good subject for another essay from Mr. 
Gregory’s pen. 


COLORS AND SMELLS IN ART. 


THE ULTRA REALISM OF MR. FRANK NORRIS 
IN RESPECT TO ODORS. 


Even as Lafeadio Hearn finds color in 
everything and arrays a winter landscape 
in autumnal tints, so Frank Norris is ever 
on the alert for smells. 

Now, although few people have the deli- 
cacy of vision possessed by Lafcadio 
Hearn, still they are content and glad to 
follow the lead of his eyes and the magic 
of his pen, and revel in the riot of color 
that he can evolve out of the most com- 
monplace landscape. 

But the subject of odors is not so pleas- 
ant a one as that of colors, and persons 
not ultra squeamish sometimes wish that 
Mr. Norris had not such keen olfactories. 
Ten to one, if he introduces a new charac- 
ter, whether in the repulsive and powerful 
“McTeague” or in the more agreeable 
“ Blix,” she will not have been in the room 
five minutes before he calls attention to 
the smell of her hair. Whether he started 
the fashion or simply followed and en- 
larged upon it, it is now quite in the way 
for writers to expatiate upon the fra- 
grance of hair, 

But with Mr. Norris this eternal refer- 
ence to smells has something unpleasantly 
animal in it. He douches us with the 
stale smell of the dentist’s apartments in 

McTeague,” iterating and reiterating its 
disagreeable qualities .until we instinc- 
tively close our nostrils and feel that we 
have visited those apartments in the flesh. 
This may be art, but it is offensive. 
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One sometimes wonders whether Hearn 
really sees all the colors and half tones 
and suggestions of shades that he de- 
scribes so ravishingly, but the idea of color 
is agreeable, and the hues he employs go 
to make up an exquisite mosaic, be they 
in the West Indies or in New York Bay or 
in Japan. 

But perfumes are unfashionable now, 
and we could wish that Norris would 
make them taboo in future. Let Hearn 
deluge his palette with molten rainbows 
and we will not complain, but if Norris 
would please the majority of his readers, 
who are by no means groundlings, he will 
deodorize his novels. 


“GOOD SUNDAY READING.” 


THE QUALITY THAT PUTS STEVENSON’S LET- 
TERS IN THIS CLASS, 


“Books that have helped me” used to be 
a favorite essay topic among the fresh- 
men of a past college era, and very prig- 
gish little effusions they would work upon 
the subject, proudly bringing in every 
title of weight or note that they could lay 
hands on, with the sole idea of impressing 
the essay critic. Nobody paid any atten- 
tion to the real meaning of the title, or, 
indeed, discovered that it had any. By the 
time one realizes that certain books have 
given actual help, one is too old to write 
essays on the subject. Yet the recently 
published letters of Robert Louis Steven- 
son tempt the reader to turn back to that 
crude era, and write of them as “a book 
that has helped me.” 

They are strongly stimulating, these 
plucky, spontaneous, fun loving letters, 
written around the edges of the devasta- 
ting illnesses that kept the man down in 
body, though not in spirit. As a young 
person said of them: “They make me want 
to be very good, and to work like fury!” 

It is not so much what Stevenson says 
in the letters as the unconscious influence 
of what he is that puts them into 
the category of helpful literature. As 
one reads, certain old truths come to 
one with the force of new discoveries: 
that it is good to have a kind heart, to be 
generous, to give sympathy rather than 
blows to those who fall; to take life cheer- 
fully, without complaint or ill foreboding, 
never passing by a chance to laugh, and 
remembering that a sunny spirit is more 
to those under the same roof than count- 
less services; to work strenuously, with- 
out heed of little obstacles, with a zest and 
a love of it that is like wine to a fagged 
body, to work without conceit and with- 
out despair, faithful to the least detail, 
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wise to learn by past lessons and open to 
the wisdom of others, setting one’s work 
first above all things, yet keeping a hu- 
morous appreciation of the place it holds 
in the universe; to live gladly and to die 
willingly, contented with one’s lot. Little 
of this is on the surface of the letters; it 
is the spirit behind them, working for 
good. 


PATENT FOLDING NOVELS. 


A SUGGESTION FOR ADAPTING SINGLE WORKS 
OF FICTION TO EVERY TASTE. 


Every year, during the holidays, there 
is exposed for sale in the bookstores a kind 
of toy book which, for lack of the proper 
name, might be called a trick book. Open 
it and within is the story of “ Red Riding 
Hood ” or “ Bluebeard ” or “ Florinda and 
Florindel,” illustrated in the colors loved 
by children. Pull a string, and presto! a 
new story, with more beautiful pictures, 
lies before you. 

The publishers of problem novels could 
take a leaf out of these children’s books. 
There are still a number of people who are 
content to read a novel for its story, and 
who take their pills either from their 
doctor or their pastor. To them the prob- 
lem part is a veritable fifth wheel—not 
useful, and as unornamental as the first 
automobiles. On the other hand, there 
may be those who delight only in the prob- 
lem part of a novel, and to whom—child- 
hood having been put away for good—a 
story is distinctly unpleasant. 

Why not give the public problem novels 
so cleverly arranged that by pulling a 
string the problem will drop out of sight, 
while the narrative remains to keep the 
reader enchained till past the witching 
hours? Of course in time there would 
come to be a demand for the novels with 
the problems left out entirely, and that 
would be unfair to the dry as dusts; but 
if the call were great the problems could 
be issued in separate covers, and then the 
bloodless ones could revel in them, dis- 
turbed as little by plot as though it were 
a farce comedy over which they lingered. 


NOVELS VS. NEWSPAPERS. 


HAVE THE LATTER ENCROACHED UPON THE 
MATERIALS OF THE FICTION WRITER? 


When one looks back upon the great 
popular novels of a generation ago, he is 
forced to conclude that the newspaper of 
today has limited the field for the nov- 
elist. 

There was “ Nicholas Nickleby,” show- 
ing in convincing fashion the amiable 
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ways of schoolmasters. There was “Bleak 
House,” bringing home to the most in- 
different the tragedy of the Chancery 
Court methods. There was Charles 
Reade’s “Very Hard Cash,” with its 
frightful revelations of the private in- 
sane asylum practices in England. In 
later time and in our own country there 
was “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” ably augment- 
ing the work of the abolitionists. 

But today the novelist who wishes to 
stir his readers to a realization of some 
abuse or crime will find the ground cut 
away from beneath his feet by the daily 
papers—especially the “yellows.” It 
would take a greater than Dickens to 
arouse any excitement over school or pris- 
on abuses after the flaming head lined 
“ crusades ” and “ exposés ” of the penny 
dailies. The public is made aweary of the 
story of institutional wrongs and of cor-, 
porate crimes before the novelist has had 
his chance at them at all. The fact that 
there is sometimes as much fiction in 
these flamboyant reports as there used to 
be in the out and out novels does not 
change the situation for the writer of 
novels. 

However, when the new Dickens or 
Reade arises, he may have his revenge. 
There will still be left the newspaper for 
him to “ expose.” 


THE UNWRITTEN CHAPTERS. 


SITUATIONS WHICH MISS JOHNSON DID NOT 
UTILIZE IN “TO HAVE AND TO HOLD.”’ 


Carper was carping the other day. The 
only reason he ever reads a book is for the 
purpose of picking it to pieces. Some 
one said, “ What an absorbingly interest- 
ing novel ‘To Have and to Hold’ is!” 

“Yes, it is,” said Carper, to every one’s 
surprise. “ But the chapters Miss John- 
ston neglected to write would have been 
the most interesting ones. She doesn’t 
extract all the juice from her situations. 
Two or three times in the course of the 
story my heart got all ready to beat trip 
hammer style; I sensed an immense situ- 
ation, when all of a sudden she hung out 
the next adventure on the line, and my 
heart went on beating in normal fashion. 
And there were one or two comedy scenes 
that she might have given us, but she 
didn’t. Fancy what a bully chapter she 
might have made of the meeting between 
the pirates and Percy’s companions, Spar- 
row and Diccon and the rest. Sparrow, 
the quondam friend of Ben Jonson, the 
Blackfriars favorite, who had been wont 
to set all London in a roar as Toby Belch 
and as Falstaff—what a scene she could 
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have arranged between him and Percy 
and Paradise! But just as we are smack- 
ing our lips in anticipation of the good 
things to come, the scene shifts seaward 
some days later, and the chance is gone 
forever.” 

When Carper talks the rest are silent, 
for his words come swiftly. 

“ And then by rights the book should 
end with Jocelyn’s defense of her husband 
on board the George. Miss Johnston 
ought to have wound up quickly after that, 
but she had over a hundred pages of ad- 
ventures up her sleeve, and instead of sav- 
ing them for a new book she shakes them 
all out. They are worth being taken after 
the shaking, but they are in the nature of 
an anticlimax. But, then, the wonder is 
to my mind that a young girl should have 
been able to carry through a four hundred 
page man’s story with so much abandon, 
virility, humor, and verisimilitude, and, 
to tell the truth, I was greatly disappoint- 
ed in the book because I didn’t find half as 
much to carp at as I had anticipated. Vl 
look for her next book eagerly, and I’m 
sure I hope I’ll be able to pick more flaws 
in it.” 


THE LAST CHAPTER FIRST. 


A PROTEST AGAINST THE INANE PRACTICE OF 
MANY STORY READERS. 


A writer who is fond of reading a good 
detective story in the intervals of scien- 
tifie writing was inveighing against the 
practice indulged in by so many novel 
readers: that of perusing the last chapter 
first. 

“T have no patience with such people,” 
said he. “They are so illogical. If one 
is reading for the style or the philosophy 
or the character drawing, it does not make 
so much difference. Henry James is as 
delightful read backward as to chapters 
as he is if taken in the usual order, but 
when I see a man destroy the tang of a 
detective story by Anna Katharine Green 
or Gaboriau or Conan Doyle by deliber- 
ately reading the last chapter as a prelude 
to the rest of the book, I feel like kicking 
him. Why read it at all, then? The 
sweet is extracted—why chew the rest of 
the clover? The man who first eats the 
dressing has spoiled the zest of his lettuce, 
the woman who devours the icing before 
beginning on her cake will find the cake 
Insipid. 

” “These incontinent people,” he went on, 
‘do not appear to regret that they know 
who killed Harold Muskrat or Lady Bus- 
sington, but, having learned the dénoue- 
ment, they placidly open the book to the 


first chapter and asininely read a book 
shorn of its only raison d’étre, and actu- 
ally seem to enjoy it. With no partic- 
ular charm of style or character drawing 
to recommend it, and knowing exactly 
on whom the fateful hand of the detective 
will fall, they allow the author to keep his 
puppets at work and unravel the mystery 
that is no mystery to them. Faugh! Such 
people are foolishly inconsistent. For if 
it was the secret they were after, why read 
the rest of the book, having gained the 
secret surreptitiously? And if not the 
secret, what on earth is there in the aver- 
age detective story that makes it worth 
reading? If I had my way, I would glue 
the last pages together until such time 
as, the reader having in turn suspected the 
murdered girl’s mother, father, brother, 
lover, and herself, the omniscient detective 
showed in the last chapter that the girl 
was not murdered at all, but is still living 
in order to be the heroine of the exciting 
sequel that we understand the gifted 
author is now at work on.” 


THE WILD WOOD IN STORIES. 


THE MEANING OF THE CRAZE FOR THE FIC- 
TION OF THE FOREST. 


The interest in nature study is shown 
in the fiction of the day as well as in the 
scientific or half scientific books, just as 
religious novels abound in times of spiri- 
tual revival, or socialistic novels in revo- 
lutionary periods. The tendencies of an 
age are always reflected in its fiction, and 
to such an extent that it sets one wonder- 
ing which is the cause and which the ef- 
fect. The truth is that the two things are 
interchangeably cause and effect. “The 
Wide, Wide World,” “ The Daisy Chain,” 
and a thousand stories of that order were 
the expression and the outcome of a 
strong religious tendency, but they must 
also have had a great deal to do towards 
inflaming that tendency. 

And so it is safer to say that the many 
books on animal life which have been ap- 
pearing of late years have both stimulated 
the prevailing interest and, at the same 
time, have been the result of it. A few 
really big books, like “ The Jungle Book ” 
and “ Wild Animals I Have Known,” have 
been entirely causal. They have stimu- 
lated the interest in nature study without 
being in any way the result of it. Those 
books would have been written in the age 
of Pope, when science was an ungentle- 
manly pursuit, and below the notice of 
the reading public, supposing their 
authors had happened to live then. 

The bookstores are full, however, of a 
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host of lesser books, stories dealing with 
nature study in an indirect way, intended 
primarily for children’s reading. The 
science is modified and popularized (at 
the cost of accuracy, one sometimes sus- 
pects) by a thread of fiction. Instead of 
the “fairy tales of science,” we have 
scientific fairy tales, detestable anomalies, 
which are neither fish, flesh, nor good red 
herring. 


It would be an interesting psychic ex- 
perience for the average man, even the 
average writing man, to change brains for 
a day with the men who write and edit 
those slim little magazines of “ thought,” 
of “opinions,” of “ utt’rances,” of “ pro- 
tests ”—of impertinences generally. The 
average man would like to know (though 
he is generally sure that he knows al- 
ready) whether these bland egoists are 
anything more than bland egoists, clever 
enough to know that there is at least 
temporary popularity in a pose. Occa- 
sionally in the history of men there have 
been protests that counted, opinions that 
mattered, and men whose plumbless be- 
lief in themselves meant something vast 
in which to believe. It is not always safe 
to condemn egoism simply because it is 
egoism. 

But the men who mount their pulpits 
in the pages of affected, lean little book- 
lets and pompously fling the gauntlet 
down to the teachings of the schools and 
the lessons of the past; who, with the air 
of discoverers of new and saving gospels, 
print flippant rehashes of systems old as 
Plato—what the average man would like 
to know of them is whether they believe 
in themselves or not. Do they not;in the 
depths of their minds, behind the safe 
mask of their lofty foreheads and opaque 
eyes, spell the names of their periodicals 
“The Humbug, a Marazine for Gulls,” 
or “ The Mountebank—Printed Occasion- 
ally to Help On the Good Work of Part- 
ing Fools and Their Money.” 

* * * * 


The knowinz publisher of the future 
will scan the political situation as keenly 
as a diplomat, and “the war cloud in the 
east,” or wherever it is usually found, 
will be to him a signal as well as to the 
guardians of forts and the secretaries of 
the navies. While America is ‘swelling 
the coffers of Mary Johnston, Mary 
Cholmondeley, Winston Churchill, Paul 
Leicester Ford, and other purveyors of 
light literature, in England the books 
which are selling best are “ The Transvaal 
from Within,” “From Cape Town to 


necessary for their “ 
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Ladysmith,” Worsfold’s “History of 
South Africa,” “The Natal Campaign,” 
“Mr. Thomas Atkins,” “Towards Pre- 
toria,” and “ The War Up to Date.” 

* * * * 


To those writers—generally women— 
who are sometimes prevailed upon to give 
an account of their methods to an eager 
world, and who aver that absolute quiet, 
as of the midnight to morning hours, is 
creative work,” this 
story of Thackeray’s plan of literary 
labor by way of suggestion is mentioned. 
It is taken from John Hollingshed’s new 
work: 

He wrote a very small, neat hand, and used slips 
of note paper. These he would often gather up 
and put in his coat pocket, leaving his secretary at 
work, and stroll down to the Atheneum Club. 
Here, if he could get a comfortable table and was 
not waylaid by any gossip, to whom he was always 
ready to give an attentive ear, he would pull out 
his slips and carry his story a few steps further. 
In an hour or two he would again collect the scat- 
tered papers, and go on to the Garrick Club, where, 
if not interrupted, he would resume his writing 
This habit of composing in public frightened many 
of the old club fogies, who thought they were being 
caricatured for posterity, and no doubt helped to 
get him blackballed at the Travelers’. 


There is something rather dramatic in 
the contrast between the atmosphere in 
which Stephen Crane is living—or per- 
haps dying—and that which his stories 
breathe. In these the erudity, the new- 
ness, of American rural life is admirably 
suggested. He is himself in one of the 
oldest and loveliest homes in England— 
Brede Place, in Sussex. It was built in 
1400, and is a small castle where life goes 
on as nearly as in feudal times as the 
march of “modern improvements” per- 
mits. 

* _* * 

The evident sympathy with the non 
econformists which Miss Ellen Thorny- 
croft Fowler showed in her work “ Con- 
cerning Isabel Carnaby” is again appar- 
ent in “The Farringdons,” her latest 
bock. As a usual thing, the English 
society writer, the chronicler of the life of 
the “smart” people of London, has not 
shown any such spirit. Only the more 
strenuous and purposeful of novelists have 
found the non conformists material for 
serious treatment, as George Eliot did in 
“ Janet’s Repentance ” and in some others 
of her stories. In Miss Fowler’s case 
th» explanation is simple. Her grand- 
father was a Methodist minister, and she 
writes with as much sympathy of tLat sect 
as she does with knowledge of the gay 
world. 





